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Soft, sweet, and sad in its patnetic giory, 
\. The pale November sunshine floods the earth. 
: Like a bright ending to a mournful story, 
2Or in a minor tune, a chord of mirth. 





peore the wet west wind forever drifting, 

he falling leaves fly o’er the garden walks; 

The wet west wind the bare, gaunt branches 
? lifting, 

And bowing to black mold the withered stalks. 





The blackbird whistles to the lingering thrushes, 
The wren chirps welcome to the hardy tit, 

~ While the brave robin, ’neath the holly-bushes, 
Sees what of berried store still gleams for it. 


And the heart, sad for vanished hopes, in turn- 
ing . 

Back to lost summers from the winter’s chill, 

Sees the tich promise through the weary 
yearning, 


That heaven and spring will each our trust ful- 
fill. 





—Susan Kelly Phillips. 
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Are You Satisfied With Your Present Position, Certificate, Salary, 


or do you wish to spend your spare moments—moments that would otherwise be wasted—in a way that will insure you a 


R TO Tr EACH * ? 











higher grade certificate, prepare you to pass a more difficult examination prepare you to occupy a 





each. ) 
metic Course (13 weeks. ) 
(13 and 26 weeks.) Shorthand Courses. 


OBTAINED A CERTIFICATE. 
If one is not benefited by taking your Norma! Course. it surely is his 
own fault. I obtained a certificate at a recent examination. 
Lora A. CLARK, Gouldsville, Vt. 


AS GOOD AS SUMMER NORIMAL. 
The Advanced Normal Course is as good asa Summer Normal. I 
feel better qualified to take the examination fora first grade certificate. 
SALLIE HALEY, Edna, 


Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks. ) 
Sallie Haley 











better position at a better salary, or furnish you with a good business education? 

Can you afford to spend the time and money necessary to pursue a course at school? 
for you to do so, as we can give you a Course by Mail at your home, which you can pursue by merely de- 
voting your spare moments and at less than one-tenth the cost of a similar course at school. 
have prepared thousands, we can prepare you. 
NAMES OF COURSES. Normal Course (26 weeks.) 
Course (26 weeks,) Students Course (13 weeks.) Drawing Course (12 weeks.) Penmanship Courses 
Commercial Law Course (13 weeks. ) 
Letter Writing Course (13 weeks. ) 
For further information see page eight of this journal. 


within the past year 
pata or enjoy it, — dreaded teaching it, but now I really enjoy 


Correspondence Courses, as 


Send for Catalog and .Arrange for This Year’s Study. 
American Correspondence Normal, Box B, Dansville, N. Y. 


— eS ee a 


It is not necessary 


We 


Scientific 
(13 weeks 
Commercial Arith- 
Spelling Course (13 weeks.) Special Courses 


Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks. ) 





Inetta P. Blackburn 


TOOK NORMAL AND DRAWING COURSES. 
I have completed both the Normal and Drawing Courses. the latter 
Before taking the Deowing’ Course I did not un- 


NETTA P. BLACKBURN, New Waterford, Ohio. 


AS GOOD 5 SCHOOL AND LESS EXPENSIVE. 
T should advise all who are unable to go awav toschool to take your 
they are just as good and: less expensive. 
GERTRUDE CLARK, Morenci, Mich. 
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Ghe Individual Child an? His Education 





Practical Studies in Education [Made in the Passaic Public Schools. 


Editor: Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, City Sup’t, Passaic. N. J. 
Contributurs: Passaic Public School Teachers. 


CONTENTS, September, 1903. 
The Teacher’s Studies, . . 
Principles, Ideals and Practical Suggestions.............. 
Educational Sight and Insight..................0e0 00% 
Memory Gems, Their Seiection and Gradation... Catherine T. Bryce 
MRE ORNE COR TM es io ho nae ON be F. E.S 
. 


Rditor’s Announcement. 

“This publication is not ambitious to contribute anything to science; it represents not 
the work of scientists but of teachers. Neither will it contain formule or methods uni- 
versally applicable. It modestly aims-to be suggestive, to interest, and possibly to en- 
courage teachers who are confronted each with hisown peculiar problems which he must 
solve in his own way. 

“Subsequent numbers of ‘The Ir dividual Child and His Education,’ which will ap- 
pear quarterly, will contain the resu‘ts of teachers’ investigations concerning children’s 
understanding of certain natural phcuomena; the effect of gymnastic exercises and games 
on the accuracy and vigor of mental. erations; children’s occupations outside of school 
hours, and the educational significance of the same ; educational factors in the children’s 
home, and the teacher’s attitude toward them; some causes of misconduct, of truancy, etc., 
from the offender’s standpoint; typical cases of individuality of mental operation and a 
yariety of studies bearing on the pedagogy of the different subjects in the school room not 
in the course of study, etc. Each number will contain an article by the editor.” 





Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, the well known educational writer and lecturer, made 
the statement a few months ago that in Passaic was found the best public school system in 
the world. Since that time other prominent educators have end Mr. Barnes's opinion. 

Among the recent visitors to Dr. Spaulding’s schovls, attracted by the vst ad ie 
work being done there, was Dr. Albert Leonard, editor of the “Journal of 


late president of the Michigan norma! school ys His words of oamen i 
no less strong than those of Earl Barnes. , ‘Thi has pe idepl 1 "e he a e 
“but I had not dared dream that it couldebe Sceopty 4 3903 Atos 3h} 
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80 Cents a Year} 26 Cents’a Copy: 








Pybtished Quarterly By : 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mensrsite, H- ba 








Latest and Best Novels as Premiums 





Copyright Novels, the best of recent issue, given as rewards for se- 
curing subscriptions to our journals, NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, PRIMARY 
Pians and Wortp’s Events. ‘The subscription price of Norma In- 
STRUCTOR and WorRLD’s Events (each) is 50 cents a year or $1.00 for 
three years; of PRIMARY PLANS, $1.00 a year. 

Any book listed below will be sent as a reward for securing subscrip- 
tions, amounting to $2.00 at the above rates, and remitting the full 
amount ($2.00) to us with 12 cents additional tor postage on the book. 
We do not sell these books but use them solely as rewards for club raisers. 


Gordon Keith, By Thomas Nelson Page. The Call . the Wild, By Jack London. 
The Crisis, By Winston Churchiil. ag » By Mary Johnston. 


The rd’s ts, By Thomas Dixon, Jr. J. Ball. 
To Have and Total, by Mary Johnston. Ryan be Marys By *hilee Cs Caldwell Hegan. 
The Man from Glengarry, By Ralph C:1- Darrell of the Biessed Isles, By Irving Bach- 


nor. eller. 
The Speckled Bird, By Augusta Evans Wilson. The Virginian, By Owen Wister. 


If others are desired, ask for a copy of our extended list. We can 
furnish all of the newest and best novels—those listed at not more than 
$1.50—on the above terms. 





\ 
Your choice of one of the following books for procuring subscriptions 
amounting to one dollar: 


HAVE YOU READ ALL THESE BOOKS ? 


raustark, George Barr McCutcheon. s Sa r, Charles Felton Pidgin. 
The Eternal city, B Hall — on Giri at th at the Half Way House, E. Hough. 
The Fansnan, © all Ca Janice [eredith, Paul Leicester Ford. 
Biennerhassett, Char haries Felton Pidgin. Add 12c extra for postage on each book ordered. 
.. They are seven of the most famous stories of the day, in good cloth 
ee 
tinding. 
e,.e = 4 : : 
Norge: The subscription of the club-raiser cannot be applied 


on premium. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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and Teachers World. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TC THE 


INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE. 

PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
-F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 
¥, A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, V. Pres. 
D, C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS, Treas. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH P. BEMIs, Editor, 

150 Nassau St., New York. 

To whom all contributions intended for its pub- 
lication should be addressed. 


TERAS. 
BSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year. A rate 
sotto 8 year or ft for thine years is made to 
ee ‘vance, whether new or renew- 
su 


Foreign postage 40c. per year extra, 
No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in adv? =.e. 
received from subscribers in arrears 
: 1, ‘“o pay arrears to date remit- 
i 


ifany, will beap- 
plied to advance subscr ption. 


The fh Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
oa date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 

eir magazine p’ fn gua per bee confer a favor 


by giving notice to send another 
oe Itiss is prolished ont onl 


e —— year, 
August nu daring the we ‘ 


Any subscriber noe to 

the publishers and pay 

up e is responsible for pay- 

Pe areages sate the paper is sent. 

of Reerow : Should a subscriber 

Cpneae se ged he shouid sive both gs old 

ba the net new pe raed otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


Send Meney in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders | herd to 
F. Dig Publishing Co. Do not send checks, 

Agee = sired t _ this journal in 
each local 





Tnnetitast, 





, also a 


Sample wn es end all necessary ieee for y Brea 
successful work furnished free on application. 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 140,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, 
N. Y., postoffice. 
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Fashion i oo aaigners i. Graham... 
Schoolhouses and Beauty—Ira Rems¢n.. 1 
The Personal Bond—Annie Stevens Perkins ‘ 


The First Day—Fred Harris Thompson. 
METHODs, shane AND DEVICEs DEPARTM 
Commerc phy-- Nellie G. Petti- 
crew. nila in China—Rebecca E. 
Hall. Blackboard Illustrative Sketch- 
ing—Emma E. Cook. 14-17 
ATURE STUDY DEPARTMENT: A Thanksgiv- 
ing Talk—Bella Geisse. Spon Annie 
Chase. Corn—Lenore E. Mul: ts, White 
Birch, Rock Study, The Poplar, Pond 
Snails—Annie Chase, Lichens......... 
A November Letter—‘‘Alma’”’..... 


Picture Sto 
Heart Culture Department—Jean Halifax.. “S405 
Magazine Gleanings—Annie Stevens Perkins 26 
Busy Work Cards, Dra Writing and i 


Reading 
Department of A Sprites of the Faxon... 28 
PIECES TO chew ay rites of the Cornfield 
oom nies g (sxercise) 1. B ‘S. 

Ting. jan ercise)— 

b Lae al Thank: isetvi ving Draweth Rae 
ht oo and ‘an’ kes B._ Weaver. 
“onan B. nd ath aheeiving ‘iphe ) 

race ‘axon. an a- 
bet (Exercise) — "“Gedham 
Wallace. Tha pealetvs ag _ for 
[welve Children— Myrtle Barber. 
Thanksgiving Song— Mary 
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zB aie collections ¢ Geo. A. 


— answers of the Regents Exam 
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Advertised Remittances. 


[Under this heading we mention 


|}each month letters containing remit- 


tances received at our business’ office, 
which for one ‘reason or another we 
are unable to properly locate: Every 
reader should look this over each 
month, as there is no knowing’ who 
may be the ones particularly in- 
terested. ] 


A remittance of $1.50 received from Emma 
Soholm to pay for Normal a, World’s 
Events and Primary Plans. No ad 

25c for Dialogue Books. Sent ery Oakland 
Neb. No name. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Josie C. Nicolay, 
Sannetien So pe: Pay for twosubscriptions to World's 


Received 90c for nome! Instructor. Address 
is East weeny N.Y. Noname. 
50c for Normal r. Address Houghton, 
<< No nam 
15e from Connellsville, Pa. fora copy of Steele’s 
Rote Songs. No name. 


Teachers for the Philippines. 


A call for one hundred and fifty 
male teachers “was received in Sep- 
tember by the United States Civil 
Service Commission from the Philip- 
pine government, and examination for 
the positions were held in various 
cities on October 19 and 20, Twenty- 
five of the positions carried a salary of 
$1,200, seventy of $1,000 and fifty-five 
of $900. The Commission says that 
conditions of living are improving 
every month, and that an excellent 
opportunity is offered for young 
men to enter an attractive service, 
with excellent opportunity fur advance- 
ment. ‘The higher grades of the 
service, promotion to which is possi- 
ble to these appointees, command sal- 
aries reaching $2,000 for teachers and 
ranging from $1,500 to $2,500 for di- 
vision superintendents. 


The Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Illinois, has issued a call 
for a national conference upon im- 
portant problems connected with our 
system of secondary educatiou, to be 
held October 30 and 31. The invita- 
tion to participate has been sent to 
principals of leading high schools, 
academies and seminaries throughout 


the country. 
FOR SCHOOL 


MINERAL GOLLECTION or tie Home. 
Nina. 





autiful native N. Carolina minerals only 


Gash, Tyron,N. Caro 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 


For Fifty Cents. or Money Order, we 
will send you The’ Wor d@’s Review, a dollar 
weekly current topic paper, = » ze ar, “How to 

ew Examina- 


rk. }. 
of ay above is #2.35,an ow they cannot be oe a 
any except in is offer. gpa We are ing 
the books ‘ree to introduce 7 
mts, we will send you all of the 
above and a year’s ee ~ to the Nermal 
Instractor & Teac 
For $1.10 we will — you all of Offer num- 
ber one and The Educator for one year, or any 
other Dollar Educatl paper. Total value, $3.35. 
In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent rr each book — Busy Work, 6 cents, for 
wrapp tage, e' 
For Cents we will send S ions a 
for th it 12 Add . nan Aninmecie 
‘or the past 12 yrs. ress . 8. mer 
104 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. F 


[A Typewriter absolutely Free—2o’.. 


plete course in touch typewriting without charge; 

i. nes by mes earotled for for our course fanse 
man System in T Lessons) of sh 

hand b; mail , ba 


Ee . tions secured 
BECK, 1274 Broadway, New York. 











Brown’s Famous Pictures 
1 Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 


Size 534 x 8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or 
sepia. Phetographic reproductions of famous 
paintings, comprising all the world’s masterpieces, 
by old and modern masters. Portraits of famous, 
men, women, authors, composers, and their homes, 
Historical paintings, scenery and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniture Pictures, 800 subjects, 2 for lc. 

Platinoprints arid Carbonprints, size 7 x 9,3c each 

Wail pictures, 19 x 25, 25c. each, postpaid. 

Our new 49 page catalogue with 1,006 illustrations 
and toy sample pictures sent postpaid for 2c stamp, 


C.P. BROWN &CO., Beverly, Mass. 





School and Business Pencils 25 cts. per dozen up, sactusing name. 
Leather Card Cases, Pocketbooks, Silk Book Marks, &c., stam 

» sent free, Penci 
SWAIN M’F’G COMPANY, 18 H Spruce St., N. ¥. Established 1896 


SOMETHING NEW and USEFUL S<caviee Sistees. tae 


- ELGENORE S. LIVINGSTON, 


ELENORE: S. LIVINGSTON, 


ELENORI SLAVING STON 


Stamped in gold on Three Lead Pencils, finished in Lavender, Light Green or Pink, enclosed in a 


Jeweler’s Box sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Five separate Sets $1.00. 
egy 7 Tilustrated catalogue of Pencils, 
ped in gold for presents, souvenirs, 


‘* Fifty unique uses for lis,"’ write for it, 








The [JOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 


No matter what other Shakespeare you may have you will fall in love at first sight with the superb 
BOOKLOVERS EDITION. It "lina aot the work of one or two editors only, but its notes and explan- 
atory matter represent the best thought and scholarship of 

200 of the World's Greatest Shakespearian Authorities, 


It makes plain every obscure word, and phrase, and passage. 
“ 2 It represents the famous Cambridge text which is just what 
° » Shakespeare wrote. 
fae entire set contains 7,000 pages, 40 beautiful 
pane pics ms colors and 400 reproductions of 


f Shakespeare's time. The BOOK 
rae eenrruvinas EDITION is in 


40 Convenient Volumes 
(A play to a volume.) 

Si right size for handling and they 
bound inan oneness elothand halt lenaher 
binding stamped in gold. Among the striki 
valuable and exclusive features of this most 

miral edi.ion are: 
ments, on the playsand characters, selected 
we of 200 pend ent Shakespearian’ schol lars, 
Complete Glossaries, immediately following each play 
giving the meaning of every obsolete or dificult word, 
Study Methods, consisting of Study Questions and Sugges- 
tions—constituting a complete rse in Shakespearian 


Study. 
nts. Written in an interesting story-telling style 
Araume: the plot and the development of the story of each 


play. 
. Two full sets of them in connection with each play, 
ame ae the average reader and another one for the orltionl 
tuden 
Life of th the Poet by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- 
mates of Shakespeare’s character and genius by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and other writers, ‘a? 
Topical Index—Equal to a Shakespeare C 
The Coupon Cuts the Price in two, 


Last Spring we distributed an entire edition 
which was quickly claimed by discriminating 
book lovers, and many were too late to par- 
ticipate. To satisfy these and to accomo 
date our book-public generally, we have 
been able to secure for cash, another, 47 
smaller edition which will also be dis- 


tributed ote hour LIBRARY CLUBS. The limited number available will not last 
long, and application for one of the sets should therefore be made at once, using the 
*oweine aes r in half-leather binding and $21.00 
asetin in J 
for cle - a pekte The at thrzatect $4.00 amonth, These are about hai/the 
Ry td ages snot thie ciitior edition, and the cost to you of the forty volumes amounts 
to little more than fifty cents a volume, 
Sent Free on Approval. . 
Cut out the coupon, sign it, and mail it to us to-day, s and we will send 
& set, express “se or enedelon. You do n A a Fo Rae antl, 
you examine the books and are satisfied with them. 
you may return them, of course, also at our expense. p 
We have received so mary in- 
Special Premium Offer 5.22"° oct our Shakes 
Pictures that we have decided to renew temporarily our 
ormer popular offer. The first 250 who send in the “approval” 
coupon at the right will receive absolutely free with the vol- 
umes one of these beautiful pictures, matted and framed in 
oak (ready for hanging) of six of Stakespeare’s characters 
executed in colors, “This picture is equal in value to 
regularly sold at $2.75 each. 


The Siegel-Cooper Co., 


6th Ave., 18th and 19th Sts., New York City. 





The Beoklover’s 


»’ Shakespeare in 
haif-leather. If satis- 


i 
ceipt of books, an 
month 


/ months; if not satisfactory I 

agree to return the set with- 

ins 6 days of receipt. If my order 

is among the first 250 received, I 

am to receive the picture premium 
with the set. 
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GO WHERE YOU WILL, From the Frozen North to the Torrid 
Tropics and You Will Meet Graduates of the 


American School of Correspondence 


Stop for a moment and study the accompanying map, and be convinced that the above statement is not overdrawn. 
(Bvery dot represents a student.) 








& course in the American 
School of Correspondence. 
I was getting $40 a month 
before I took advantage of 
the school, and now I am 
getting on an average of 
$130 a month, for which I 
give the school the credit.” 

CARLOS F. JAMES, Asi- 
entos, Mezico, (student), says: 

“When I enrolled in your 
School a year ago, I was re- 
ceiving a salary of $125.00. 
Today I am receiving $250 
per month with prospects 
of further advancement. 
The increase is due to one 


F. R. B. Cooke, (student) 
Rugby, England, says : 

“I find the instruction 
papers of the American 
School of Correspondence 
very clearly explained, al- 
ways tothe point, and so 
thorough that nothing has 
to be taken for granted. I 
am sorry I did not take up 
correspondence work ear- 
lier as itis the only means 
for the working man to get 
a technical education at a 
reasonable fee.”’ 


F. W. LEIGHTON, Pitts- 


burg, Pa., says: 
“T have accepted a posi- thing —the instruction I 
tion as erecting engineer, ¢ have received from your 


School.” 








procured by having taken 

















Education by Correspondence is Daily Becoming More and More 
a Factor in the Elevation and Betterment of the Human Race. 


There are, and always will be those whose ambition to learn is handicapped by lack of funds; by remoteness from any reliable seat of learning, or 
by the many other reasons that will readily occur to. the thinking mind. 
Many a mechanic has absorbed just enough of a trade to be able to plod along with the great mass of people who are simply able to earn a living, 


This mechanic knows that he the brains and natural talent to staad in the shoes of the foreman who gives him orders, but he lacks the edu- 
cation that would enable him to hold such a position. For any one, orall of the reasons named it is utterly impossible for him to go to a college where 
the training he lacks may be obtained. Most men in this condition, after sizing up the situation, oes accept the inevitable, attribute it to hard luck, 
and settle down to the life of an underling, and thus smother the laudable ambition that once spurred them on to better and higher things. 

It may be that you are one of this very class of discouraged mortals. If so, it isthe yoo of this advertisement to bring hope to you in your ex- 
tremity, and, if possible, to fan this flickering spark of ambition into a glowing flame. way has been opened by which your yearning for more edu- 
cation can be satisfied. You may with the expenditure of a moderate amount of money, and intelligent effort become possessed of the training that will 
place you in the front rank instead of being forever at the rear; where your duty willbe to issue orders instead of obeying them. We have opened the 
way for thousands, and we can as surely point it out to you. 

You may be working at a business that is wholly uncongenial to you, simply because you have neither time nor money to acquire the trade at 
which you would take delight. We can help you learn that trade. ; aed 

You may be a parent who regrets your inability to give your boy the same education that 
We can surely open the way for the gratification of your laudable desire. * 

You may be a teacher who is possessed of a consuming desire to supplement your present fund of knowledge with an advanced course in technical 
engineering, drawing, telegraphy, or electricity, but cannot afford to make the sacrifice of time or cash necessary to attend a distant school. We can 
show you how the work can be accomplished without interfering in the least with your school work. 

In fact, whatever your station in life, if you are in earnest in your desire of acquiring a technical education in any particular branch, we can show 
you how by a little economy, and the proper perseverance and application, that desire may become a reality. ' 


your more affluent neighbor is able to accord his offspring. 





All Instruction is Under the Direction of Members of the Faculty of a Resi« 
dent Engineering College—Armour Institute of Technology—which carries 
with it a guarantee of merit and reliability that is beyond question. 








‘ 





Write for our Catalogue, and do it now. 
It will cost you but a postal card to procure this Catalogue of 180 pages. It gives a complete description of the different courses taught by us (over 
fifty in mabey! egntheer with many illustrations of the mechanical appliances used, the names of the faculty, endorsements of prominent educators all 


over the country, and the price of each course taught. 
If you have an honest desire to acquire a technical training in either 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Locomotive and Marine Engineering, Architecture, Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing, Pen and Ink Rendering, Sheet Metal 
Pattern Drafting, Refrigeration, Telephony, Telegraphy, Navigation, or the [Manufacture of Cotton or 
Woolen Cloth, Spinning, Weaving, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Design, Finishing, Etc. 
then secure our Catalogue, which will open up a new world to you, and will very likely prove the turning point in your life and be the means of elevating 
you from the over-crowded ranks of mediocrity to a position of responsibility and influence. 
We cannot in this limited space, go into details and give the tuition fees in each course, but our Catalogue does and also answers all and any ques- 


tions that may occur to you. 
4 Illustrated Catalogue, giving full synopsis of all Courses, may be had on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Room 97E, At Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLAYS Heese 
PONY Dacwea mares 


cualibae Aelk toate McMinn & Gear,184 E.41 St.Chicago. 


RDS. Latest style folder good fr 

Fogo, Pest dos 10c, additional doz. 5c 
SEIBERT Pre. . Dept. A., Canal Dover, nto. 
_ the above firma’ is entirely reliable.— Editor.) 
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HUNDREDS OF TEAGHERS Sexi 


Bird- 
Sag helps in Music teaching. 
H. BI IRDSALL = Are Collins, 


on all subjects. Send name and 

20, 000 BOOK set catalog free. We sell at 
rices. Also P! ~~ hand- 

wholesale price of Stationeay. Paul Book 
& Stationery Co., 366 St. Peter St.,St. Paul, Mion. 


Eargasm If so I want you 

sure. canvassing, but pleasant pen 

work Po Fa with liberal = tL. Send a 
two-cent stamp for further ulars to 

PROF. E. FULLER, St. Louis, Mo. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
FOR A DOLLAR. 


Fifty fall sized aroonsceic colored views of world 
showing renowned places in all lands just as neg y op 
et ee ee ort one fine } 
THE STAR NOVELTY CO. 

THE STA VELT CO.. Coshocton, 0. 


YOU WRITE Short Stories, Novels, Mag- 

















Amal manuscripts? For fifty cents we will send you 
e names and addresses myn publ it buy. 
WwW give f value to pro! nal 











ill also professio 
and amateur writers. Will give — on what to 
write, how to write and haters] to & ll. All neatl 
printed and carefull Oy 

dress UNI PRESS SY RDICATE, 
687 Postal Bide Tndinuapol iis, Ind. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
PORTR: of AITS Ol 21x28 inches for frami 

OF OUR PRESIDENT TS 
All mR pons 21x28 in., Dates of Bi 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE ” 
Portrait of Monroe and age in large type. 
Mailed for ten centy each. ree for 25 cents. 
Lincoln Pub. Co., 135 Sth See ‘Cincinnati, 0. 
DON’T STAY AFTER SCHOOL. 

To draw amap. Send fora Hoopes Cartoon Map. 
WHAT IS A CARTOON MAP? 
cored ‘ehallee The ‘Gaited Siates, 48x72) on 

manila paper, —prepaid—50c. 
Hoopes Relief Map & Novelty Mfg. Co., 
1378 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Wonderful Pen Fountain 5c. 


Turns ai Ye = pen into a 
Foun Send b:. 5c. today for 
this wonderful ifttie ink reservoir 
that will immediately transform 
any pen intoa fountain pen. Dip 

only once for ae bag 
rel my 


Wee pee our Special H 
ne of eiteartre hors 


M me ile Co., De 
caster Mercantile Co. G 
A, Box 227, Lancaster, 

















e Send for catalogue o1 


TEACH ERS; Chromo Lowers and 


Souvenir Cards, isto eno neon 
ng, A 


usy-Work, Number, Sentence, sl 

conor, Merit ang aaa Prize Cards. 
Speakers, lays Entertain- 
monte, Di Drills. xg Boy bieaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School’. Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Cert ificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. ddress, 
4. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


T 











HERE is no season to a DIXON 
PENCIL; a= om re just as 
in January as June, in nter 
asin summer, in sunshine as in 
rain. Meco tee tease for them, 
ple borrow them, 
cod come ks Boing even been 
ae tostealthem. This is eae 
er unnecessary, 
DIXON PENCILS are sold, at so 
low a price that they are within 
the — eve _ a 
teachers an 00) ren 
poets have he very than Dixen American 
n ng on American 
Graphite Pencils. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, 
and abundant samples will be sent, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 




















and long study of classroom needs; 


Book Notes. 


‘‘Primary Arithmetic.’’ By Wil- 
liam J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres- 
ident of the New York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth. 
The scope of this book covers the in- 
struction that should be given in the 
first three years. Its method of pre- 
sentation is in entire harmony with 
modern pedagogical ideas. The les- 
sons contain a large number of _practi- 
cal matters connected with the child's 
experience, and to these the child is 
introduced in such a way as to lead 
him to clearly understand the 
themes presented and the methods of 


computation. . American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 
* * * 
‘‘Hinnan Physiology.’’ By John 


I. Jegi, M. S.,Professor of Physiology 
and Psychology, State Normal School, 


Milwaukee. Size 5% by 7%. Cloth. 
343 pages. In this work the ‘‘story 
plan’’ has been adopted so far as_pos- 


sible, as it is believed that the pre- 
sentation of any subject should be done 
in such a way that the pupil shall see 
the relation which the various topics 
sustain to each other and to the entire 
body of knowledge. There is a steady, 
but well-graded, progress from the 
easy and simple to the more difficult 
and complex, both in the mode of 
treatment and the arrangement of the 
ete. | topics. The sentences are short, the 
language clear and simple, and the 
treatment logical and _ connected. 
There are numerous illustrations and 
frequent reviews and summaries. 
Price $1.00. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
* * * 

‘‘The Rational Method in Spell- 
ing.’’ Third and Fourth Years. By 
Edward G. Ward, late Superintendent 
of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author 
of ‘‘The Rational Method in Read- 
ing.’ Completed by Emma L. John- 
ston, Principal of Public School Nv, 
140, Brooklyn, N. Y. 156 pp. In- 
troductory price, 30 cents. 

‘*The Rational Method in Spelling’’ 
is. a decided departure from the old- 
time spellers, and it seems abundantly 
to deserve its title of ‘‘rational.’’ 
The method teaches the meaning of 
words as well as their forms, affords 
constant review without monotonous 
repetition, and gives the pupil an _ in- 
telligent interest in the study. The 
five or six new words of each lesson 
are used in sentences which the pupils 
transcribe, and in this way they asso- 
ciate the meaning with the form of 
the word. Thorough review is se- 
cured by devoting every fifth lesson 
to words previously learned, and by 
combining with the new work of the 
other lessons a brief review of difficult 
words. Where rules might be help- 
ful—as in the spelling of words end- 
ing in zag and fu/-—the pupil is led 
to discover and apply the rules him- 
self. The book is built on experience 


it is original and wise in its plan, and 
is sure to please both teacher and 
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THE SISTINE MADONNA. 
(The one-cent pictures are 8 to 4 times this size.) 
or $1.50 for 


The Pe Magazine and 

50 New York Edition or 

50 Pictures in Colors— to new subscribers only. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 


Tremont Temple, Boston 








For Christmas Gifts 
The Perry Pictures 


The World’s Gold Medal, 
Great Pictures Paris Exposition. 
ONE CENT EACH {3 "or soon 


Postpaid. 2,000 subjects. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustrations and two pictures. 


Send 25 cents for 
25 Art Subjects,or 2 For Children. 
25 Madonnas, or Each set in a portfolio. 
25 On Life pes, or Or 18 Pictures in Col- 


ors, or 
5 Extra Size (10x12) or 
A Beautiful Art Book- 


let, or 
Art Booklet-Madon- 
nas, 
or 50 cents for 
Any two 25c. sets, or 
| 50 Perry Pictures, Assorted, or 
= i 25 Pictures in Colors. Birds, etc., or 
1t Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New York Edition, 7 x 9, 
Gems of Art. 
or $1.00 for 
Any four 25c, sets, or 
50 New York Editior, or 
23 Extra Size, 10 x 12, or 
Christmas Set, No. 2, 120 pictures, 5 1-2 x 8,all in 
the new Boston Edition, No two alike, or 
120 Perry Pictures,your own selection from 4,000 
subjects. Or the Perry Magazine. 


Use Pilgrim Pictures in your school work 
for November. 


Tovesa, - 
25 Famous Men, or 
25 Authors and Poets, 
or 


Order Now.—Do not wait until December, the busiest month In all the year with us. Order today. 
You will wish to order again when you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 




















146 Pith Ave., New York Send all Mail Orders to Malden oice. Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
petetantataatettachnttectruteetetetetieteietetetetatetetetatetate ‘ 
4 7 
@ New Blackboard Stencils for Thanksgiving $ 

4 NOTHING APFORDS MORE PLEASURE THAN THESE STENCILS. 
$ NO SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 8 
» Pumpkin 7 100, Minuet (girl and turkey), 100, — Fok ies Come fee $ 
$ Fruit Border, 100, * Ours is the Big oat . doe. Uncle Sam, Columbia and Turkey, Ie. § 
, Pumpkin te. Selly Watters "Border, “joe. | Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiving, 100. é 
e z orn of Plenty 5c. Home for Thaskegiving, lee, Motto— _ ave the Shenks unte po é 
heaf of Wh 5c. 1 ing T Oe, f° 
@ The Reliot Ship, toe, | Border af Tarkera,?’ joe: | Pilerim Calendar for "November, 100, ¢ 
> November Calendar, 10c. Landing of Pilgrims, 10c. ¥ 
S Se. Stencils, 18x24 in. 10¢, Stencils, 24x36 in. Any selection amounting to 60c, will be sent for 500, , 
$ SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE—FREE. 4 
§ MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanen, Ohio. $ 
Ab A AD Ab J A “A A AD A Ab A AD A A A Dh A A A A A A A A A Le Le Ln Le, Li 
VWVVOOQS8B BSB GB BOOS BOS 264054 %44HBBS BEERS 








MORNING BELLS 


The Standard Song Book for Public 
Schools by W. A. Ogden. 





Is invaluable as a supplementary 
book in schools where music is regu- 
larly taught. Contains excellent 
songs for all classes of school work. 











ne Sample Copy to any Superintendent 
or Teacher for 25c—board covers. Regular 
Price 


The W. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, Ohio. 











DANN’S 
Noiseless 
srmag 


Entirely of 

: Wool Felt 
Di ss. Will not injure black- 

‘ Ty one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 

more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 

SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 

E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 

















ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona 
Simplex Pri . Nowash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 33 Forey St. Now York. 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Pricesin the U. 8. 
Send for Price list. 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 

























pupils, 








88 Nassau St.,N. .Y 





FOR BUSINESS. 


We Teach by Mail 
THE ART OF TALKING WELL 


WHY SOT TAKE YOUR PROPER PLACE IN | 
SOCIETY? : 


You can learn to fillthe awkward pauses, 

You can bean interesting dinner companion. 

You can learn to tella story or a joke. 

You can learn to raise conve ion above 
e gossip line. 

WHY NOT BE A SUCCESS IN BUSINESS } 
Learn to say the right thing in the right way. 
Be able to meet any excuse. 

rn how to interest people in your 


y 
rsonal instruction furnished 


rse of 
fer a each individual student. Write at 


once for information and b 
A. P. Garpover, President, 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Box 25, 


Central Bank Bldg., New York 











in, & je 
without a teacher. Saves time and worry. Attach in aminute. 
Dlaehing ef iostrement- ree ae eae won 
brated ‘‘Howard” ay pre ~ gee ie.. posrpald, 
Tilustrated catalogs, net arise every known —— 


h 
ai CADOLPH WURLITZER O0., 129 B. th St,, Cincinnati, O, 





Old Faverite 

REE T0 TEACHER . zane 37 Best Loved 

Songs, Words and Music, free for ten names and 
dresses of active fellow teachers. 

AM gs ae SC HOOL SUPPLY. CO., 

315 No. 11, ~ « Lincoln, Nebr. 


XMAS and New Year, Visiting and Novelty cards. 
Samples 2 cts. A. G. Boyce & Co. Lynn, Mass. 








ge 





ne Re HO 





A COSY CORNER 


Thisisa Girl’s room decorated with 


iy ese, 

and enable you to 
— your room 
and 


Fou can have 
your favorites 
about you. Cos- 
mos Pictures 
are acknowledged 
the highest of plctare-making, 
We have them hand-co you can 

color them yourself; ve a eg he sieht ful occupa- 
tion, and one that makes mone d fen want to 





sell your work, We have spec! made Jap- 
anese Transparent Tints, PS ao Bi buys the 
Color Outfit. 


Coemes Pictures are made in two sizes— 
e Large, some 9 x * others 10 by 13 inches, 
the Standard, 6 x 8% inches. For One Dollar 
we will send, paid. ye of the or 
Fifty of the Standard. Samples, Two Large 
and Five Standard, together with our new Illus- 
trated Catalog No. 15 for 25 cents. Catalog 
alone, 6 cents, 


Cosmos Pictures Company 
290 Broadway, New York. 














PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
849 Broadway, New York. 








LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


ou know where and when goods in my line 
wilt be pure a write to me. J pay liberally 


AGENTS Wantae A SUMMER 
MONTHS 








This Coupon is good for $5.00. For ad 
with this eens yh I will send you (transportation 

charges P Woon me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U, 8. an orld, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth + 00). 
This ex enw at gga liberal offer is made to intro- 

uce th 


This Conpen. is good for 25 Cents. For 
2% cents with coupon, will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month ~ 8K, cards. Regular price, 
560 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
Ne 1s schon hve Books and Apparatus, 
0. ool Supplies— an 
Ho. 11 Schoo! and Ofice af a 
. very For 
Schools, N 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago ing 


STUDY HUMAN NATURE. 


Successful teachers are 
students of human nature. 
You can acquire the abil- 
ity to read the langu 

of nature pp p abit in 
child or adult—the secret 
of success, 


The mastery of this sci- 
ence by a teacher means 
| eg © pupil is un- 

his enthusiasm 
aroused, and his: most rapid 
~ ment accom plish- 
means pleasure as 
wel a as popularity and prof- 
it for the teacher. 
Prof. W. H. Young, Ph. D. Principal of the School 
of Human Nature at Athens, Ga., has prepared, 
after 25 years of p in n, & corres- 
pondence course outlining methods of study in 
actual life, which enables one to obtain in a few weeks 
a knowled ofmen, which would ro eo 
years. th this knowledge, one may acquis suc- 
om and b ah before he is too old to A ~ a th 
Tuition $8.00 .. bighly yr ge by educators. 
ur mone uest 
Write today for catal ogue K, —— ' 
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‘*Pifth Reader.’ The Rational 
Method in Reading. By Edward G. 
Ward, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sixth half-year’s 
work. Illustrated. 304 pp. Intro- 
ductory price, 58 cents. 

The Fifth Reader in the Rational 
Method in Reading Series is as attrac- 
tive and useful a book as one could 
ask for a school reader. In its literary 


quality, in the entertaining, instruc- | 


tive and ethical value of its selections, 
and in artistic illustration it ranks 
high. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Stevenson, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Bryant, Shelley, Hans 
Christian Andersen, the brothers 
Grimm, Hawthorne, E. C. Stedman, 
and Eugene _ Field. Stories from 
Norse, Greek and German mythology 
are here; and biographical sketches 
of great characters in history, bits of 
nature lore in prose and verse, stories 
of Indian life, and accounts of scien- 
tific inventions afford abundant vari- 
ety. Much space is given to fiction 
of a high class, such as will delight 
boys and girls—selections from Alice 
in Wonderland, Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, and Louisa M. Alcott’s popular 
sturies. Throughout the book the 
ethical element is dominant, without 
being insistent. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. New York, Boston. 


* * * 


Language Lessons from Litera- 
ture.’’ From the Webster-Cooley 
Language Series. By Alice Wood- 
worth Cooley. BookI and HII. Size 
73% by 5%. Cloth. 200 and 318 
pages, respectively. The three essen- 
tials to a good book on language are, 
a correct fundamental idea, an author 
of individuality, culture and experi- 
ence, and a plan of development that is 
simple, practical and progressive. 
We believe Mrs. Cooley’s book has 
these three essentials. The plan of 
development is practical and progres- 
sive. Each chapter is made up of a 
group of language lessons related in 
thought, presenting a logical and 
progressive sequence of work, intro- 
ducing language facts inductively, and 
providing abundant material for oral 
and written practice with definite 
suggestions as to its use. 

‘*Elementary Composition.’’ From 
the Webster-Cooley Language Series. 
By William Frank Webster. Size 7 
by 5% inches. Cloth, 323 pages. 
This book, the third in this series,can 
be used in the first year of a high 
school course by those who suspended 
the regular study of composition in 
the grammar grades, and will make 
an easy introduction to the more ad- 
vanced study of high school classics 
and composition. Or it will be found 
to contain sufficient material for study, 
if the composition is pursued in con- 
junction with grammar, and it will 
give an adequate preparation for high 
school composition and literature. 
The subjects for composition are 
varied and suggestive. Houghton, | the 





Mifflin & Cumpany, New York. 





NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., PROP. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY rca aeas 


22 THE HIER, Dept. A, SYRA' -Y. 








Te Pr Pratt Teachers’ Agency “FR Aven 


and norma! graduates, special and other teachers to col! 
Advises parents about ate 


ene om 


blic and private 


WM. O. PR '. Manager. 








FISHER====AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades cone Ny oa li Teachers. Assists Teachers in 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


8 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHORN 3 tact iyth St., New York, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
ed 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer. 





POSITIONS wreiogue. District scnoot 


p Berenstain... January 1, 1904. 
Teachers eee Aapeey, ig Du prapete N. ¥. 


‘A. W. EMERSO 
MERBERT TUTHILL, A. 





STAMMER 
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The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Receives many calls for teachers during the fall. 
pan hen oe |, We can be of assistance to you. Write 


ADAMS & neqens, Managers, 
Columbus, od . Ohie. 





the most hustling, wideawake Teach- 
er’ Agency in the West. Write at once 
for terms and full particulars to 


Binkley & Baker, Managers, 
Temple, Texas. 

(The managers have had.20 years expe- 

- Suey? and” Bligh Sevool and, Normal 

Work in Ky., Ohio, Ill, Pa., and Texas.) 








THANKSGIVING CARDS. 

) 436 x 536 inches 
in size. Print- 
ed in 5 colors, 
and embossed 
{| in gold.—Fancy 
, deckle edge. 
Shows May- 
flower and 
' Landing of the 
paws) 
| propriate Poem 
with space for 





, name of Teach- 
‘er. Price 15c 
per dozen. 





Send stamp. 
Env. to Match 
Box N. 10c per dozen. 


Ohio Printing Co,, New Philadelphia, Ohio, 














SHORTHAND BY MAIL| tp 


Or ia PERRIN, ores * by the simple, ~ a. 


book on a —. EE and pamphlets. 
Write H. NM Pernin dnethendt tute Detroit, Mich 


Short Sey Writing Drawing, ee 
a 
Journalism Iustrating 


TAUGHT FREE BY MAIL 


Use Your Spare Time at Home 
and Learn a Paying Profession 


Providence has given to you, and to every- 
«dng eg i capacity to do some one 


thi 
That tal talent is worth money to you, because 
it a a market value, 
ur business is to aan your particular 
and to put you in the direct line of 
tion, ora paying market for 
() 
7oWe extend a helping hand tc you. 
We can increase your income, 


We Buy Our Student’s Work 


a the satisfactory Manuscripts and 
Iiustra ions of our students. Tite at 
for information ; mention subject. 


A. P. GARDINER PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. C7, 320 Broadway, New York. 





Sample free—| & 


ards an lorse- 
ht all ove the Linn Fg Text ome 








see eesreunaaed pcmees, OF S0CRLALIEE, 
201 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special rates for teachers. Rag oy — Short- 
age uses oul -8 can learned 
io 30 out interfering swith einer du ties. 
No rul “lines : no shading; nothing con 
need it for use at institu utes, 
meetings. Worth all it costs for use at one ange 
Complete first lesson, testimenials and special 
duced rate offer to teachers sent on receipt of two O2 


coos Correspondence Schools, Inc. 
1043 ‘National Life Building, Chicago, ill. 





WANTED THEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 


Pens, Sold and guaranteed at $1.50. 


R. W. WHITNEY, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





Ask your Stationer for.... 





(565 nous poouataisa 





ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


Nos. 586, 570, 621. 


RBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 
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‘*A Latin Grammar.’’ 


By William 

Gardner Hale, Professor of Latin in 
the University of Chicago, and Carl 
Darling Buck, Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of 
Chicago. 12mo. 388 pages. List 
price, $1.00: 

This new Latin Grammar is the 
work of specialists and embodies the 
results of many years of independent 
study in their respective fields. It 
therefore presents the facts of the 
language in their true relations to one 
another. The field covered by the 
book is the syntax actually found in 
high-school Latin, with the addition 
of a small number of constructions 
which were necessary fot a general 
skeleton of the treatment. All 
matters that do not occur at all in 
high-school Latin or that are rare in 
the Latin ordinarily read in colleges, 
have been studiously omitted. For 
the use of high-school or college 
teachers these extraneous topics and. 
special idioms are presented in a 
special Supplement now in prepara- 
tion. In general, the authors have 
aimed to give only such explanations 
as are certain, reasonable, simple, and 
deal with the relations between ex- 
isting Latin forms. The citations in 
the grammar are those given for all 
the examples taken from actual Latin 
—wmost of them from the Latin read 
in the high school; but here and 
there other examples have been 
chosen as more simple or as affording 
parallels in a series. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


* * 
‘‘Our Language.’’ ~ Smith and 
Murray. Grammar. By C. Alphonso 


Smith, Ph. D., Professor of English, 
University of North Carolina. 12 
mo. 263 pages. Cloth. In grammar 
as in rhetoric the pupil should be 
taught to name and know his tools, 
but this knowledge should be not an 
end in itself, but a means of training 
the pupil’sconstructive powers. The 
goal of grammar is not to construe 
but to construct. Throughout this 
book, analysis and parsing, while not 
ignored, have been made subsidiary 
to the larger purpose of the teaching 
the pupil how to write and speak his 
own language correctly. The order 
followed is the normal order—the 
paragraph, the sentence, the clause, 
the phrase, then, in Part II, the parts 
of speech in detail. A chapter on 
punctuation and one on spelling are 
valuable features. The inductive 
methud is generally followed, but 
clearness is not sacrificed to an inflex- 
ible .method. Thirty-five Cautions 
are inserted, which are an advance on 
many efforts in this direction. Price 


50 cents. B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va. 
* * * 


‘*Allen and Greenough’s New Latin 
Grammar,’’ for Higher Schools and 
Colleges. By J. B. Greenough, late 
Professor of Latin in Harvard Uni- 
versity; George Lyman Kittredge, 
Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
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When You Buy Two of Them from 


J. Mi. HANSON 


NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR lyear, $ 
ae ome a or McCall's 
Cosmopolitan or Leslie’s as 


= our ere Price 


J. M. Hanson's Clubbing ' Offers 


LEXINGTON, 
isa ale Subscription 


One of These FREE HARPER'S BAZAR or PEARSON'S 
WOMAN'S HOPE COrPANION 


COSMOPOLITAN or LESLIE’S MO. 

All Subscriptions are for One Full Year and May be Sent to One or Separate Addresses. 

NORITAL INSTRUCTOR 
Home Companion 


oman’s 
Leslie’s or Success 


KENTUCKY. 
Offers Pipi Made 


OO 


one year 


|S 


lyear, $ .50 ) Our Club Price 
st 1.00 


“ 1.00 





1 year, $ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Woman’s Home Companio: 


3 } “Brice 91.25 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post 


Lyear, $1,99 } Oug Cub $7 75 





NORIIAL INST! pe + 1 year, * 


3 at} Omee $1.25 


NORIMIAL INSTRUCTOR 
Success or 


Cosmopolitan 


1 year, A pow ce” $1.25 





Harper’s Bazar or Leslie’s 

NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR l year, 
or licCall’s “ 

The Four rack News y 


$ .26 Our Club Price 


4 e ccess 


NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR 
| heed of Reviews 


1 year, * aa Club Price 
1. 


“ °. 





NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR 1 year, $. 
The School Review ~ 
Perry's Magazine me 


1:00 a 


= Our Club Price 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Art Interchange 
Woman's Home Companion ¢ 


1 year, $ pow 32. Club 5 





.| NORMALINSTRUCTOR lyear, $ 
Pathfinder or Leslie’s ee 


1 JH 125 


NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR 
The Etude 


On, oe ‘s 65 





World’s Work orCountry Life 1 year 
Leslie’s or Cosmopolitan 
Success 


“4.00 - 


Our Club Price 





Success 


Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan or Leslie's 


“é 


50 

00 

.50 

4.00 

1.00 

1 year, .50 
50 
80 

60 


S 

lyear, $2. 
“ 1. 

1. 





NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, School 


body’s $1.00. 





Cosmopolitan or Leslie’s or Woman’s 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, en Bazar, Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Outing, Success and Country Life 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, School Review, Review of Reviews and Success 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Housekeepe: 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Pathfinder, School Review and Woman’s Home Companion 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, World’s Work, Cosmopolitan and Suceess 


Review and World’s Work 


r, Pearson’sand Leslie’s Mo. 
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NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR, Art Interchange and Harper’s Bazar. : 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Woman’s Home Companion, Cosmopolitan and Leslie’ s . 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Pearson’s, Success and Woman’s Home Companion * . 


Or We Will Duplicate Any Combination Offer Advertised. 
including the rest of this year free and ‘“‘ ots Calendarjfor $I. 7 5 


The Youth’s Companion, iotiscersoses in sweive coun and got 


Harper’s Magazine may be added to any Combination for $3.35, Scribner’s $2.85, Century $3.65, St. Nicholas $2.65 
Saturday Evening Post $3.25, Ladies’ Home Journal $1.00, McClure’s $3.00, Munsey’s $1.00, Delineator $1.00, Every- 


If you will Send us three orders for any combinations you may have free as your premium, a yearly subcsription to 
FRE Home Companion. Your own club and two oth 


Our Complete 44-Page Catalogue of 3,000 periodicals and all club offers is Free. Ask us for it. 
4a~ We Want a Teacher in every town to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commissions paid. Address— 


J. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, 121 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON; KENTUCKY. 


ye r $3 oO 
Pub. Price 


may be added to any 


er clubs make the three. 
Better Write Today. 




















ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(SUMMER SCHOOL.) 





Ninth Annual Session — continu- 
2 oOo ous course. Fourterms zeeey. Janu- 
—- ary, April, July, te a 
Medical Course—Four } years 
— least 7 months each. 
Course—Two years of 6 
ee yaad months each. 
Illinois H. Brown, M D.. President. 
Medical B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
College N.H.Adams,M.D.,P! y Dean. 
Session Willard C. Sanford,M.D,,Secretary. 
1901-02 | 182-184 Washington Blvd, Chicayo 





Write For The Press. 


Turn your education into cash by writing for publi- 
cation. There’s a growing demand for sf.ort stories, 
features, magazine articles and general miscellany. 
On povie by we will send you a booklet full of valu- 
able tions on the subj Costs nothing. 
Address United Press py neeete, 687 Postal 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARITHMETIC SELE TAUGHT. sx’ 


have forgotten what you once learned about. Arith- 
metic, ty 7 ae New Method requires no 
teacher. nes | omg: ice 50 cts. Best book ever 
published. Zeller, Pub., 7634 8. 4th, 
St. Louis, Moo ts Established 1870, 








Business men need you. Take 
Young le a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All pupils located. Send for 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mgr., Oswego, N. Y. 





Choice New Entertainments for 
Thaaksgiving and 
Christmas 


20t?, Century Thankasgiv: 
dialogues, etc. U p-to-da' 
20th Century Christmas Exercises. 
and pa ae Practical, +, high 
Newsboys’ Th: giving. A 
enthusiastic, sensible, but fa unn. 
Feast in the Wilderness. Play f 
Bright and clever. 
jt jogues and Plays. 


Exercises. 
weapuivating, Be, 


The newest 


salty to 


Christmas. 


instructive, onesine. The ay ost 


Pin de Siecle 
vieasine fe features. 


le Christmas 
usable, pecignetal. 15c. 
Soostannine Dialogue. Easy, 


‘ovem 
Prilliant. pleas 
Thankee 


me, oo gratify 
ercises. 


ving Operetta. Music 


vita 
bright and. cetehy. Full of fun. 165¢. 
Graumbler. Christmas Operetta, Bril- 


iant music, sparkling words. 1 
mas Star Drill. 


Fancy marches, etc. Su- 


perb. 1 
Don't Be 


; I Oan't Play To-Night. 


So Rough, Jim 
Mf pathetic character song. Music ¢ 
The Ko Splendid duet for little tots. A 


great success. 26¢. 


entertainments. 


Our complete catalogue of 
Fi REE Our Sebe es catalogue of holiday requisites. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
March Brothers, 








Shorthand Typewriting wovent*tor 


oughly by mail. Prices 
writers furnished. Situations for 
Strayer’s Business College, 


aatee, DT. Dh. 








GET IT FREE! 


Tar im or Gx pipes ‘? Fou nee 
pay a cent 









or the instru 





A tar at half price, direct 
fi We ship express pre-}) 
qadine Capentn pf unt portent potietan 
our ex nse if no’ 
he "Adans” is aed by 10,000 
1 instruments }, 


for Se 
r 60.75 Handolx No. 30 and Guitar] 
Ro both hand-made of best mater- 
fai finish og our leaders. 
by dealers for ¢ 
012.50 worth o ‘envene for nothing. 
Write today for f free sample lesson 


catalog 


CHAS. C. ADAMS & CO., Dwight, Illinois, 
Makers of Fine Mandolin and Guitars, 




















YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. 


As stenographers in the Civil Service and in busi- 
mess houses. Salaries $1000. to $1400. a year. We 
qualify you by mail. fe lend you a $100. Ty 

writer to learn on, Our apie © the best. Can 

learned in a few months. We have branches in 
every large city, and gurantee to secure every 
—— a position. Write at once for booklet and 
oe and get ready for position next winter 


ysis ATTAN COR. INST. 
918E. isecb pe 7. e N. Y. City. 





PLAYS@sesezise: 








College 
Education 


es, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade, 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced ome and 
those aspiring to responsible posi 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL. BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Low yp books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC 
ed 


STUDY | LAW. Home 


Rd way of ceatng tow 
repared our ents As An 
pee n eve om for success in 
pub’ — aon origi- 

13 years, 


































PPoupence 
OOL OF LAW, 
268 Maiestic Detroit. Mich. 


Ee BE Pet 


5 vaniees — — oe neaadoe 
J olicials ofthe 
we ws and maintain a. / 
for for this study exclusively. Saagattsesye oders cost, tui- 
iclagraphy YY ting), ‘board and room, six 
source } 3 this can be reduced, Gata- 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBORO, PA. 


Established in 1861. Free Tuition. New Dormi- 
tory. High Grade School for Teachers. Offers 
superior advantages. Fall session opens Sep- 
tember 7th, 1908. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 


IN TEN WEEKS, 
You can at your own aos, hf the 
Meisterschaft Syst 

Learn to speak fluently Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught asifactually in the presence 
of the teacher. Terms $5.00 for each language. 
Questions answered and exercises corrected free 
charge. Part I (3 Lessons), sent on receipt of 2 
cents. Meisterschaft Publishing Cc onmees 
210 Summer St., « 


IF YOu bees to wate te 
most progress 
the study of J wicantee 


“QUINN METHOD” 
Correspondence School of Music 
724 Royal Ins. Bldg., Chicago 


STENOGRAPHERS 


CAN SECURE ANY NEW NOVEL SOLD AT 




















with this offer. “Limit 


hers Literary Ryreay 
Liberty St. wy York. 








LEARN ELEGR AP tly AND RAIL- 
ROAD fy aay! BTUNG- 
Our graduates receive to $150 per month, 
direct from school. Sortisnea 18 years. Con- 
ted with petisenee, RE can pay after you 
hive a positio ~ ee og Free. 
orse School of Tel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





= ELEGRAPHY 


7 n 
ot egal 


yacee idea ca Telograpby, Box Pe 
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versity; A. A. Howard, Professor of| 7 


Latin in Harvard University; and 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of 
Latin in the Michigan State Normal 
College. Price $1.20. The New 
Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar, 
which first appeared as an epoch-mak- 
ing. book in.1872, and which has been 
used .extensively ever since in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges, appears in 
an entirely new form. The arrange- 
ment of the book has been changed 
throughout; every new contribution 
to classical. scholarship. has been: ex- 
amined and incorporated, when ap- 
proved by the editors; and the 
typography has been brought to the 
highest standard. The — historical 
coutinuity has been carefully pre- 
served; it is still the Allen and 
Greenough Grammar. The revision 
was begun by Professor Greenough 
himself and was completed after his 
death by a circle of schulars who had 
long been most intimately associated 
with him. -Ginn & Company, Boston, 


* * * 


‘*A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys.’’ 
Selected and arranged in dialogue 
furm by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. With page designs in 
two colors by Marion L. Peabody. 
70 pages, 16mo. Cloth. Gilt top. 
Price 75 cents net. Postge 8 cents. 

This is a unique little volume in 
conception and execution, and is fur- 
ther described as ‘‘ being a set of con- 
versatious between sundry pairs of 
poets assenting or anon dissenting in 
conveying to one another their minds 
on various subjects.’’ Thus we find 
Keats and Browning discussing 
‘*Beauty’’; Browning and Shakespeare 
talking over ‘‘Love’’ and ‘‘Democ- 
racy’’; Shakespeare speaking about 
‘*Flowers’’ with Spenser, and con- 
cerning ‘‘Philosophy’’ with Milton, 
while he also finds time to reprove 
lazy Tom Hood for not rising earlier. 
Some twenty-six sets of conversations 
are arranged, being taken verbatim 
from the works of the poets in ques- 
tion. The American group is repre- 
sented by Lanier, Whitman, Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, and Bryant. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


* * * 


‘*An Introductory Arithmetic.’’ 
By David M. Sensenig, M. S., and 
Robert F. Anderson, A. M., Instruc- 
tors in Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. Illustrated. 
262 pp. Introductory price, 40 cents. 

A first book in arithmetic, induc- 
tive in method and carefully graded; 
it gives the pupil an intelligent 
understanding of processes and abund- 
ant practice in operations. Its prac- 
tical, business-like tone is one of the 
strong puints of the book. The 
problems are clear and sensible, and 
deal with vommon transactions, such as 
children are familiar with or must 
meet in later life. Percentage, inter- 
est and simple business papers are 
treated in «a way that gives a foun- 
dation of business knowledge. Silver, 





Burdett & Co., Boston. 
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Before the advance in price of WORLD'S EVENTS, 
to $1.00 a year, which will be made February 1st, we 
want every family in the Union to have an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe. We are particularly anxious to 
thoroughly cover villages and rural districts and know 
of no reasons better qualified to do this than the 


~ teachers employed there. 


Appeals to All. 


The character of WORLD’S EVENTS is such that it 
appeals to all intelligent persons. It is primarily a 
monthly news review, but in addition to: giving a 
thorough review of the events of the world, each issue 
contains special articles treating important subjects of 
current interest. Illustrations constitute an attractive 
feature of each number. 


Marked Improvements to be Made. 


WORLD’S EVENTS is to be increased in size, and 
printed on better paper. Beginning with an early issue 
each number will contain an illustrated story by a 
popular author. The January number will'contain a 
double page outline map of the world and on this map 
will be indicated by red stars every place in the 
world where anything of importance has occurred 
during the preceding quarter. These maps will be 
regular quarterly features during 1904, and possibly 
for an indefinite period. They will be styled News 
Review Maps of the World and as there will be given in 
connection with each star the page on which the article 
treating of the subject designated can be found, it is 
hoped to make them of great value to those desirous 
of keeping well informed. 

November, December and January are the best sub- 
scription months of the year. During these months 
we hope to add thousands of new names to the 
WORLD’S EVENTS list. The present low rates of soc. 
a year or three years for $1.00, should enable one to 
secure many subscriptions inany community. Agents 
retain half of each Soc. or $1.00 collected for new sub- 
scriptions as their commission. Many publishers give 
large prizes and small commissions. _ Our terms pro- 
vide unusual commissions and no prizes, thus re- 
ss — every worker in exact proportion to the effort 
made. - 

Will you represent us? If so write at once and all 
necessary material for doing successful work will be 
sent. 

Merely working Saturdays will enable teachers to 
add materially to their incomes. 

The price is to advance to $1.00 a year February 
1st next. The intervening time should be particularly 
favorable for securing subscriptions. 


Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Saturday Workers Wasa” ] 
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Illustrated Game of 


Domestic Animals. 


Louis M. 
By &, SONTE™ Principal 23d Intermediate 


Bald by M ADELAIDE Rowen, Mn ey Paeery 
A game for upper no: 


judgment. 
Large, clear text— vocabulary sim 
Intensely interesting poe ar in =. groupor 
class work. Played by pairing similar charac- 
teristics, habits or uses of the different animals. 
* Sold by dealers, or sample game, 25c. 
OTHER ronane 


ti Scteemotionteed Dike ne hird pd do 
t to 
fremioan, 


Wild Animals, third to sixth years. 
Constructive > sixth i eighth years. 
ghey Life, game of U.S. history, sixth 


Prepared by practical school men. Especially 
adapted for group work, also suitable for class 
work, Simple or difficult forms of play to suit 
the pupils’ needs. 

Sold by dealers, or sample of any game, 25c. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


/AGENTS WANTED ! 1 


lise" At “Cues Prices ape ially 
Carbo-Siate Blackboard is 
latest, — Serres finest 
urable; very 
light, eight almost nothing 
A. H. ANDREWS CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Pioneer School Furniture House. 


Key to Harvey’s Grammar—$1.00 
The Practical Speller—25c 
Also other books. Catalog free. 
H. H. EMPIONS, PUB., Alliance, Ohio. 
1 will learn Drawin 
Sy Ere 
us this determination 


Hy — mateo tocarryit sone 
say branch of Drawing ,ae booklet in 
three 


tell how she eo igcan can be done, 
Es ACHE SCHOO! F DRAWING, 


ee he 
Cent ral University 
plat 










































LADIES: STUDY AT HOME 


Simple, easy for all. Our lectures are 
r ain equal to those given in any hospital. 
everywhere, We give ovr physicians 
everyw e give our pupils bed- 
TO side e: and demonstration b 
oral instruction. Catalogue and testi- 


Nurse sons moniais Free. Am. Cor. School 





RN ny epee 
schiuian Lg offers lite - with 
Resniary set otcew ney Fa tel lgeat people a oe 
e, the original proofreading school, can pre; 
i for the work more thoroughly than any ot ee 
omeCorrespondence Schools, Phi Iph 


Learn to use the English 

Mm 0 language correctly. Rid 
yourself of bad habits of 

instruction hy! mail. Write for 


information “MORHIS ADAMS. 31 Sibi 
on, r\ 
Triangle Building Rochester, N.Y ee” 


Shorthand id by N Mail. 


fomon FRER Ponies SOME tne cen 
LEGE, Williamsport, Pa. ne 


Teleg rap h Positions rere 


T.C. ee pa pt. 8 Unrichewilie 0. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
Officially and Seeny adopted by the N. W, 
wire heel of of Commerce. Send for Py oe 

nd Trial Lesson. Isaac Pitm: Sons, 
TVernoee N. Y. a 














rpassed |'the 7 and A 


hia | Box 798, - . . 





KING’S “VERTICAL” PENS 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


Nos. 1- Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens 
are adapted for school and college use. 
30 cts. per gross. 


Make Your Own Ink. — 
Save Money cre ‘putting up @ package of 
gredients te for making bea gre 


ink,1 lon 
der ekint oT full cass ot excellent re a a Tak, 


School ies, Composition ee 
Letter hae = Practice Paper, nd for 
quotations. 


GEO. F. KING CO., Manufacturer, 
42 Hawley Street, e  Beston, Mass. 














catalogue of over 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St.,Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., N. Y. 


$35 5 ia pays tuition and board 6 months by our 
01 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free 





plan in Normal, College, Music, or Business 
urse. Normal & Business College, Anniston, Ala. 


Writes cards at 15 cts. per 
dozen. Lessons in pen- 
nsh pty Se Recebuen 












TEACHERS, INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing, En- 


page A — optics. I any S this knowledge 

hay af ite for circulars, 

iT. “LOUIS WATCH ARING SCHOOL, 
St. s, Missouri. 





U.S.HISTORY end CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
4 bennett’s Inductive a and Tables in, 
; the Best. te ever > 
lished.” Stticiates® 8 ‘administration incl 
Used with any Text Boo e@ Book gives = 
isfactio: Co. 


Coshocton Co, O. = iat itt et ied. 











A Typewriter absolutely Free—t-:.- 


plete course in touch typewriting without charge ; 
to each student enrolled for our course (Isaac 
Ficman System in Thirty Lessons) of short- 
sy mail. Positions secu! 
BE K, 1274 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS 


Your - masey. be back honestly say 
after a fair ‘hake Stout's D Daily Reporting 
System is not the best thing you have ever seen 
towards making the rfect school. With an 
experience of 20 years in the class-room—10 of which 
the writer has used his Daily Reporting System—he 








Mich. | declares in full faith, it is the most popular among 


the patrons, as well as the m ost effective device he 
has ever seen in getting good a work in the school. 


Itis highly recommended by both. eon and 
examiners. D. C. Kreidler, mez of th s Pub. Co, 
says: “It seems to bea good thing.” Bend for 


ao S... 0lll now use 
PROF. Rk. W. STOUT, Poolesville, Md. 


TELEGRAPHY. 
KEEPING 
on SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 





gugete on it easily in a few weeks. We are 
una! suppl ly iy the — for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers an rs. No Keys tuition 


until Desition is secured, Write today for particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, 


One to three teachers in each 
ean! several counties of New York 
and Pennsylvania that wish to 


increase their regular earnings by representing 
locally a well-known college. Address, d 
Buffalo, N. Y . 


SHORTHAND wretcourse. Booklet and fuil 
particulars Free James S.Allen,Jackson,Mich. 


The Jolly Old Ped ne, @ unique publication 
full of wit and wisdom ‘Sent one your for 25 cents 


in stam 
Ashland, Nebr. 











D.K. Lora Y, - « 


Books ; Prints; Engravings: let of Old, 


New, pod | Unesaenen. Ry Tiny all subjects. Cata- 
logue free, Chelsea Boo! e 207 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


THE BURRO BOOK oiiiictiency ne nt 
old, 64 Cute Photos of Burros, (Rocky Mountain 
Paper ee x a am saa DING Co 
Box? Cc. Golicale Springs Oc eae 


ELOCUTION taught by mail. Prospectus free. 














Bell's Expression Studio, Boston, Mass. 





‘Warrensburg Teachers Agene 19___ Prompt, Reliable. Many vacancies occur during the 
"Holida T lans. particulars. 
Orville J. Orsborn, 612 Normal they Warrensburg, Mo. Me.” cesta ha 
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tion; and it is not proposed in any case that any member of the Club shall be 







Normal Instructor 
Cyclopedia Club. 










There can be no doubt as to the truth of the follow- 


ing simple and important statements: 


To every live teacher a good Cyclopedia is almost a necessity. 
al Coda school belting, and every school room if possible, Ounht to have a 
g 

Every I holes of intelligence, especially where there are children, needs a 
good Cyclopedia. 

“In union there is strength”—1,000 teachers combining and buying to- 
gether can undoubtedly buy much cheaper than the same individuals can buy 
separately. 

A glance at the advertising pages of leading magazines and newspapers 
shows that there are several Cyclopedias now in the field which are presum- 
ably good, also that the publishers will sell on easy installment payments to 
those not prepared to pay cash. 


In view of all of the above points, we think that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of Normal Instructor 
readers to organize a Cyclopedia Club. 

If the plan impresses you favorably, having in view 
your own interest, or the interest of your school, or of 
the homes represented in your school, or of your friends 
generally, we ask that you write us by early mail, 


follows: 


Say if you would like personally a Cyclopedia, and indicate if you have any 
one in mind as preferable. 

Say whether you would be inclined to pay cash or buy on installments, and 
if the latter in what sums monthly you would undertake to pay. 

Say whether, if satisfactory, you think you can influence orders from your 
School Directors, the families of your pupils or your friends, and how many. 

Of course, in your response to this notice you put yourself under no obliga- 



































responsible for any other member, but only for the Cyclopedia which is in- 
dividually ordered. 


We want responses from ail interested as early 
possible—so that Teachers, Pupils and Schools may 
have, as nearly as may be, the benefit of the whole 
school year. 

As soon as may be, having ascertained how many 
we can Serve, and their preferences, we shall negotiate 
with the several publishers and make prompt report 
to each applicant, and each can then take such action 














as may be thought personally advantageous. 

If we find even so few asa thousand (it certainly 
seems that there ought to be many thousand) who want 
Cyclopedias, we know we can secure for the members 
of the Club terms which will be most highly satisfac- 
tory—prices certainly below half the rates usually 
charged, (and possibly much better), and terms of pay- 
ment almost anything within reason. 

We confidently hope to do the readers of the “Nor- 
mal Instructor and Teachers’ World” some very sub- 
stantial and satisfactory service. 


Address, if you are having occasion to write to this 
office, Dansville, N. Y., but, preferably, write to 


SRSA TES HS 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR CYCLOPEDIA CLUB, 


84 Bible House, N. Y. City. 
creer 
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Concert Grand 


Save from $75 to $200 


23 
Other Styles to 
select from 


Style 29 


Upright 


The ae | tay 4 to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
7. do not employ agents to sell the WING 
arti we is sold direct from our factory. To the actual 





0 
WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and désign of case. 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid jester 


We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. _Allexpense vad te risk is 


= in nes tye eK 








“IT should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
business. No one is do themselves 
justice in not — themselves of your 
mos: 
durability 


tone, touch and 
of your janos cannot be 
questioned. e ins 
ment pleases every one who hearsit, 


rumental attach- 
allows a combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.” — ALBERT DRakE- 
GERT, 
hoe I ponett ofven oy ae m- 

r is giving us the very best sat ion, 

In tone, touch and workmanship it is A Compete Book of nf 
certainly extra fine. The s part 
of it seems to be that you can sell such 
an instrument for such a low price.”— 
F. D, GREEN, , Lake County, Ohio. 


withont piano accom: ment, can be rap dod gre Ls 
&@ parlor pendent e original yar ee my 
piano, although there are several imitatio: 
ALL WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 3 octaves, 
oo double lever, 
ireassian walnut, 











The purchaser 
live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfacto’ 
a piano from us than to buy from a localdealerin yourown town or city. Write us and receive full partic 


freight at ad b and without asking fi advan pond eg orn Bed! ater 
in advance withou ing for an ce 
pte cena i cack Pelche and % 
== it ier not en 
There is no 


The nttrimental ; Attachment =. 


Lapa by a single player on the piano as 


y concert grand scale. 
Y ge ape Cases are double pe ge ee and are 
lark rich see Lew g Saniee quarted oak, gy nized. 


Over 33,000 Wing Pianos 2° 


A Com We sell a WING PIANO on a payments, 
I Epon Abou sent free ~ 


fully made as Wing Pianos. 
in r an tone, eusy Sction, very handas appearance, and need no tuning. ng 
see bade tke factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly 
catalogue and prices write to 


to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit, 
saves the retail profit. This means a master ot from $75 to $200. No matter how far uate a to buy 


or your choice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United —, 
ys; you can compare it ully and critical: real 
y satisfactory in every respect we i take it 1 
Bo nota tbe eld it advance. We pay all freights. 

tates perfectly the tones ofthe Mando- 

lin, Guitar,Harp,Zither and Banjo. Music 
written for there instruments, with and 
h rendered by 
by us, and itcannot be had in any other 


ne eee volume and power of 
le in all choicest woods— 


manufactured and sold in 34 years. 
WING F PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 
any defect in eye action, workmanship or 
and take see oid instruments in e: 
vest, The Je only com complete book of its kind 
ne intendin, havea s a piano should have it 
Pianos. They ve & sweet, powere. lasting 
Wing Organs 
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RATES OF TUITION. 

The Tuition Fee for either the Normal Course (26 weeks,) Ad- 
vanced Normal Course (26 weeks, ) or Scientific Course (26 weeks) is 
$12.00 in monthly installments, or $10.00 cash with application. 

Student’s Course, Drawing Course, Penmanship Course, Commer- 
cial Law, or Correspondence, $7.00 in monthly installments; or $6.00 
cash with application. 

Initiatory Bookkeeping (13 weeks), $12.00 in monthly installments, 
or $10.00 cash with application. 

Shorthand $14.00 in monthly installments, or $12.00 cash with ap- 
plication. Complete Bookkeeping Course $20.00 in monthly install- 
ments, $18.00 cash with application. 


Equal to Three Years of High School. 
I have derived as much benefit from the Advanced Normal Course of 
the American Correspondence Normal, as from three years at High 
School. EpNaA T. HALSTEN, Volga, 8. D. 


Received 92 Per Cent in Bookkeeping. 
Since pursuing your Course in Initiatory Bookkeeping, I have passed 
an examination for a First Grade Teachers’ Uniform Certificate, earn- 
ing & standing of 92 per cent in that subject. The Course was well worth 


the money. 
. CHEsTER A. BULLARD, Saratoga, N. Y. 


All It Is Claimed to Be. 
I have found the Normal Course all that is claimed for it. Ithas en- 
abled me to become a better scholar, a more accurate thinker, and Iam 
able to express my thoughts in a more exact form. 


W. G, Hill 
WALTER G. HILL, Canton, Ohio, 











Learn While You Earn 


You can pursue any of the Courses by Mail /isted on the inside cover page of this journal, while you 
are engaged in teaching, and thus prepare yourself for examination, for a higher grade certificate, - 
for a better position at a better salary, or for a business position. 





For Further Particulars See Inside Cover Page and Send For Catalogue 








SPECIAL DISCOUNT FROM RATES 

Any person sending his application accompanied by the names of 
ten persons he thinks will be interested in our Courses, and the first 
installment of $2.00, or cash in full, will be enrolled as a student of 
the Normal, Advanced Normal, or Scientific Course for $10.00 ‘pay- 
able in installments or $8.00 cash ; or for a half term of Normal, 
Advanced Normal, Scientific or for the Students, Drawing, Pen- 
manship, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial law or Correspond- 
ence Course for $6.00 payable in installments, or $5.00 cash with 
application. 

The first installment for the Initiatory Bookkeeping, Complete 
Bookkeeping or Shorthand Course (on the instalimens plan) 1s $5.00. 


Salary Nearly Doubled. 

Since pursuing the Normal Course from the A. C. N., I have secured 
an intermediate grade certificate, and my salary has been raised from 
$25 to $45 per month, I can heartily recommend your Courses. 

HELEN RatcuiFr, Kinder, La, 

[Miss Ratcliff is now pursuing the Advanced Normal Course. j 


Received Standing of 80 Per Cent. 

I took the Teachers’ Uniform Examination for a Second Grade, and 
received astanding of 80 per cent in Drawing. The highest any one else 
received was 65 per cent. So you can see what your Drawing Course 
has done for me. A. G. BowEN, Clarendon, N. Y. 


Will Recommend Courses, 
I have made rapid improvement with your Penmanship Course and 
shall recommend it. Afler pursuing your Professional Penmanship 
Course, I feel competent to teach all branches of ornamental penman- 


ship. G. A. Waicur, Colliers, W. Va. eevee tluae 
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Current Biography of American 
Educators. 





WILLIAM H. LANGDON. 


City Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 
See pictures on front cover. 


ILLIAM H, LANGDON was born in 
Alameda County, California, Sept. 25, 
1873. He was educated in grammar, 
high and normal schools of his native 

State. He was also graduated from thé Cali- 

fornia Business College and was admitted to 

practice law in 1896. He began teaching in 
graded schools and was principal of a large 
grammar school for nine years, during the 
last five years of which he was also a grade 
. teacher and principal of a large evening 
public school. He also kept an office and 
practiced law while teaching. He is rated as 





an orator of some ability and was elected 


City Superintendent in November, 1902, for a 
‘term of four years. He has removed the 
office from political intluence and has ap- 
pointed as deputies men of high educational 
standing, choosing instructors in education 
from the Universities of California and Stan- 
ford. 





O. B. MARTIN. 


State Superintendent of Education for South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 


O. B.. Martin, State Superintendent of 
Education for the State of South Carolina, 
has been identified with. public school affairs 
throughout his entire career. He was born 
November 8, 1870, at Central, S. C., five 
miles from the home of John C. Calhoun, the 
present site of Clemson Agricultural and 
- Mechanical college. At an early age Super- 
intendent Martin began teaching in the 
country schools of his native county. Later 
he was graduated from Furman University, 
the Baptist college of South Carolina. After 
graduation he accepted the principalship of 
the Donalds’ School in Abbeville County. 
From this position, he was elected to a _posi- 
tion in one of the public schools in the City 
of Greenville, in which city he remained for 


nine years, having been promoted to the 
principalship of the Central School. 
During his term in this work, Mr. Martin 
attended various summer schools and edu- 
cational associations in various parts of the 
United States. He has been a special 
student of public school problems and his ad- 
ministration, which began in January, 1903, 
is developing much interest and advancement 
in common school improvement. Several 
conferences of leading school and college men 
and also County Superintendents of Educa- 
‘tion have been held, and the educational 
forces of the Palmetto State are working to- 
gether along definite lines for the upbuilding 
of the schools. 





DANIEL B. PARKINSON. 
President Southern Illinois State Normal School, Car- 
bondale, Ill. 

Daniel Baldwin Parkinson was born near 
Highland, Madison County, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1845. His early education was 
obtained in the rural school of his father’s 
district, and in the town of Highland. In 
1863 he entered McKendree College, and was 
graduated from that institution in 1868. 
From the same institution he received the 
degree of M. A., in 1874, and the degree of 
Ph. D., in 1898. 

In the fall of 1869 he» was made superin- 
tendent of the schools of Carmi, Illinois. At 
the close of the year he was elected to the 
chair of mathematics and natural sciences in 
Jennings Seminary, which position he filled 
for three years. The year following his 
resignation from this position he spent in 
the physical and chemical laboratories of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Illinois. apt 

The Southern Illinois State Normal School 
having been established by the General As- 
sembly and nearing completion, the subject 
of this sketch was elected in the spring of 
1874 to the chair of the physical sciences in 
that institution. This position he filled till 
in 1898 he was elected its president, which 
position he continues to occupy. Mr. Park- 
inson from childhood has been identified with 


the work of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
filling for many years its varied official posi- 
tions. He has also been a staunch friend of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement, both in the town and in the insti- 
tution, having served asa member of the 
executive committee, and also the executive 
committee of the World's Convention when 
held in St. Louis. 

For many years he has been closely identi- 
fied with the State and National Educational 
Associations. 
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Training Children in Thinking. 


By Daniel B. Parkinson, President Southern IIlinois State 
Normal School, Carbondale, Ill. 





The development of the human soul into 
its fullness of power demands the highest 
activity of the individual, the church, and 
the state. It is conceded on every hand that 
the primary purpose of the public school is to 
so environ and direct the activities of the 
child that he may grow into the highest type 
of citizenship. There are many aspects to 
this effort, and the movement must  neces- 
sarily be rational in order to secure the de- 
sired results. The formation and establish- 
ment of character ranks second to none; in 
fact, it stands preeminently above all others. 

However, in order to determine the high 
ideal of human effort, the individual must 
needs have the intellect trained to discern re- 
lations and govern him in his conceptions of 
duty and his plans of effort. 

How best to train the child in the training 
process comes to be one of the most vital 
questions for the teacher to consider. Be- 
cause the earlier generations, who were not 
favored with learned treatises on psychology 
and pedagogy, attained to a fair knowledge 
of material things, and of human interests, 
does not relieve the students of soul develop- 
ment from a study of the best possible train- 
that he 
may be able to grapple the new problems of 
life that confront him from time to time. 

As civilization becomes more and more 
complex, the demand for intellectual citizen- 


ing to be given the child of today, 
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ship becomes more and more urgent. The 
commercial activities of today call for trained 
brains as never before. The modern process 
of moving large masses of earth by the use 
of the steam shovel instead of the pick and 
the spade, and the work of the engineer on the 
locomotive or the motorman on the trolley 
car instead of that of the driver of the stage- 
coach, are good illustrations of the change 
in method of manual activity. 

In this age of marvelous industrial evolu- 
tion we do well to direct the thought of chil- 
dren to the significance of the material 
things about them. School men have dis- 
covered the advantage, in securing the inter- 
est of children, of dealing with the concrete 
instead of the abstract. In later years they 
have further discovered that the living thing 
has more meaning to the child, hence attracts 
his attention better than does the inanimate 
body. And furthermore the care and culture 
of the living animal intensifies the interest. 
The whole problem of training in thinking 
hinges very largely on securing and retaining 
the attention and interest of the child 
sufficiently long to result in growth and 
strength, and to obtain a body of knowledge 
which may be used in the apperceptive 
processes in later experiences. 

Educators have been slow to see that the 
environment of the rural home is rich with 
experience and objects that are the most 
helpful in the strengthening of the observing 
and reasoning powers. The planting of seeds 
and the nurturing of plants, and afterward 
the gathering of the fruit; the care of ani- 
mals and the study of their habits furnish 
occasions for training in thinking found 
nowhere else. The city schools recognize 
the necessity of providing the school garden 
for this purpose, and it promises to be one of 
the happiest innovations in school work that 
has come to the children for many years. 
Children as well as adults think with greater 
pleasure and a higher degree of accuracy 
when the mental activity is associated with 
some motor activity. It is partly because of 
this relation that the boy enjoys his games 

1d sports, and the girl her sewing and 
‘*playing keep house.’’ 

Manual training and domestic science 
nossess this element in a large degree, and 
hence have come to stay, not only in the 
schools of the city but in the schools of the 
rural districts. Much of the language and 
number work should be related to this motor 
activity; in fact, it may be carried into the 
higher grades with great profit. The nearer 
the schoolroom comes to supplying the en- 
vironment and the activity which meet the 
natural impulses of children and offers the 
opportunity of leading these activities into 
the realm of discipline of power and the evo- 
lution of moral character, the nearer will it 
accomplish what the state most needs—welt 
poised, intelligent, practical, moral citizens ; 


ae) shia in “Figgers.” 
By E. Graham, High School, Topeka, Kansas. 
‘*E’en the moon hath her phases.’’ 


ROBLEM-solving is the mathematics 
of the people. No matter how great 
the value of examples, formulas, or 
the deduction of abstruse principles 

as a means of mental culture or of furthering 
mathematical progress, the public still asks 
the graduates of its schools to ‘‘do its sums.”’ 

Since the days when ancient Greek philos- 
ophers held ‘‘sum-doing bees’’ in the forum 
of Athens, where these worthies, keeping the 
methods secret, gave satisfactory answers to 
knotty mathematical problems asked by a 
fascinated and mystified populace who 
flocked to discover, if they might, the magi- 
cal art of these wizards, down through the 
days when the cute old gentleman assailed 
the collegian with ‘‘the herring and a half 
that cost a cent and a half,’’—the plain peo- 
ple have shown an unfailing,interest in the 
subject and have held in high admiration the 
person who could satisfactorily answer its 
catchy queries. 

Not only in questions of that character is 
interest shown, but the public in general de- 
mands, and justly too, that the young people 
of its schools shall be able to solve the practi- 
cal problems that puzzle the brain and stay 
the hand of this same overworked, busy pub- 
lic. It follows, therefore, that since a chang- 
ing public finds continual interest in these 
problems, the problems themselves must 
change, varying as do the milliner’s cre- 
ations, but accurately recording every phase 
of the political and commercial world. In- 
deed, it may not be too much to say that if 
other records and histories were lost, the 
mathematical problems of a time would re- 
veal its civilization. 

Note the following from a new arithmetic: 
“The battle of Manila began 41 minutes 
after 50’clock Sunday morning, May 1. 
Manila is in longitude 121° 20’ E., Washing- 
ton is in longitude 77° W. What was the 
time at Washington when the battle began 
by sun time? by standard time?’’ Sych is 
the text, but between the lines are the words 
annexation, Spanish oppression, Dewey, 
McKinley, Morse, Field, International Date 
Line, Royal Observatory, and indeed much 
that science, discovery, exploration, patriot- 
ism, or philanthropy has done for the race 
is suggested by this simple question. 

Ancient and modern modes of travel are 
easily discovered, also. The problem be- 
ginning, ‘‘If a man can walk eighteen miles 
a day,’’ has been replaced by ‘‘A train goes 
from London to Birmingham in three hours;”’ 
‘**The smaller wheel of a bicycle makes 135 
more revolutions than the larger ane’? And 

sn fealty ip: toidaté Book wilt nivigabt, include 
“the aiitniobite, avid the’airship. 








Odistions of hygiene are now found in the 
texts. One begins, ‘‘How much pure air 


- must be allowed to enter a schoolroom 20x18 


x10 to supply thirty pupils,’’ etc. Deeserve 
us! Inthe old days the amount of oxygen 
consumed by each pupil mattered little, since 
it came to him freely through the cracks of 
the log schoolhouse. All he had to do to 
solve the question of ventilation was tu 
lengthen or shorten his distance from the 
open fireplace, and he immediately . and 
effectively lowered his temperature and so 
solved and verified the problem at one and 
the same time. 

The arithmetic of fifty years ago 0 contained 
this problem: ‘‘Ifa man and his wife can 
drink a keg of beer in twelve days,’’ etc. ; 
and this—“‘If a bushel of corn is worth 35 
cents and makes 2% gallons of whiskey which 
‘sells at $1.14 a gallon, what is the profit ?’’ 
etc. This is suggestive. Whether the 
bibulous man who shared the drinks with his 
wife is extinct or not, he is not now consid- 


‘ered sufficiently suggestive of right living to 


make an example of him; and although 
many of our youth may be led into the 
liquor business, public sentiment forbids the 
predestination of its youngsters to that lucra- 
tive employment by the large per cent profit 
offered by Ray’s Higher. In contrast we 
copy this from a new algebra: ‘“‘A druggist 
accepts an offer of $5 for as many glasses of 
soda water as can be flavored with any two 
of his 20 syrups,’’ etc. The change in public 
sentiment on the liquor question is as 
marked as is the change from whiskey of the 
earlier to the soda water of the later problem. 


(Continued on page eleven.) 





Doctor Knew 





Had Tried it Himself. 


The doctor who has tried Postum Food Coffee 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and pleasant 
way out of the coffee habit and all of the ails 
following and he prescribes it for his patients as 
did a physician at Prospertown, N. J., one of his 
patients says: ‘‘During the summer just past I 
suffered terribly with a heavy feeling at the pit 
of my stomach and dizzy feelings in my head and 
then a blindness would come over my eyes so I 
would have to sit down. I would get so nervous 
I could hardly control my feelings. 

‘*Finally I spoke to our family physcician about 
it'and he asked if I drank much coffee and mother 
told him that I did. He told me tu immediately 
stop drinking coffee and drink Postum Food 
Coftee in its place as he and his family had used 
Postum and found it a powerful rebuilder and de- 
licious food drink. 

‘‘I hesitated for a time, disliking the idea of 
having to give up my coffee but finally I got a 
package and found it to be all the Dr. said. 
Since drinking the Postum in place of coffee my 
dizziness, blindness and nervousness are all gone, 
my bowels are regular and I am again well and 
strong. That is a short statement of what 
Postum has done for me.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The: Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Note this from Ray’s “‘Intellectual:’’ “‘If 
a man earn 37% cents a day, how much will 
he earn in 204 days?’ Not enough to stim- 
ulate the modern boy to join the ranks of 
laboret's, surely, nor enough to suit these days 
of frequent strikes and shorter hours—for 
witness this from the ‘‘'New Model:‘‘ “A 
clerk’s salary is $4,500,”’ etc. 

And so one might multiply illustrations. 
The settlement of the great West has given 
us many ‘‘land problems.’’ Recent years 
introduced the new units of electricity. Im- 
portation and scientific teaching require the 
metric units—and all these demands must be 
met, and in meeting them the old ways are 
gone, indeed. 

Where is the old-fashioned man whose boy 
semi-annually took this message to the school 
ma’am? ‘Pop says here’s a example fer ye 
to work’’—‘‘If 3 cats catch 3 rats in 3 min- 
utes, how many cats will it take to catch 100 
rats in 100 minutes?’’ Shades of scared 
school ma’ms of long ago, your occupation’s 
gone. What with Rough on Rats and mod- 
ern traps, the cat industry has ceased to 
interest the book makers; but it is doubtful 
if the rats have been exterminated at less 
expense than when a cat in full practice and 
enjoying a reasonable degree of health, and 
possessing a rat-catching ancestry, was ex- 
pected to demolisi rats with such celerity 
and dispatch as to terrorize the pedagogues. 

The problems that kept our grandfather up 
nights baking his brain before a roaring fire, 
‘‘figgerin’’’—on the hearthstone, with a 
charred stick—were of cats and rats, of fox 
and geese; those of a later generation 
‘‘ciphered’’ out with slate and pencil flanked 
by a shining coat sleeve—fierce salivic sum- 
destroyer of fifty years ago—were of men 
walking, plowing and mowing and earning. 
As a brain stretcher they ‘‘figgered’’ on the 
famous fish whose tail weighed as’ much as 
its head and its body as much as both to- 
gether. The modern youth sits erect— 
clamped into a patent desk, armed with 
patent tablet, pencil and eraser, near a 
patent air-destroying register, and writes of 
ohms and ergs, volts and amperes, stocks 
and bonds, and solves problems like unto this 

—‘*How many committees, each consisting 
of 2 republicans and 3 democrats, can be 
formed from 14 republicans and 21 demo- 
crats?’’ 

Gone are the good old days of the good old 
men with their catch questions. Gone the 
times when men walked 18 miles, mowed 1K 
acres, chopped 2 cords of wood, and earned 
37% cents per day-—and enter the- ‘‘youngest 
son of the newest race,’’ who travels by 
train at 60 miles per hour and calculates the 
transmission of millions per cable, or the 
journey of auto or bike. Verily we move, 


and mathematics checks off the mile posts of 
our progress. 
Quien sabe. 


Is it advance or retreat? 
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The newer days require new problems, 
but we must see to it that in offering them 
to the youth they are questions fitted to 
stimulate the keenest thought, the closest 
application, the most strenuous mental effort. 
Let not the going of the catch question lose 
us its keen, shrewd quality of mental exer- 
cise. See to it that the new books are not 
lacking in these things and that the boy in 
his effort and application measures up to the 
book. 


a ee 


School Houses and Beauty. 


By Ira Remsen, President Johns Hopkins University. 
DO not think the term “‘hideous’’ too 
| strong to apply to some of the struc- 
tures in which we instruct our chil- 
dren. In a casual observation of 
schoolhouses in city and country, I have 
been impressed with the lack of beauty in 
design. In fact, some of the buildings are so 
conspicuous in their ugliness of outline and 
proportion that I have wondered if they have 
been planned to make them specially re- 
pulsive. We have been making progress in 
the beautifying of our towns and cities, and 
have erected public buildings and monu- 
ments in which the artistic is very noticeable, 
while many of the public parks have been made 
attractive to the eye. But it really seems to 
me that in the architecture of our public 
schools we have not kept pace with the de- 
velopment on other lines, and that there is 
ample opportunity for improvement. 

The impression apparently prevails among 
many who constitute American school boards 
that ornamentation is a luxury, that the 
esthetic is not necessary in the education of 
youth. Possibly this is one reason for the 
backwardness in designing buildings which 
would teach the children to appreciate the 
beautiful. The question of money is also 
used as an argument by the school author- 
ities. I am not prepared to say that a struc- 
ture planned on artistic lines is much more 
expensive than the ungainly buildings which 
are today being erected in some of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. The value of art 
as an educational factor can, in my opinion, 
be strikingly demonstrated by the embellish- 
ment of the schoolhouse, and the children to 
whom it becomes almost as familiar as the 
home can be unconsciously instructed to ap- 
preciate the artistic merely by their observa- 
tion of its design in their daily visits to it. 
In its exterior and interior it can be made an 
object-lesson in art of the highest importance. 

Great cities in Europe are notable to tour- 
ists, not only for their wealth of historical 
associations, but for the harmonious outlines 
of design which in every direction appeal to 
the finer senses. The institutions for in- 
struction harmonize with other structures in 
this respect; but in the United States the 
contrast is often very great. Why should 
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not the American school stand out among 
other edifices as an example of art, so that 
the place where we educate our children will 
be characterized by its esthetic features, and 
possibly its appropriate location? I re- 
member noticing several schoolhouses_ in 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, all of which 
had been built upon sites where the natural 
surroudings were very attractive, and upon 
inquiry found that the school authorities had 
selected the localities purposely with the 
view of the effect upon the children. Here 
is an example which might well be emulated 
in other parts of the country, numerous as 
are the opportunities for such selection. I 
recognize the fact, however, that the average 
school board is not always composed of men 
who realize the influence of the beautiful, and 
a great work can be accomplished in en- 
lightening them in this respect. Unfortune 
ately, too, many of the buildings in our cities, 
for example, are planned by architects who 
thoughtlessly ignore what is really an essen- 
tial. Ifthe plans were prepared, and, after 
preparation, submitted to a committee which 
included at least one architect capable of 
making suggestions which would add to their 
artistic merit, possibly this would be an im- 
provement upon the system which is too com- 
monly carried out, of copying old designs . to 
save expense, or giving the preparation of 
the plans to one man, who, as I have inti- 
mated, may not be competent properly to 
complete them individually. 

Ido not believe the development of the 
esthetic in children can be too greatly cul- 
tivated. In fact, this feature is too fre- 
quently neglected by the teacher whose at- 
tention is devoted to the ordinary curricu- 
lum. In the planning of the schoolhouse, 
however, is afforded an opportunity to supply 
these deficiencies. If in design it represents 
a combination of the beautiful and artistic, 
it will attract the eye as does the charm of 
nature, and become a most important force 
for instruction.—7he Outlook. 


World's Events. 








“The best monthly news 
review published.”’ 
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The Personal Bond. 


By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


HAT we ourselves are, not what we 
wish we were, or try to make others 
think we are, is the thing that_ tells, 
in influence. The more we grow, the 
deeper set our foundations become, the more 
we can be of help to all who come within the 
circle of our acquaintance, through the per- 
sonal bond. 

The teacher is shut away, for a good many 
hours of each week, with his class. Prob- 
ably, few teachers stop to realize just how 
great is their power. In many schoolrooms, 
the personal bond between teacher and pupil 
is very apparent. In some, this seems to be 
entirely lacking. The teacher is there for 
the work to be done in that particular grade. 
The pupils are there because they must be. 
The work is not sweetened by sympathy, nor 
glorified by the personal bond of friendship. 

‘‘Of course, it is all very easy to talk 
about these things,’’ some teachers say. 
‘‘And in the primary grades the little chil- 
dren naturally look up to their teacher, giv- 
ing love and confidence, without question. 
But some of the big boys are not so easily 
won, They think they ‘know it all,’ any- 
way, and make things disagreeable.’’ Be- 
cause this is true, and because there are a 
few ways in which to match this ‘“‘know-it- 
all’’ trouble, the following suggestions for 
establishing the personal bond in just such 
cases, are given. They have all been tried, 
and are vouched for. 

A timid young teacher was given a par- 
tially-graded school, in which were two or 
three boys of fourteen, who ‘‘wanted some 
sport.’’ This teacher, by the way, had a 
very special talent for music which she after- 
wards cultivated, earning much more money 
in what was to her an easier way, than by 
teaching. But the teaching must come first. 
She was a Normal School graduate and she 
made a very successful teacher. The prin- 
ciples learned and practiced were after- 
wards, carried into the music-teaching and 
made her much more successful than the or- 
dinary teacher of music. This word is for 
any who really feel that another avenue of 
work lures them. Any goal you may have 
in mind will be the better attained if you 
can first be a successful teacher. 

The young woman in question was com- 
pletely at a loss, the first day. She knew no 
more about registers, filing in and out, as- 
signing lessons, etc., than most young teach- 
ers. She had no idea there was ‘‘so much to 
it,’’ besides actual teaching of lessons. The 
pupils laughed, because they could see plainly 
that she didn’t know what todo. They con- 





tinually raised their hands to ask if they 
might get a drink, or leave the room, or 
sharpen a pencil or get some paper, etc., etc. 
Some of them began to inform her that Miss 
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Stone always used to let them do thus and so. 
They soon got so eager and merry that they 
spoke without the bother of raising hands, 
at all. 

Poor little teacher! She felt as if she never, 
never could do it. But she must! Sum- 
moning all her reserve forces, she arose and 
tapped the bell. ‘*You may come to order!’’ 
she said, in quiet, determined tones. Then 
she called the occupants of the front seats to 
her desk and gave them paper and pencils to 
distribute to those in their rows, insisting on 
quiet movements. She wrote the words 
Mediterranean and catacombs on the board 
and told the scholars to find and spell cor- 
rectly all the words they could in these two 
words. While the pupils wrote, she thought. 
She had made plans for their going out and 
their coming in before the recess bell rang. 
She had arranged a code of signals whereby 
she could tell, by the raising of one, two or 
three fingers, what was wanted. At recess, 
she wrote upon the board a list of things to 
do, while she was calling each class and learn- 
ing what was best to assign as a lesson for the 
next day. The work was varied, so that 
pupils of different ages could be occupied at 
something. Besides, she felt that she could 


know the pupils better and find more quick-_ 
ly a means of establishing a personal bond. - 


And it was of this result that I wish to speak. 

One of the boys was really the ringleader 
in all the disagreeablenesses. The teacher 
discovered this fact at the very outset. She 
knew that he was the boy she wanted. Upon 
the board, one of the directions written was 
this: ‘‘Write out the name of the occupation 
you think you would like to choose, after 
leaving school.’’ The pupils were called to 
take good position, while the new teacher 
said simply of this direction, ‘‘I hope you 
will all answer that in good faith, as I may 
be able to help some boy or girl, if I remain 
with you.”’ 

The ‘“‘ringleader’’ was very quiet. When 
he passed in his paper, the word ‘‘surveyor’’ 
was written as his answer. The new teacher 
asked him if he would remain just a moment 
after school and the boy did so. Ina simple, 
matter-of-fact way, just as one would talk 
with a friend, she told him that her brother 
was studying mapping and surveying ina 
correspondence course, because he could not 
afford to leave his present position and study. 

*“‘T can ask him just what books would help 
you and give you some extra problems, if 
your regular work warrants it.’’ The boy’s 
regular work in mathematics warranted any 
amount of extra work to keep him out of 
mischief. She had been told that he was smart 
enough, but was a perfect terror. The per- 
sonal bond was established and a look straight 
into that boy’s eyes was enough to bring him 
to decent behavior, if the old instincts proved 
strong. Nothing remarkable, at all! Is it? 

Another teacher, with a boy who ‘‘knew it 


all,’’ talked with him and found that he was 
really a very practical lad and scorned 
“*bookishness,’’ because he thovght it all 
foolishness. He was what would be termed 
a worker, earning money outside of school 
in all sorts of ways,—picking strawberries, 
driving horses, even selling second-hand 
wagons on commission. He wanted toleave 
school, he told her. 

**Well,’’ she said, ‘‘it is evident you are a 
very practical young man. You can earn 
what is really a very large sum of money for 
a boy of your age. Suppose your father 
earned the same amount for the support of 
the family ?’’ 

‘**Oh, I shall earn more, when I am older.’’ 

‘**By doing more of the same kind of work, 

-odd jobs?’’ 

‘“‘T should want some kind of regular work, 
then. I’d like to go at something now, and 
work up in it.’’ 

**How far?’’ 

‘*Oh, as far as I could.”’ 

‘*What would limit you?’’ 

‘“My ability, I suppose,’’ he answered 
honestly. 

“‘Suppose two of you were at the same 
work, which would stand the best chance of 
rising, the boy who had the most, or the least, 
head knowledge ?’’ 

“I think the boy who had learned the 
business best would go ahead,’’ was the reply. 

““Good! You didn’t say just what you 
thought I wanted you tosay. You thought 
for yourself. Now, honestly, I think what 
you have said about leaving school may be 
true of some boys. There are some who 
might as well leave school young, if they 

(Continued on page thirteen.) 
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Busy Doctor 








Sometimes Overlooks a Point. 


The physician is such a busy man that he some- 
times overlooks a valuable point to which his 
attention may be called by an intelligent patient 
who is a thinker. 

‘‘About a year ago my attention was called to 
Grape-Nuts by one of my patients,’’ says a 
physician of Cincinnati. 

‘At the time my own health was bad and I was 
pretty well run down but I saw in a minute that 
the theories behind Grape-Nuts were perfect and 
if the food was all that was claimed for it it was 
a perfect food so I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
with warm milk twice a‘day and in a short time 
began to improve in every way and I am now 
much stronger, feel 50 percent better and weigh 
more than I ever did in my life. 

‘*T know that all of this good is due to Grape- 
Nuts and I am firmly convinced that the claims 
made for the food are true. I have recommended 
and still recommend the food toa great many. of 
my patients with splendid results and in some 
cases the improvement of patients on this fine 
food has been wonderful. 

‘*As a brain and nerve food, in fact as a general 
food, Grape-Nuts stands alone.’’ Naine given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. : 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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wish. But for boys who can think, there are 
better things. The world needs men of 
brains, who are, also, practical men. There 
is no need of your leaving school. Be glad 
that there is not and let us see if there isn’t 
some occupation that appeals to you, which 
demands both the practical ability which you 
have and a certain line of education which 
you have not but can get. Such a position 
willsurely be remunerative and consequential 
enough to make you glad you fitted yourself 
for it.’’ 

And that boy was won by that teacher. 
Some teachers seem to understand easily how 
to establish a personal bond and will do very 
much for this end, gladly. 

I know of one teacher who has a boy in her 
class who is a member of a boys’ choir. She 
is, herself, interested in musical matters and 
they talk together, like old friends, about 
their rehearsals and practice. This same 
teacher takes her boys and girls in groups to 
visit public buildings and historical spots 
near at hand. They take luncheons and 
have the most delightful times. This teacher 
exerts a decided Christian influence, of the 
sweet, bright, wholesome kind, over all her 
pupils. She reads to them extracts of the 
poem or article that has appealed to her in 
her own reading; she tells them about new 
discoveries and inventions she has heard 
about, and they are, continually, finding out 
about all the things they can, because Miss 
——is so glad to have them tell good things 
in the schoolroom! 

The personal bond! FHave we said enough 
to make you glad, so glad, if you cultivate 
its power, and long, oh so earnestly, to enjoy 
its possibilities, if you have not already real- 
ized them? 


The First Day. 


By Fred Harris Thompson. 


““Yes,’’ said father, ‘‘there’s some differ- 
ence between teaching school nowadays and 
thirty years ago.’’ 

[had just been graduated from Normal 
school, and father and I were returning from 
the graduating exercises when father made 
the above remark. It was the preface to an 
anecdote of his first attempt at school teach- 
ing, that I will try to give in his own words, 
merely changing to the third person. 

My father finished his studies at the dis- 
trict school in Parsville when only seventeen 
years of age, and the following autumn be- 
came teacher of the same school, Naturally 
he found it rather difficult to preserve dis- 
cipline among the pupils, who had so recently 
been- his schoolmates. Especially was this 
the case among the big boys. The girls were 
more easily managed, for when they realized 
that they could not giggle or flirt with their 
former schoolmate, they preserved a digni- 
fied silence. 
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There had been considerable opposition to 
father’s having the school on the ground 
that he was too young; but he had obtained 
the appointment, the school committee being 
unable to get anoyne else, partly because 
capable teachers were scarce, but principally 
because some of the older boys had a very 
unpleasant way of manifesting their disap- 
proval when a teacher was not liked. No 
one believed that father would finish the 
term. In fact, Frank Wheeler, the bully of 
the district, had openly boasted that ‘‘he 
wasn’t going to have no little whipper-snap- 
per bossing him around.’’ There was no love 
wasted between father and Frank Wheeler, 
as they were paying attention to the same 
girl, and she had favored father. 

On the first day of the term father was at 
the building bright and early, and had every- 
thing in order when the scholars began to 
arrive, for in those days one was janitor as 
well as teacher. He rang the bell at nine 
o’clock sharp, after which the morning exer- 
cises began; this was followed by the some- 
what difficult task of grading the scholars in- 
to classes. Everything went smoothly until 
Frank Wheeler was called upon. He ap- 
peared not to hear, but continued a_ whisper- 
ed conversation with his seatmate. Father 
spoke twice before he turned around with 
a careless: ‘*Well?’’ 


‘*Please rise before answering,’’ father 
said, 
‘**Don’t have to,’’ replied Frank. ‘‘If you 


have anything to say, say it.’’ 

Father left his desk and stepping off the 
platform, said: ‘‘I don’t wish to have any 
unpleasantness, but you must conform to the 
rules of this school or leave it. Now rise and 
answer me respectfully, or leave the room.”’ 

Frank merely leaned back in his seat and 
laughed, ‘‘well, I never!’’ 

As it happened. during the preceding sum- 
mer father’s family had had a student from 
Harvard College boarding at the farm, and 
he and father had been together a good deal 
and had become great chums. One day 
their conversation had turned upon athletics, 


and the student had shown father a number - 


of tricks in wrestling and boxing, which they 
had practiced until father became quite an 
expert in them. He was therefore pretty 
confident that he would have little trouble in 
handling Wheeler. When he saw that the 
latter did not intend to obey, he hesitated no 
longer, but started down the aisle. 

Frank sprang to his feet, saying: ‘“‘If you 
lay your hands on me, I'll wipe up the floor 
with you and kick you out of this school- 
house so quick it’ll make you dizzy.’’ 

He was taller than father and twenty-five 
pounds heavier, yet father felt sure of the 
result. Frank did not wait for his teacher 
to commence hostilities, for the instant 
father was within reach he struck out with 

(Continued on page 54.) 


World’s Events. 


Wortp’s Events is an_ illustrated current 
topics journal. Itscolumns include only legitimate 
history-making news—crime, sensationalism and 
gossip being entirely omitted. Special articles | 
on timely subjects by the best writers are regular 
features. All facts on all sides of all questions 
are supplied without political or religious bias. 

By its use the teacher keeps abreast of the 
affairs of the world with the greatest economy of 
time and by a very small expenditure of money. 

Monthly, 50 cents a year. Special Price to 
present subscribers to the Instructor 30 cents a 
year. Sample copy free. New features are soon 
to be added and the price increased to $1.00 a year. 
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Primary Plans. 


A new journal of Plans, Hints, Methods, Aids 
and Devices for teachers of the First Four Grades. 
Declared by many Superintendents, Principals and 
Primary Teachers to be the brightest, most at- 
tractive and most practical primary journal pub- 
lished, 

Are you a Primary Teacher? Do you find other 
journals inadequate or unsuited to your needs? 
Then you want PRIMARY PLans. Monthly, One 
Dollar a Year, Ten Cents a Copy. 

Present subscribers to NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR or 
WoRLp’s EVENTS can get PRIMARY PLANS one year 
fur 80 cents. 
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Attractive Combination Offers. 


NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and WoRLD’s EVENTS, one 
year 90c. Both three years, $1.60, Norma In- 
STRUCTOR Or WORLD’s EVENTS and PRIMARY PLANS, 
one year $1.30. The INSTRUCTOR or WORLD'S 
EvENTs three years and PRIMARY PLANS cone year, 
$1.60. All Three Journals, one year, $1.60. 

Success or the Woman's Home Companion can 
be obtained for one year by adding 70 cents to 
your order for any of the above journals. 





Get your friends to subscribe. See liberal offer, 
inside front cover, of Recent Novels given as a 
reward for securing subscriptions. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
Prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, Rumrorp Cugmicaz 
orks, Providence, R. I. 







































Commercial Geography. 
By Nellie G Petticrew, Piqua, Ohio. 


Next to reading, geography is the most impor- 
tant branch taught in any elmeniary school. It is 
the underlying factor in all literary, historical, 
economical, political, and even religious investi- 
gation. Yet it is the most fascinating or the 
least attractive study in the curriculum, according 
to the methods employed in its teaching. With 
too many of us it has beenascienceofthe Where, 
map drawing its chief glory, and the memorizing 
of words its highest aim. At the present time, 
however, more attention is being paid to the 
methods of its presentation. The teacher of 
today is- not only seeing deeper meanings in that 
trite definition, ‘‘Geography is a description of 
the earth,’’ but is endeavoring to give to it that 
broader interpretation of a science that deals with 
the globe in all its features, phenomena, and re- 
lations, and which shows the connection of the 
unified whole with man and man’s Creator. 


Of the different divisions of this valuable sub- 
ject, perhaps the most important, and the one 
which must be regarded rather as a particular 
aspect of the whole subject than as a separate 
division, is Commercial Geography. 

In his International Geography, Mill pictures 
the science of geography as a pyramid. ‘Ihe 
broad and clean cut blocks of Mathematical Geog- 
raphy are the base, then firmly laid stones of 
Physical Geography; above these, the less sure 
and more irregular courses of Biological and Polit- 
ical Geography, and at the top the rubble heap of 
‘Commercial Geography. And the incoherent and 
shifting cap of the pyramid is not without its in- 
fluence upon the rest. _As rain, filtering through 
a great piece of masonry dissolves the mortar of 
the upper parts and re-deposits it lower down, so 
the streams of economic interests have spread 
downward through the whole structure of the 
geographical pyramid binding it together. 

Commercial motives consolidate national life, 
accentuate racial difference, re-distribute plants 
and animals, modify physical conditions, start 
investigations into the nature of the earth, invade 
the solid groundwork of mathematics with practi- 
cal. suggestions,~ and permeate all with living 
interest. 

Commercial geography has to do with discovery, 
production, transportation and exchange of useful 
and desirable goods. In its consideration many 
things must be taken into account. Chief among 
these, and perhaps the foremost, is its historical 
importance. It is almost impossible to consider 


this subject from other than a historical stand- 
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point.. Indeed its interest and value _ centers 
largely in its history and it can only claim our 


“attention because of this fact. 


The historically important nations of the world 
have been the most civilized nations of their time. 
The civilized nations have been the commercial 
nations. ‘‘Commerce is the parent of civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, ‘‘Those who com- 
mand the sea command the trade of the world; 
those who command the trade of the world com- 
mand the riches of the world, and thus command 
the world itself. Men have shown as great enter- 
prise and daring in enlarging incomes as in ex- 
tending bounds of empire, and gold has run 
close rivalry with glory in adding brilliant pages 
to the world’s history.”’ 

From the time of that great barterer and 
bargainer, Jacob, until now, the question of 
supply and demand, of over-production or failure 
of crops, and kindred subjects, have been de- 
termining factors in the rise and fall of nations. 

Each of the patriarchs journeyed into Egypt, 
the leading commercial country of the ancient 
world, to buy food because of famine in his own 
land. Midianite merchantmen crossed the isthmus 
of Suez ‘‘with their camels bearing balm, spicery, 
and myrrh,’’ yoing down into Egypt, and their 
willingness to add a slave to their merchandise, 
gave the Hebrew nation succor in the time of 
need, free schooling in all the arts and learning of 
the land, and had much to do with the subsequent 
history of this chosen people. 

Solomon’s greatness was enhanced by his 
alliance with that commercial prince, Hiram, King 
of Tyre, and the best pictures we have of the 
magnificence of his kingdom is in the lists of its 
imports. This list includes not only cedars of 
Lebanon, fir trees, and great stones, but the navy 
of the Pheenician ‘‘ brought also gold, great plenty 
of almug trees, and precious stones from Ophir,’’ 
carrying to its owner in return ‘‘twenty thousand 
measures of wheat and twenty measures of pure 
oil, year by year.’’ ‘*‘And Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn.’’ ‘‘Once 
in three years came the navy of Tarsish bringing 
gold, silver, and apes,’’ further says the sacred 
historian. 

The Mediterranean early tempted to maritime 
adventure the hardy races settled upon its shores. 
Pheenician, Greek, Carthagenian, and Roman 
were in turn masters of its commerce. 

Tyre (whose commercial greatness isso wonder- 
fully described by Ezekiel), with her sister city 
Sidon, was ‘‘the merchant of many isles and enrich- 
ed the kings of the earth with the multitude of her 
riches and merchandise’’ Her colonies dotted 
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the shores of the lands where her vessels jour- 
neyed, carrying her wealth and civilization to all 
parts of the then known world. 

Later this supremacy fell into the’ hands of the 
Romans and the cities of Italy came into promi- 
nence. 

‘*Many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles! 
A ruler of the waters and their powers— 
Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, 
And the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feasts 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity in- 
creased.’’ 

In the early part of the fifteenth century the 
overland eastern trade was greatly hampered by 
the hostility of the Turks. This strengthened the 
desire to find an all sea route to the spice-yielding 
lands of the East, and resulted in the discovery of 
America by Columbus, the first sea voyage to India 
by Vasco da Gama,the circumnavigation of the 
globe by Magellan, and the putting to one side, off 
the tracks of trade, the Mediterranean and her 
commercial cities. 

Oxley says, ‘‘Neither scientific nor religious 
ardor, nor greed for growing empire, inspired the 
discoverers of the fifteenth century to voyage into 
unknown seas. Trade was the grand object. The 
merchant went ahead and opened up the path for 
the soldier and the priest. But for his enterprise 
it is quite possible that the sword of the one had 
not waved, and the cross of the other had not 
been planted, up io the present day in one-half of 
the Christianized world.’’ We certainly owe a 
large debt to the practical men who were prone 
to value none but paying facts. 

With this era of discovery the history of Europe 
possesses new interest. Holland takes her place’ 
among the nations and is able to maintain it be- 
cause of the wealth poured into her coffers from 
the trade with her eastern colonies. Spain grows 
arrogant in the possession of the treasures of Incas 
and Montezumas. The Hansa towns buy their 
freedom with the profits of successful trade, and 
not only enable their mother country to equip 
herself against her enemies, but secure for them- 
selves civil liberties of inestimable value. 

Early in the sixteenth century a racial jealousy 
led the Dutch traders to increase the price of 
pepper which they brought into England. This 
caused considerable annoyance and ill feeling 
among the English and they determined to import 
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their pepper direct from India in their own ships. 
For this purpose a company was formed which 
afterwards became the celebrated East India Com- 
pany. You know the rest. England owes the 
richest gem in her colonial crown to the rise of 
three shillings per pound in the price of pepper. 

The colonization and development of the Amer- 
icas and Australia were the outgrowth of com- 
mercial enterprise. Africa, so long a mysterious 
land, has at last yielded her secrets to the magic 
key of the tradesman, and from her storehouse of 
desert, mine, forest, and valley he is bringing to 
the world treasures new and old. 

These are but a few of the many examples 
which might be mentioned, but they serve to 
show us how commercial history may be made to 
contribute to the study of commercial geography, 
by arousing and stimulating the pupil's interest, 
and leading him to look for the underlying causes 
in all great events. 

Let us now note some further points on the 
teaching side. Commerce has for its foundation 
two great facts—one svucial, the other geographi- 
cal. The great social fact is the interdependence 
of men and nations. ‘The in- 
dustrial and commercial world 
realize today as never before the 
observation of the old Greek 
philosopher—'‘One man is no 

man’’—or as Emerson puts it: 

‘* All are needed each by one, 

Nothing is fair or gooc alone.’’ 
A receut writer says, ‘*The 


cation between different parts of 
the world, the cheapening of 
transportation, the wider knowl- 
edge of every country, its pro- 
ducts and its needs, have brought 
about an inter-dependence of 
nations that is now almost as 
great as the dependence of one 
class of industrial workers-upon 
another. This national depend- 
ence, this necessity for every 
country to more and more 
largely buy and sell in foreign 
markets, is forcing every nation, 


makes a country commercially great?’’ we find 
the points to be emphasized in the teaching of 
Commercial Geography. These points are, geo- 
graphical location, natural resources and character 
of products, natural and acquired facilities for 
transportation, and available markets. 

The beginnings of commercial greatness have 
been due largely to geographical situation. Eng- 
land, anchored at the side of Europe and right in 
the heart of the modern world, has one of the best 
commercial positions on the planet, and we are 
not surprised that she has long been the greatest 
commercial country in the world. 

In the study of natural resources and products 
as bearing upon Commercial Geography, we should 
emphasize only those products which are of real 
commercial value. The date palm is of great 
local benefit in the countries where grown, but of 
little commercial importance outside of the region 
of its production. On the other hand, cotton not 
only finds sale wherever cultivated, but is also in 
demand in the markets of the world. Bamboo is 


food, shelter, and clothing to the Chinese, but tea 
and silk make China valuable to the other nations. 








whether it will or not, into 
participation into the  inter- 
national industrial struggle. 
This is the keynote of the new 
century. There is no question 
but that the nation which can 
make itself most useful and 

















helpful to the other members of 
this great world family, in the 
future will be the ruling 
member of that family.’’ 

The great geographical fact upon whicn com- 
merce rests, is, that different parts of the world 
yield different products. The variety of these 
products is due either to original distribution or 
artificial production. Were we limited to the 
former we would miss very much many of what 
are now to us common necessities of life. But 
those great caterers, the world’s merchants, bring 
from Orient and Occident, from Arctic seas and 
tropical forests, supplies for the simple wants of 
the poor and the more luxurious tastes of the rich. 

‘*Their ships linking our land 

With the citron planted isles 
Of a clime of flowers; 

To our frosts a tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats; 

In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. ’’ 

Certainly we are the heirs of all the ages, the 
inheritors of the earth. 

In the consideration of the question, ‘‘ What 





India cares little for her opium for home con- 
sumption, but as an export it brings millions of 
dollars into her treasury annually. We have heard 
of the wells of bitumen about the shores of the 
Caspian-sea as being the source from which cement 
was obtained to hold in place the alabaster slabs 
in the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, but it is 
the asphalt lakes of Trinidad and Venezuela which 
are furnishing paving material for our large 
cities, and also causing controversies which re- 
quire the skill of the shrewdest diplomats to 
settle. Russia will have a sure income as long as 
she holds the monopoly of the platinum produc- 
tion, and Spain is assured of at least a mercurial 
existence until her quicksilver mines are exhausted 
or superseded by those of California. 

The great river valleys of the world have been 
the’ scenes of the beginnings of civilization, and 
these rivers have had an important part in de- 
termining the industrial pursuits of the people. 
We well know that in New England, every moun- 
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tain stream with sufficient flow of water to turn a 
water wheel was called into requisition by the 
manufacturers, until scarcely a one-horse power 
waterfall remained undeveloped. Russia was long 
the granary of the Levant. Why? Because of 
the fertile soil of her river basins and the facili- 
ties for transportation which these rivers afforded. 

We are no longer wholly dependent upom 
natural means to foster and facilitate commerce. 
Railroad and steamship with all the appliances for 
preservation, safety. and speed, are now bringing 
together the ends of the earth, and make even the 
dreams of Aladdin seem as mere commonplaces. 
A merchant in London can send his order to 
Chicago for a cargo of flour and receive the same 
at his store, in about fifteen days, by direct water 
route. A full year’s supply of meat and bread 
for an adult can be transported a-thousand miles, 
for the cost of a mechanic’s single days wages. 
Said a man in a neighboring city recently, ‘‘I 
saw today in a very short space of time, a fast 
express train, an electric car, an automobile, a 
canal boat, and an ox team.’’ Could ire have 
added to this list an air-ship and an ocean grey- 
hound, he would have had a 
fine picture of the progress made 
in the means of transportation 
in the very recent past. 

An increase in the facilities of 
transportation has greatly in- 
creased the available markets. 
Sixty years ago a central Ohio 
farmer hauled his grain to 
Toledo or Cincinnati by wagon 
and thought nothing of it. 
Now a distance of twenty miles 
from a railroad makes the pro- 
duction of grain crops unprofita- 
ble. 

In making specific application 
of these teaching points, namely, 
geographical location, natural 
résources and character of pro- 
ducts, natural and acquired 
facilities for transportation, and 
available markets, we find our 
best illustration in the history 
and geography of our own 
country. English may be the 
language of commerce, but in 
the business world of today most 
people ‘‘talk YJnited States.’’ 
Commercially our country has 
from the earliest colonial times, 
showed its importance in the 
world, and as has been said, its 
discovery and settlement were 
largely the result of commer- 
cial enterprise. 

A glance at the map gives United States easy 
precedence in the matter of location. Passing 
notice of her broad valleys, lofty mountains, and 
vast forests, establishes her position as to natural 
resources. A resume of her indvstries and 
products fixes her place in providing for the wants 
of the world. Her network of rivers, and links 
of steel which bind together each subject ocean, 
settle the problem of transportation, While in 
the markets of every country her products are 
found, and her wealth is poured into the coffers of 
the world. 

It is interesting just here to note how much 
attention is being paid at this time, both at home 
and abroad, by newspapers and magazines to the 
commercial relations of the United States. 
During the past year such periodicals as ‘‘Scrib- 
ners,’’ ‘‘Forum,’’ ‘‘World’s Work,’’ and many 
others have published many helpful articles upon 
this subject which have been of practical value to 
the geography teacher. 
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A paragraph which very graphically portrays 
the extent to which American manufactures are 
used in other countries, attracted my attention 
recently. ‘‘American locomotives, running upon 
American rails now whistle past the pyramids and 
across the long Siberian steppes. They carry the 
Hindoo pilgrims from all parts of their empire to 
the sacred waters of the Ganges. In every market 
of the world tools and machinery can have no 
greater recommendation than the stamp ‘Made in 
America.’ Bread is baked in Palestine from 
flour made in Minneapolis, American windmills 
are working east of the Jordan in the land of 
Bashan. ‘The banner of the Mikado as well as the 
standard of St. George at Windsor Castle, floats 
trom flagstaffs cut in a Washington forest. Amer- 
ican type setting machines are used by foreign 
newspapers, and our cash registers keep accounts 
for scores of nations. America has sent coals to 
Newcastle, cotton to Manchester, cutlery to 
Sheffield, potatoes to Ireland, champagne to 
France, watches to Switzerland, and Rhine wine 
to Germany.’’ Thus with the United States asa 
standard, Commercial Geography can be easily 
and effectively taught. Too much attention 
should not be given to detail, and care should be 
taken to avoid the narrowness which might result 
from the exclusive study of one country. It 
should be remembered also that commercial geog- 
raphy which wastes its effort in mere rehearsal of 
statistics, or lists of products and routes of com- 
merce, while deaf to the hum of tocal industries 
and blind to the workings of the business world 
about, is worthless. Indeed, it is worse than 
worthless, in that the pupil finds not his place in 
community, is not alive to thrift and waste, does 
not learn true economy, or perceive his responsi- 
bilities, and is denied the growth of his altruistic 
ideals of life. 

The proper presentation of this subject should 
do much to broaden the pupil’s views, teach him 
the dignity of labor, inspire stronger patriotism, 
and lead him to see that tor the individual as well 
as for the nation 

‘*Progress is man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the beast’s— 

God is, they are; 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.’’ 


Childhood in China. 


By Rebecca E. Hall. 


Note—This article may be read to the class by the teacher, or 
used as un exercise in supplementary reading. 


The birth of a boy is indicated by hanging a 
bow and arrow over the door; that of a girl by a 
spindle and yarn. In naming the number of his 
children, the father counts only the boys. Girls 
are only a care and an expense while young. 
When old enough to be a help, they marry and 
are then dead to their own family. Parents may 
destroy their children, but only girls are ever 
sacrificed. Boys are clothed in the finest material 
the family can afford; girls in rags. 

When baby is three days old, he is first intro- 
duced to the bath. Prayers and sacrifices are 
offered to the goddess of children, and then is 
performed that most important ceremony of tying 
the child’s wrists with red cord. This prevents 
him from becoming mischievous and unruly. 

’ When a month old, another important ceremony 
is performed—that of shaving the head. Friends 
and relatives are invited, a great feast is spread, 
presents are exchanged, and the day is made one 
of great festivity. At this time the child is 
given a pet name. If the name shows the love 
felt for the child, the gods may take him away or 
injure him. So he receives a name something 
like ‘‘Idiot,’’ ‘‘Little beggar,’’ or ‘‘Ugly one.’’ 








When the fourth month comes, there is another 
great festival. This time the child is first placed 
upon a chair. The happy father prays to the 
goddess of children that the child may be kept 
good-natured, may grow fast, may be easy to take 
care of, may sleep well at night, and may keep 
ever in good health. The seat of the chair has 
been thickly covered with sticky paste before the 
child has been set upon it. It is believed that 
the child learns from his inability to get away 
from the chair, that henceforth he is to stay there 
and not expect to be carried abuut. 

The next festival day is when the child is a year 
old. Again the house is opened and the goddess 
honored. A great sieve is placed onatable. In 
it are several articles, such as a pencil, piece of 
money, a book, anda pen. ‘The child, dressed in 
new clothes which have been presented by his 
grandmother, is placed in the sieve, while all 
present watch to see what the child will sieze. If 
he takes the money, he is to be a rich man. If 
the pen, he will write books. 
will be a student. 

The chief duty of the mother is to teach her 
children the two cardinal Chinese virtues—polite- 
ness and obedience. Obedience to parents is de- 
manded until the death of the parents. The worst 
crimes that can be committed are those against 
parents,. There is no land where parents have 
so much power. They have the right to whip 
their children to death for disobedience. The 
punishment for striking a parent is death, and if 
a son kills his father or mother, he is condemned 
to execution by a slow process called ‘‘ling che.’’ 
This is slicing off small bits of muscle and other 
parts and the victim dies by inches. A man, 
even after he is married, frequently asks his 
mother’s permission if he wants to go out after 
dark. A millionaire of forty was invited to 
dinner by the American Consul. He replied, ‘‘I 
think I can come, but I must first ask my 
mamma.’”’ 

If a boy commits a crime, his father, elder 
brothers, and his teachers are frequenttly punished 
with him, for if he had been properly taught, he 
would not have broken the laws. 

‘The Chinese children have no picture books, no 
toys or games that will cultivate imagination or 
arouse interest. Flying kites like their fathers 
did, seems to be the principal amusement. Ifa 
girl has the good fortune to live until she is 
eighteen months or two years old, her feet are 
bandaged. The toes are bound under the foot, 
these bandages are never removed during life, ex- 
cept for hygienic purposes. 

Many of the poorer classes live in houseboats. 
The little ones play about. The boys are tied by 
a rope to some part of the boat, so that they may 
be pulled out if they fall into the water. Some- 
times instead of being tied to the boat, they have 
a sort of half barrel fastened on their backs. 
This will keep them afloat until rescued. These 
precautions are not taken with the girls—if they 
fall overboard, the chances are in favor of drown- 
ing. 

Education begins when the boy is six or seven 
years old. Girls aré not educated, because if they 
know tvo much,- they will not be meek and 


obedient. The beginning of school life is a great 
event. On the first day, the boy receives a new 
name. He carries with him a red visiting card 


and a purse containing some small coins called 
cash. Children study out loud. If a boy stops 
shouting, the teacher thinks he has stopped study- 
ing, and a caning is the result. Whena boy 
knows his lesson, he hands his book to his teacher, 
turns his back so he cannot see the page, aud 
shouts at the top of his voice. Many of the 
highest officials have been poor boys, and the aim 


If the book, he © 


of every schoolboy is to learn his lessons so well 
that he may become an official, The studies are 
mostly made up of Chinese history and the say- 
ings of Confucius and Mencius, the two great 
Chinese scholars. Memory only is cultivated. A 
little arithmetic is also taught for which they use 
a framework of buttons on wires. They have no 
practical studies such as chemistry and geology. 
The writing of essays and poems on virtue, justice 
and government forms an important part of a 
Chinese boy’s education. ‘The first sentence of a 
Chinese boy’s primer reads, ‘‘Men at their birth 
are radically good.’’ The importance of study is 
then enlarged upon and asentence occurs to the 
effect that to'educate without severity shows the 
teacher’s indolence. In fact a bamboo rod is near 
the teacher’s hand and in constant use. 

During the cold days in winter, the Chinese 
boys sit in the schoolroom clothed in so many 
layers of thick, wadded garments, that there is 
scarcely room for two boys on the same bench. 
Their stockings and shoes as well as their hats are 
wadded. Instead of a stove there is an iron 
kettle of ashes in the middle of the floor in which 
are a few pieces of burning charcoal. No matter 
what the weather, when the announcement is 
made in the paper that the emperor has put on 
his summer hat, everyone else does the same 
thing. 

At about the age of seventeen, the boy is ready 
to take his first public examination. He goes to 
the capital of the district in which he lives. The 
firing of a cannon is the signal for beginning. 
Government officials are in charge, and the ex- 
amination is so severe that only about one student 
in a hundred is able to pass. These successtul 
ones receive the degree of ‘‘Budding Intellect.’’ 
These become teachers, physicians or lawyers. 
After passing this test, there is another examina- 
tion at the capital of the province. This occurs 
once in three years. The successful ones receive 
the second degree, called ‘‘Deserving of Pro- 
motion.’’ ‘Those successful in this, have the 
right to go to Pekin and try for a still higher 
degree called ‘‘Fit for Office.’’ This examination 
is very severe. Each student, carrying his own 
food, candles, paper and ink with him, is locked 
in 4 cell after having been searched to see that he 
carrics no notes with him. He is watched closely 
and kept at work continuously for three days and 
nights. At this examination are men of all ages 
—for some who fail try again. Those who suc- 
ceed are sure of an office, and the one who stands 
highest is honored all over China. 

But what of the girl? Being uneducated, she 
is meek and obedient. She works, she em- 
broiders, she adorns her head with paper flowers, 
and her pretty face with rouge. She takes much 
pride in her shves. Her tiny feet are called 
** golden lilies.’’, When she marries, the question 
is not, ‘‘Is she good,’’ but, ‘‘How small are her 
feet?’’ If she can ‘answer, ‘‘ Two and one-half 
inches, she feels sufficiently rewarded for all the 
suffering the binding pee caused her. 


. 
° 





Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 
And so make life, death and that vast forever, 
One grand sweet song.—Charles Kingsley. 


One day at a time! 
Its a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Still in mutual suffrance lies 
The secret of true living; 

Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 


—John G. Whitéer. 
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BY EMMA E. COOK, 
Director of Drawing in Schools of Erie, Penn. 


Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. IL. 


In lesson I., we gave exercises for practice in|simply changing the angle of the crayon. | left as you draw downwards. (Fig. Il.) Practice 
representing simple objects by a few _ strokes. Use the side of the crayon. Place the crayon | drawing right and left curves. (Fig. III.) Draw 
Let us continue these exercises; and in addition | horizontally, then gradaully turn it to the right| familiar objects by these few simple strokes: cat 
practice drawing curved strokes and also pro-|as you draw downwards. When you can make} tails, crocus, ferns, apple, peaches, pear, radish, 
ducing them of different widths, remembering] strokes, (Fig. I.) rapidly and easily, then place| parsnip, turnip. 
that they may be produced in the same stroke by /| the crayon vertically and gradually turn it to the 
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A Thanksgiving Talk. 
By Bella Geisse. 


All through September and October the work 
has been leading up to the Thanksgiving talk. 
The work of November will recall and deepen the 
impressions of the harvesting and add to it the 
stories of the Pilgrims and of Indian life. 

Review briskly the work of the farmer during 
the fall. What is his fall work called? Harvest- 
ing. How barn full of oats, hay, wheat, rye, and 
his cellar full of potatoes, apples, turnips, etc. 
Let the children name as many vegetables that 
can be kept over the winter as possible. How do 
you think the farmer feels as he looks at his full 
barn and cellar? What was it that ripened the 
fruits and vegetables? Who sends the rain and 
the sunshine? ‘The harvest is God’s gift to the 
farmer. God's gift to us. What do we like to do 
when we receive a gift? What should we say 
to God for His gift of the harvest? Can you 
tell me now what Thanksgiving Day is for? What 
are some of the things we have to thank God for? 
Our pleasant home. The mother whose hands 
make the home so pleasant. (Enumerate some of 
the things the mother does.) The father who 
works hard all day to make money for us. 
Brothers and sisters. Food. Clothing. Books. 
School. Fresh air. Sunshine. Birds. Flowers. 
Trees. Do you think everyone} has as much to be 
thankful for as we have? Wouldn’t it be nice if 
we could do something to make Thanksgiving Day 
a happy one for some one else? We haven't 
much‘ money, and the little folks can’t do very 
much, but they can be bright and sunshiny and 
willing. Little feet can run errands for tired 
mammas and papas; little hands can amuse baby 
sisters and brothers; little tongues can always 
speak pleasantly. That is thanking God too— 
thanking Him with our actions as well as with 
our lips. He likes to be thanked both ways. The 
children will take real pleasure in bringing their 
mites to fill a Thanksgiving basket for some poor 
family and in givng it will gain for themselves 
the real spirit of the day 

Thanksgiving customs:—The  church-going. 
Picture’ the church, its long aisles, the beautiful 
colored windows, etc. Song of Thanksgiving. 

The family gathering, usually at grandma's. 
The dinner table, loaded with goodies. Let the 
children name the things they will find on the 
Thanksgiving table. The feast originally in- 
tended to represent everything raised on the farm, 
the bounty of the harvest. It is well to have in 
this connection some special work on a few of the 
common vegetables, 

Are there any seeds on our Thanksgiving 
table? Beans, nuts. Are there any leaves? Let- 
tuce, cabbage, spinach. Stems? Celery. Roots? 
Beets, carrots. Compare these roots with those 
of the daisy, aster, corn. Seed boxes? Apples, 
oranges. 

Notice the coloring—beets dark, rich red; 
carrots, orange; radish, red. Let children draw 
beets, carrots, etc. Correlate with form. Things 


like sphere, apples, oranges, cranberries, some 
nuts. 
Pumpkin. What do we have for dessert? What 


is pumpkin pie made from? What is the pump- 
kin? Form—outside yellow or orange. Large, 
heavy, creased. -Cut it open—hollow, rich orange 
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color, great many small flat seeds. Pumpkin 
grows on vine close to the ground. Large, broad 
leaf. Flower yellow, bell shape. Pumpkins 
often planted in the corn field. 

Story—‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘Grimm's Fairy Tales.’* 

Quotations—'*The Pumpkin,** W4dttzer. 

‘*Pumpkin Pie’’’ ‘‘ Little Knights and Ladies, *’ 
Miss Sangster. 

Turkey. Avbird. Its home in the barnyard. 
Cared for by the farmer: Shelter, food. Food: 
corn, corn-meal, scraps from table. What does 
turkey find for himself? The largest of our 
barnyard fowl. Covering of feathers, rich and 
dark in coloring. Head bare. Appearance of 
neck. Bill; short, strong. curbed. Two feet. 
Number of toes on each foot. Position of toes. 
Tail; broad and rounded. Mr. Turkey likes to 
raise it and spread it out like a great fan, while 
he proudly struts around the barn-yard, saying 
gobble, gobble. gobble. 

In this connection let the children give other 
bernyard sounds; the cluck-cluck of the hen, 
cock-a-doodle-do of the rooster, quack, quack of 
the duck, hissing of the goose. neighing of the 
hurse, moo of the cow. etc. The story of ‘’ Barn- 
yard Talk’’ by Emilie Poulsson in -‘In the Child’s 
World’’ may be told with additions. 

Turkey a native of North America. Refer to 
the Pilgrims going out with their guns to hunt 
for it in the woods. Its place on the first Thanks- 
giving Table. 

Wild Turkeys: 
Roost in the trees at night. 
Tame turkeys roost where? 

Make nest on ground, gathering together a few 
dry leaves. Eggs number from nine to fifteen, 
sometimes twenty. Young turkeys delicate. 
Farmer has to watch them carefully lest they run 
in wet grass. 


Their home in the ‘ woods. 
Why? Fear of fox. 


—— _ ¢—___—— 


Sponges. 
By Annie Chase. 
Author of ‘Buds, Stems and Leaves," etc. 
Sponges are animals which inhabit all tropic 
and temperate waters. but the bulk of the sponges 
used in our country come from Florida and from 
Smyrna. A great many of our sponges come 





W/- : a - 
Sponge giving out water through large openings. 


from the Gulf of Mexico within a few miles of the 
Florida coast. There the sponge means to the 
people what the oyster does to the people of Ches- 
apeake Bay, the salmon to Puget Sound or the 
lobster to New England. The headquarters of 
the sponge industry in this country are at Key 
West, a city which is built on a coral island. The 
sponging fleet of Key West! You would be de- 
lighted to see it or a part of it start out from 
shore. There are three hundred and fifty and 
more vessels of all sizes. Some are schooners 
with crews and tow boats; others are tiny sloops 
scarce large enough to hold three men. There 
are two fishing grounds to choose from, as you 
choose the swamp or the hillside when you go 


_ Florida reefs. 


berrying: There is the Bay which includes all 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, but more partic- 
ularly those lying between the Cedar Keys and 
Appalachicola. The other sponging field is off the 

From near a headland called Rock 
Island come the most of our fine sheep’s wool 
(bath) sponges. Near the mouth of Tampa Bay 

. grow the famous glass sponges. It is a feat re- 
quiring great skill to guide any craft safely among 
the reefs, over the sand bars and between the 
islands of this region. 

Spongers are guided by the hue of the waters. 
Do the waters look black? Then there are rocks 
or grass clumps down below. Are the waters 
white? That means shallows and coral reefs. A 
red tinge to the water means a sand bar that 
cannot be crossed; and a green or yellow tinge means 
achannel through which a boat can be safely 
piloted. while all blue waters are deep enough for 
the largest vessels. 

Every vessel tows a number of boats along. 
When the fishing grounds are reached two men 
man each boat. One of them stands and sculls 
with a long oar: the other bends low over the 
side of the boat and with a water g!ass—a bucket 
with a glass bottom—held about an inch below 
the surface of the water scans the wonders below. 
What does he see? Myriads of fish in gay fish 
uniform; uncouth sea monsters with tou many 
limbs and with eyes gleaming and terrible; sea 
fans and feathers; branching corals, gorgeous 
anemones, bristling sea porcupines, and—now he 
sees a sponge, a small dark object! He dares not 
take his eyes off the precious ‘‘find.’’ With one 
hand he reaches for the long handled sponge hvok 
lying in the boat. This tool from thirty to fifty 
feet long is very hard to wield. Nosooner is it 
thrust into the water than it appears to be broken 
and to shoot off at an angle from the handle just 
as your oar or long stick appears to do when you 
dip it deep dowu into the pond. 

The sponge fisher knows how to ‘‘allow’’ for 
this, and, with an unerring hand, plunges the 
hooked fork inte the sponge, bringing it up in 
triumph. 

A dark,slimy disagreeable animal is the sponge, 
looking for all the world, when alive, like a wet 
piece of beef liver, and such an odor! You can 
smell the sponge fisher’s cargo a mile away. 

Bringing his cargo to shore the sponger makes 
a sort of ‘‘ pen crawl’’—he calls it—in the shallow 
water, and tumbles all nis spunges into it, leaving 
them there to decay a while. Next he beats out 
all the flesh, washes and rinses the skeletons, lays 
them in the sun to bleach, and finally strings 
them on strings and offers them for sale. 

A live sponge has an outside skin over the en- 
tire surface, and a gelatine-like flesh packed in 
and around his skeleton; his skeleton is all the 
part you see in the drug shops. See those large 
holes at the top of this big unbleached Florida 
sponge skeleton. Notice also the smaller holcs at 
the sides. Sponge took in water and food through 
those small holes and retained all the nourishing 
tiny animals and plants in some cells which serve 
him as stomachs, and sent out all he did not want 
through those large holes at the top. He was an 
animal sieve letting the water through these 
meshes and holding back everything he needed for 
his sustenance and growth. 

By and by so much food had been. taken that 
some cells in the flesh gelatine-like part, grew to 
be eggs. First each of these eggs had but one 
cell, then this cell divided into two cells, then the 
two cells into four more, and so on. Al!I this 
time each egg was growing larger until it looked 
something like this (see cut) only much smaller. 
All over the outside of the egg were queer little 
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cells, each holding a 





sort of whip which it 

could wave franti- 

cally as you wave your 

A flag when the proces- 

sion goes by. Flag- 

Diagram of Diagram of ella is the name sci- 
ond entists give (and it is 

Rares elie ane clinging’ ° a guod one) to these 


odd little tools. 
These waved so fast that they broke a path 
through the gelatine-like flesh out into those large 
openings which you see in the top of your sponge 
skeleton and finally out into the waters of the sea. 
Hurrah! free at last. 
The little beings pad- 
dled away using their 
flagella for oars. 
Strange to say, baby 
sponges are free to go 
where they please but 
no sooner do they be- 
gin to have a jolly 
time in their mild way, than they begin to change 
and to think about, or at least prepare for, settling 
down in life. First, that part which carries the 
flagella doubles up inside like this, (cut) as easily 
as you double in the outside of your glove finger: 





Inside of a young sponge. 
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Then each one forms a little flat disc at the bot- 
tom. This is to hold on by, and if you ever threw 
a wet flat round piece of leather against a rock, 
and tried to pull it off, you know how firmly a disc 
can cling. 

Then each baby sponge, settled down upon a 
rock or a twig under water, or upon the sea 


bottom, and cling- 

ing so fast the 

y sh sea could not 
Giud easily pull it off, 

began life in 

earnets. Each 


one built up with 
such food as come 
to him (little 
spikes) with 
which to make 
up their skele- 
tons; spikes as 
prettily formed 
as snow crystals. 
The sponges enlarged bit by bit, until they were 
as large, as slimy, as wise, and as valuable to the 
““spongers’’ as their grandmas and grandpapas 
before them. 

There are many kinds of sponge shapes, the 
form being governed by the place in which the 
sponge grew; whether in deep or in shallow 
water, and what the nature of the object to which 
it clung. There are soft fine sponges, often 
shaped like elephant’s ears, from Smyrna; there 
are cup and vase shaped sponge skeletons from 
Santa Cruz; there are odd, ugly sponges which 
sometimes look like distorted human counte- 
nances, from Zanzibar; there is an odd, vase 


ae 


Sponge Spicules (little spikes.) 


shaped, yet covered at the top, style of sponge 
with a tail made of long flagella from Tokio; there 
are odd sponges shaped like ever so many slender 
vases joined together—and did you ever see the 
It is a hard sponge skeleton 


Neptune’s cup? 
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three feet high, big enough to hold two fat pug 
doggies, and shaped like a goblet. You can see 
Neptune’s cup in any museum. 

Of the sponge skeleton only the soft ones are of 
use to us. There are many sponges growing 
along our Atlantic coast, attaching themselves to 
the piers of bridges and upon rocks just below 
the low tide mark. These branch almost as 
prettily as coral, but are of no commercial value. 





Corn. 


By Lenore E. Mulets. 


Note: This lesson is to be given in connection with the picture 
on pages 28-29. 


Suggestions for Language Lessons. 


1. Maps—pictures of scenery—east and middle 
west—talk of the possibilities of these different 
localities in regard to farming. Difference in 
soil, its power of retaining moisture, its freedom 
from rocks, its levelness. Compare. 

2. Green corn—stalk, leaves, roots, ears. Draw 
after studying. 

3. Pictures. Talk on planting time, 
aration of soil, planting, plowing. 

4. Harvest time—ripe corn and its useful pro- 
ducts. Pictures and farm scenes. Lessons on 
present busy husking time. Story of old-time 
husking parties. 


A Corn Field’s Story. 


Philip stood in the school yard with his boy 
friends about him, and looked very proud. He 
was going west. He should travel more than a 
thousand miles! He should leave the good old 
New England States. He should leave the moun- 
tains and the trees and the noisy brooks, and the 
big useless rocks. He should come to a country 
which was so level that he might travel for miles 
without seeing a hill. And never a tree except 
on the edges of quiet slow running streams. 

‘*You will wrice to us,’’ said the boys. Philip 
promised, but he forgot all about it when he got 
to his journey’s end. 

‘*I guess it was a million miles,’’ said the tired 
little boy as he tumbled into bed when he arrived 
at the farm house that evening after several days’ 
travel. 5 

‘*Good. night Philip,’’ laughed cousin John. 


prep- 


‘*Sleep well. We'll make a farmer of you to- 
morrow!’’ 
It was nearly noon, however, when Philip 


awoke. As he opened his eyes he heard nothing 
but the crowing and cackling of the chickens in 
the barnyard. Then there was a little stir in the 
clock on the table and a little bird sprang out and 
said ‘‘cuckvo’’ eleven times. 

‘‘That means eleven o’clock,’’ said Philip, 
springing out of bed and dressing hastily. Going 
out, he found his cousin Mary in the barn yard. 
No one else was insight. After greeting him 
she looked out tu the corn fields. 

‘“‘They will. soon be in with anvther load of 
corn,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Come. If you finish your 
breakfast in time you may go back with them.’’ 

Philip thought he had never tasted anything 
half so good as his cousin’s corn muffins and rich 
creamy milk. As he finished eating he heard the 
rattle of a wagon near by. He ran out. 

He discovered Cousin John on a wagon with a 
very deep box. Luvuoking more closely he saw that 
one side of the box was higher than the other and 
that it was filled to the brim with long, full ears of 
hard, ripe yellow corn. Cousin John drove up 
to a large building whose sides were made of 
boards so placed that an open space of perhaps an 
inch was left between them. 
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‘**That I suppose is the corn crib,’’ said Philip, 
and he was exactly right. 

Cousin John lifted the corn out in great shovel- 
fuls and it rattled dully as it fell into the ‘‘crib.’’ 
When the box was empty Philip climbed in and 
the wagon again rattled away to the field. ° 

‘‘You were up earlier than I,’’ laughed Philip, 
half ashamed. 

‘*Indeed, yes. We were up by starlight this 
morning. At four o'clock we fed our horses. A 
few moments later we ate our own breakfasts. 
Men and wagons were in the fields long before the 
sun was up. We farmers work hard during these 
crisp, cool autumn days.’’ 

By this time they were driving up beside the 
long rows of brownish yellow stalks of corn. The 
team stopped, and throwing down his lines John 
leaped to the ground. On each corn stalk hung one or 
two ears of ripe corn. The husks were stiff and 
yellow and they rustled dryly as Cousin John 
stripped them down, broke off the ears and threw 
them into the wagon box. Philip from the 
wagon, looked across the fields and saw team after 
team drawing high box after high box. The 
songs and jolly cries of the men rang out over the 
fields. 

‘*Shall you finish your corn husking today?’’ 
Philip asked, when he saw how many there were 
and how fast they worked. 

**No, nor in many days,’’ cousin John answered. 
‘“‘Corn husking time is one of the seasons when 
the western farmer works very hard.’’ 

‘*Would you like me to help?’’ Philip asked. 

‘*If you like,’’ cousin John answered witha 
little twinkle in his grey eyes. 

Philip began bravely. But it was not long 
until he discovered that the edges of the husks 
were sharp and cutting. His hands began to 
smart and sting, but he worked on very bravely. 
He hated to have cousin John see him give up. 

‘*I wish you would drive for a while,’’ said 
cousin John, pretending not to notice the cut 
fingers. ‘‘Those horses do not seem to go just 
right.’’ 

Philip was very glad to do as Cousin John sug- 
gested. In a moment the farmer spoke again: 

‘*Look at my hands’’ said he, ‘‘They are just 
about as brown and hard and tough as leather. 
But this corn would wear out the toughest fingers 
if we didn’t use a ‘‘husking peg.’’ He showed 
Philip a queer little iron contrivance which he 
wore across his hand. 

‘*Tomorrow I will look up a husking peg for 
you,’’ said he kindly. 

‘*‘When did you plant all this corn, 
asked. 

‘‘We planted in May,’’ Cousin John replied. 
‘*But long before that we were preparing the 
fields. 

‘*First, last year’s stalks were cut with a machine 
called a stalk cutter. It chopped the stalks into 
short pieces which were later plowed under. The 
stalk cutter was drawn by three horses and in 
early April its noisy clatter could be heard in 
every field. 

‘*After the stalks were cut, the ground was 
plowed and the planting done. Theu fora few 
days we farmers rested. As soon as the young 
corn plants were a couple of inches high we 
found something else to do. Corn, plowing 
began. With many shoveled plows we drove 
across and across the fields clearing away the 
weeds and loosening the earth between the rows. 
When we were over the fields once the weeds had 
had time to spring up once more. Three, some- 
times four times, we plowed the corn. But at 
last we could not drive through without breaking 
the tall stalks. In a good season we aim to have 
our corn ‘laid by,’ as we say, by the Fourth of 


July.’’ 


’* Philip 
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‘*So since the Fourth you've had a vacation?’’ 
asked Philip. 

‘Yes, since then we’ve done nothing in our corn 
fields until now. When we finish husking we 
may leave the corn in our cribs: until the prices 
are better. Sooner or later we shall sell it and 
take it to town. In town are great elevators 
where the corn is stored, when shelled. Great 
machines do the shelling. In the course of time 
it is loaded onto freight cars and long trainloads 
are carried North, South, East and West. 

‘*Corn is yround into meal. It is made into a 
dozen different kinds of breakfast foods. It is 
fed to horses and cattle. Yearly, these fields 
yield thvusands of bushels of corn which is 
shipped to other states. Iowa, Illinios, Kansas, 
and Nebraksa are great corn states. Iowa raises 
little else.’’ 

By this time the wagon was again filled and 
they rattled away to the crib to unluad and eata 
little lunch. 


White Birch. 


By Annie Chase. 


White Birch is that tree with the white bark— 
so white the Indians used it for writing paper— 
and those shiny, green, pointed leaves. 

White Birch is never quite at home in city 
parks or prosaic public gardens, according illy 
with close cropped grass, clipped hedges, statuary, 
and artificial fountains, Like any other poet, she 
is at her best in the country. Here she caps a 
gravelly hill with a grace, an ease, a feathery 
lightness no other tree can boast; there she leans 








Whit Birch, showing the Catkins which stay on all Summer and 
all Winter until the next Spring. 


over a fallen wall which bounds the old lane; here 


* she shimmers above a brook where it trickles down 


the hill or where the bridge goes over to the 
meadow border below; over yonder she fringes 
the lake, dashing the white pencil of her reflected 
stems across the shade the beeches throw in the 
water. She is out by the wayside, too, where 


she slyly snatches a whisp or two of hay on her 
upper branches as the wains go by from the hay- 
ing field. She fringes that slope in the field where 
the children are raking the ‘‘scatters,’’ and up 
where that steep boulder holds a little poor soil in 
its crevices she stands victorious over wind, heat, 
drouth, poverty, and cold, a creature of life and 
beauty in the midst of barrenness. No wonder 
there is a halo around her shimmering leaves and 
that poets sing about her. 

White Birch hangs her stamens out on one set 
of tassels and her pistils on another set, the pollen 
being carried by the wind. If you notice the 
notchings of the leaves and the arrangement of 
the leaves on the stem of any tree, you will find to 
your surprise that leaves and notches have been 
distributed in just the right way to give every leaf 
its share of light and sun. 


WHITE BIRCH OUTLINE. 


Found on dry, gravelly barren soil. Twenty 
to thirty feet high. Range from Nova Scotia and 


lower St. Lawrence in the coast regions to Dela- _ 


ware, and westward. 

Bark.—Chalky white or grey white; dark tri- 
angular markings scattered over the trunk and 
especially below the branches. Branchilets reddish 
brown, dotted with lighter brown or gold. 

Wood.—Light brown; sap wood paler, light, 
soft, close grained, not very strong. Used for 
spools, shoe pegs, barrel houps, and wood pulp. 

Winter Buds.—Slender, brown, one-fourth of 
an inch long. 

Leaves.—Alternate, simple, triangular, wedge- 
shaped at base; toothed; dark shining green 
above, paler green beneath. In autumn, leaves turn 
pale yellow. 

Flowers.—April before the leaves. Catkins 
which bear the flowers with stamens, and catkins 
which bear the flowers with pistils, borne on sep- 
arate stems. Catkins form in late summer and 
remain until following spring before they develop. 


Plant Lice. 
By Annie Chase. 


A little girl who loves trees has one old willow 
in her back garden. Last year when the leaves 
fell she found a queer sort of what she thought 
was mould all up and down tke bark of her tree. 
This whitish matter was not mould, but a white 
growth on eggs of the plant lice. Plant lice 
(another and more dainty name is aphis) hatch 
from these eggs. in spring, feed on the plant and 
raise great families in summer, and lay more eggs 
in autumn. If you look at apple twigs in winter 
or autumn, you will often find them covered with 
small, black oval objects, the eggs of the apple 
aphis. These will hatch into tiny insects having 
sharp beaks, with which they suck the green sap 
from the trees and leaves. 

What are plant lice good for? Ask Mr. and 
Mrs. Ant, who keep a great many of them for cows 
and milk them every day. (See ant story:) Ask 
the hungry chickadees and nuthatches who feed 
upon millions of aphis eggs every winter. Some 
of the apple aphids eggs are tiny, flat, grayish or 
brownish scales shaped somewhat like miniature 
oysters. These are the apple trees, most deadly 
enemies. When the mother aphis lays her eggs 
she dies and her poor shriveled body clings to the 
scale all winter that it may help protect the 
precious eggs from harm and cold. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PLANT LICE. 


In the year 1899 great tracts which had been 
planted with peas (in Maryland, Delaware, and 
the North Atlantic States) were covered with 
millions of plant lice, which destroyed the vines 
and fruits. 





These lice had been breeding all unnoticed in 
clover fields near by for years and the weather 
being favorable to them they had emigrated by 
billions to these gardens of plenty. For a year 


. or two the government could not find out a way of 


killing the pests, when suddenly a disease broke 
out among the insects. Tiny plants which looked 


like mould (fungus) fastened themselves to the 


insects and soon ate away their strength and life, 
as the lice had eaten the juices of the peas and 
vines. Thus nature keeps her balance, the ani- 
mals eating plants, the plants eating the animals 
which become too plentiful. 


—_—_e 


Rock Study. 


Reading from a Piece of Broken 
Granite. 


By Annie Chase. 


Your piece of broken granite seems rough and 
uneven when you passa hand over it. You can 
easily see that this roughness is due to the rock 
being made up of a great number of hard, hard 
crystals joined together. Aha! if our rock is 
made up of crystals then it was once either melted 
matter or else it was matter placed where it be- 
came very, very hot. 

Down, down, down in the earth is a terrible 
heat; just what causes it we do not know, but 
everything which has ever been belched up from 
these awful depths was either in a melted state, 
or showed that it had been melted at one time or 
another. 

At some time, ages go, the great mass from 
which our granite was taken was melted mineral 
matter down inside the hot earth. How the 
great mass did seethe and push itself upward! how 
it struggled and fought to break through the sur- 
face of the earth. What awful rumblings and 
mutterings and quakings of the earth arose from 
it. Similar boiling matter in other places pushed 
upward, till lo! it forced a small part of the sur- 
face of the earth up in a peak or cone and, _break- 
ing through it, the top went spurting up into the 
air and flowing down, spread itself for miles over 
the surface of the land or, in some cases, ran a 
seething flood into the sea. But a great deal of 
melted matter like this from which our piece of 
granite was formed, could not break through and 
so form volcanoes. Do its very boiling best it 
could only push up some where near the surface 
where the earth was less hot and there, spreading 
itself out, grow cool like its surroundings. When 
all such mineral matter is cooling, it will form into 
crystals much as the vapor particles when freezing 
form into snow crystals. Thus these crystals we 
hold were formed, and so squeezed and crowded 
together were they, and so weighed down with 
the tremendous pressure of millions and billions 
of other similar crystals above them, that they 
could none of them remain perfect but became 
these odd shaped crystals which, we see. 

We know where there is a spot whence men 
have been continually quarrying granite like ours 
in mammoth blocks for twenty-five or thirty years; 
yet there is still enough remaining to last for 
another twenty-five years. Think what a big 
boiling mineral pudding it must once have been, 
sizzling away down there in the dark. So _ hor- 
ribly hot was it at first that it heated all the rocks 
around it till they were so changed and crystalized 
that you would never have known them. At first it 
probably lay fat below the surface, but as the land 
above it lessened by the action of rains and 
streams and by the wear and tear of use, it grad- 
ually neared the surface. As the melted mass 
cooled it cracked here and there, either from the 
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uneven pressure upon its different portions or 
because cooling made the whole mass shrink. 

Be the cause of these cracks or joints what it 
may, the quarry men are glad they are there, for 
they make the splitting of the rock for use much 
more easy and agreeable. Though granite seems 
so hard it suffers from the weather. Closely 
packed as these crystals in our piece of rock are 
there is, despite that, some water smuggled in 
between them. We cannot see it, but it is there. 
Let Jack Frost find these same drops and he will 
crack the rock by expanding the water drops in 
the same way he breaks your pitcher when you 
forget it on cold nights. Day is usually warmer 
than night. Heat expands the rock, cold contracts 
it; so when warm days are followed by cold nights, 
the change in the rocks is very rapid. 

The action of air and surface water causes some 
of the minerals in the rocks to decay; this of 
course makes the rocks crumble to pieces. Differ- 
ent climates have different effects on the same 
kind of rocks. The obelisk of Central Park, New 
York City, after standing in the climate of Egypt 
almost - unharmed for three thousand four hundred 
years, had not remained in the wet and change- 
able air of New York five years before it crumbled 
so seriously that measures for its preservation 
became necessary. 

In a dry climate, of course, the rocks do not 
suffer from frost, having very little water in them. 
Our piece of granite is made up of quartz, feldspar 
and mica. The mica is the part you can cause 
to cleave off in thin scales which are so flexible 
you can bend them and so transparent you can see 
through them as easily as through ground glass. 
You can find these tiny mica scales all over your 
piece of granite. Sometimes mica is found in 

flakes or sheets a yard. Squaresuch pieces are often 
used for making the windows in stoves or in 
battleships where a sudden explosion might break 
glass. 

Feldspar is the common mineral of the fields, 
abounding in the rocks of almost any region. It 
is generally white, pinkish or flesh color. The 
weather changes feldspar to a white powdery clay. 
It is this clay, called Kaolin, from which we make 
chinaware. So abundant is decayed feldspar that 
kaolin is found almost everywhere, in the svil and 
the rocks, while the waters of the ocean and it in 
solution. 








The Poplar. 
(The Aspen Leaved.) 





By Annie Chase. 


There is a tree which grows along the borders 
of forests or in any open spot where the soil is 
sandy and rich, which we call the poplar. Walk 
along the valley to where the woods meet the wall. 





Poplar twig showing arrangement of leaves. 


Hark! does it rain? ‘pit! pit! patter! patter! 
You played us a trick, pretty aspen; it is your 
leaves we hear patting their hands together. 
What are you applauding, little leaves? that sum- 
mer warblers’ song, or the locusts’ zipping, or 
the marching of 
those shadows 
across the up- 
land slope? 
Poplar leaves 
tremble at the 
slightest _ stir- 
ring of the wind 
for their stems 
are long and 
slender, and 
their shape and 
position just right to ‘‘catch’’ the wind. Under 
a poplar unless it be an unusually — large one, you 
have buta slight shade 
on a hot July day, owing 
to the restlessness of the 
leaves and their odd ar- 
rangement on the stem. 
Upon one poplar tree 
grow catkins with sta- 
mens. Upon another 
catkins with  pistils. 
Pollen from the catkins 
which bear stamens 
(stam-i-nate catkins) 
are carried to the cat- 
kins which bear pistils 
(pistil-late catkins) on 
the wind, or by the 
bees, and the queer lit- 
tle fruits soon begin to grow. 


OUTLINE OF POPLAR (SMALL ASPEN 
POPULUS TREMULOIDS. ) 


The word Populus, from which poplar is derived, 
comes from pallo, meaning to vibrate or shake. 
Some people believe the word populus in this con- 
nection should be translated as referring to the 
people, because in ancient times public places in 
Rome were decorated with branches of this tree. 

Trunk slender, bark pale green becoming whit- 
ish and blotched with age. Leaf almost round, 
slightly heart-shaped; petiole (leaf stem) long 
and slender (to this is due the motion of the 
leaves). Head of tree rounded. Range from 
Hudson’s Bay to Mexico. 

Seeds contained in capsules: Seeds bearded, ca- 
pable of traveling for miles on the wind; seeds 
quick to germinate. 





Pistil flower of 
poplar. 


Fruit of Stamen flower 
popiar _ of poplar. 





Pistil (late) 
flower of poplar flower of poplar 


Stamen (late) 


a 


Lichens. 


See those dark little plants clinging to the shady 
side of that big rock! they look like dead leaves. 
They are lichens. Lichens are of three kinds; 
hairy lichens which you have 
seen hanging down from the 
branches of trees, leafy lichens 
like this we have just found, and 
like those hard ones which you 
have seen growing out like little 
shelves all around dead stumps 
or broken branches of trees, and 
crusty lichens which cling to 
tree bark or to the ‘surfaces of 
rocks so closely you can scarcely 
tell where the bark or the rock 
leaves off and the lichen begins. 

Brave little plants! They 
dare to grow anywhere except 
in the tropics. They flourish in 
the wastes of Arctic America 
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and in the dreamy tundras of Arctic Siberia 
where the ground is frozen hard a greater part of 
the year, and wherealmost no cther plant can live. 
The little cups which you often see on lichens 
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are the fruits. 
closed and had seeds inside them: 
cups were ripe,moist weather made them swell, 
burst open and throw out the seed. 


These fruits or cups were once 
when the 








Pond eA 


By Annie Chase. 


The pond snail family lives always in fresh 
water; a pond lying quietly between hills, a ditch 
across the meadow, or some still pool in the woods, 
makes for them the best of homes. They cannot 
live in rapidly run- 


ning streams where 
their thin shells 
would soon be dashed 
in pieces, Pond 
snails feed upon 


plants. They lay queer 
clusters of eggs, fasten 
them to some stem, or 
leaf, or rock under 
the water, leaving 
them to take care of 
themselves. One class of pond snails have thin 
horn-colored twisted shells, the spirals revolving 
from left to right. In this odd house the snail 
lives, often coming out of the wide front door to 
breathe, to feed, or to travel about (his house 
being carried upon his back). Sometimes when 
rain is scarce the pond in the wood dries up, the 
poor little polywogs perish miserably, but the 
pond snail knows what to do. He burrows into 
the mud, crawls inside his shell, and, with a sort 
of gum which he makes from his mucous, seals his 
front door up air tight. This is to keep the 
moisture in his body from drying ovt. Now is 
he nut a wise little scientist? 

If you watch a pond snail quietly in his home 
down in the water, you will often see him creep up 
to the surface of the water and give out a bubble 
(caused by the air in his lungs). He then fills 
his lungs with new air and goes down again to his 
feeding grounds. 





The pond snail. 
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True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by, 
For, whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
—Alice Cary. 





_—_—_—o 
The true prosperity and greatness of a nation 
is to be found in the elevation of its laborers. 
U. S. Grant, 






























































A November Letter. 


November 2, 1903. 
Dear Frances: 

Isn’t it hard to realize that Thanksgiving is 
almost here, and that Christmas is close upon its 
heels? It is at this time that out-of-door work is 
laid aside to a certain extent, and that we take up 
our school work with greater interest. 

What are you going todo in your school for 
Thanksgiving? I don’t mean in the way of ex- 
ercises, for of course every school will have its 
little entertainment, but in the way of having 
your children brighten their own lives by giving 
happiness to others. 

In our city, the week before Thanksgiving the 
pupils commenced to bring their gifts of money, 
fruit, and vegetables to be given to poor families. 
The children ‘earned the money, which they 
gave. Some of the schools wrote little compo- 
sitions which gave the experiences of the earners. 
The most interesting of the compositions were 
read at the Thanksgiving exercises and the feature 
proved very pleasing to the guests, 

The money was used to buy meat or chickens. 
To hold the gifts, peck baskets were brought and 
trimmed with gay colored tissue paper. 

When these baskets were filled with fruit and 
vegetables, and surmounted with a plump chicken 
or nice roast, they made the nicest kind of May 
baskets, even if it was November. 

The exercises in this same city are always held 
on Tuesday of ‘Thanksgiving week. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is, that the moth- 
ers can come better on that day than on Wedues- 
day when so many household cares claim their at- 
tention. Then, in the second place, the fruit and 
vegetables make such a good stage decoration and 
can be-spared on Tuesday, while on Wednesday it 
is necessary to pack them in the morping. 

Miss B wonders if we in these days du enough 
silent reading. Her children are doing a great 
deal of it. J chanced to wander into her school- 
room one afternoon just as she said, ‘‘Now we 
are ready for the stories, John tell us yours.’’ 
John reproduced in a simple easy way a little 
story which he had read to himself that morning. 
Some of the other pupils in the room told the 
stories which they had read, and I found that the 
oral language was excellent. 

Miss B told me that the written language work 
had improved since the first of the year. 

‘*We take five minutes each afternoon for oral re- 
production,’* she said. ‘‘ Before school, each morn- 
ing, these slips are passed out,’’ and she pointed 
to a pile of stories mounted on manilla paper. ‘‘I 
have collected them from every source—old read- 
ers, Youth’s Companiun, and a dozen other mag- 
azines. The children read them before school in 
the morning and reproduce them in the afternoon 
as you saw them doing to-day. They gain much 
useful information through the little cuttings.’’ 

When asked what she was doing for morning 
exercises Miss B replied, ‘‘Just now we are dig- 
ging mottoes out of poems. You laugh at the ex- 
pression. Idon’t wonder, but the children named 
it in that way themselves. On Monday I read a 
poem to the children, I select the poem with great 
care. ‘Then we try to find the lesson which the 
poet wished to teach when he wrote the poem. 
We put the thought into a motto. The rest of 
the week the children keeping the motto in mind, 
bring in stories, poems, and experiences which 

-bear upon the subject.’’ 

‘*What poem did you take last week?’’ I asked, 
for I am a curious mortal. 

Miss B opened a note book, ‘‘I am keeping the 
work week by week in this book,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
think I may find it useful to refer to later.’’ 
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Here is last week’s work.’’ The poem was Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ The Builders.’’ 

‘*The motto is a short one, but full of meaning 
to the children,’’ and Miss B pointed it out— 
‘*Build Well.’’ After this, in the book was writ- 
ten a list of stories, poems, etc. Some of them 
were— 

Lessons from great lives. 

Short composition—Greek Architecture. 

Short composition—Lessons from the Pyramids. 

Experience coimposition—Helping Mother. 

Story—Diamonds and ‘Toads. 

Story—Honest Woodman. 

Story—How the Oak Tree Became King. 

In the week before that, the poem had been 
‘‘The Humble Bee’’ by Emerson. The motto 
was a line of the poem itself: 5 

**Leave the chaff and take the wheat.’’ 


There was a long and varied list of poems, 
stories, fables, etc., which followed in the note book. 
You can imagine what they were. 

Another poem which had been studied in this 
way was ‘‘The Emperor's Bird’s-Nest’’ by Long- 
fellow, and still another was Celia Thaxter’s 
‘*Wounded Curlew.’’ 

The other day I saw a little rest exercise, which 
followed a reading lesson so nicely that I think 
I must take time to tell you about. 

The reading lesson had been the little poem 
‘*One, Two, Three.’’ You remember it. Bun- 
ner was the one who wrote it, Ithink. The poem 
tells about a little lad who is lame and his grand- 
mother who is very old. Neither of them can 
run about, and so they are sitting under an old 
maple tree playing in a new way the old game of 
Hide-and-Go-Seek. First, the small boy with his 
three guesses would guess where his grandmother 
was hiding. ‘‘Is it the china closet?’’ ‘‘No.’’ 
‘‘Is it in the great chest in papa’s bedroom?’’ 
‘*No.’’ ‘‘I know, you are in the clothespress.’’ 
And now he had found her. And now it is the 
grandmother’s turn to guess. 

This is the kind of Hide-and-Go-Seek that 
Miss P’s school were playing, and such fun as they 
had playing it too. Try it some day and see if 
you like it. 

Did you ever publish a paper in your room? 

Miss Rice had a blackboard daily paper in her 
room. ‘The space which the blackboard occupied 
was about one yard by two yards. 

The blackboard was divided into columns, 
while at the top was written, ‘‘Daily Star,’’ the 
name of the paper. 

Every morning the important events which had 
taken place the day before were printed upon the 
board. 

The day upon which I saw it the paper was fyll 
of interesting local and foreign items. 

I could readily see how the pupils of. this room 
were keeping abreast of the times and learning 
history as it was being made,as well as the history 
of the past. F 

Perhaps you think it is too soon to commence 
thinking abuut Christmas presents. This one, 
however, needs time, so I will tell you now about 
it, in case you should like to make one. 

The one I saw was intended for a fellow teacher. 
but the same idea might be carried out for any 
friend using different quotations. 

Take as many syuares of a good quality of paper 
as there are days in the year. The papers shuuld 
be about 4% inches square. In the top of each 
square punch two holes, so that the papers may be 
tied together. On each of the papers a quotation 
is written The careful selection of the quota- 
tions to fit the needs and life of the one who is to 
receive it, is what makes the calendar valuable. 

Here and there, in the calendar which I saw, 
were extra leaves added. These leaves were cut 


out of rough water color paper and had small 
simple little water color paintings on them. 
Some of the paintings were suggestive of the 
month, others of the quotation that went just be- 


fore. 


From the teacher’s note book of *‘ History and 
Literature’ I copy tor you the following: 

Dutch Life. 

Journey to Holland. 

Life on shipboard. (Compared later with ship 
life of Pilgrims. ) 

Dykes—use—how built ? 

Story—Peter at the Dyke. 

Storks—description—nests—use(eat insects and 
reptiles that destroy dykes). 

Story—The Storks by Hans Andersen. 

Fables from Aisop. . 

Canals—why built—use. 
§ sledges 
( skating. 

Life on canals in summer. 
appearance 
Cattle < care of 
use 

How the milk is carried and sold. (Dog carts.) 

Butter making. 

Stories from Wiltse Kindergarten and Morning 
Talks. 

Picture for study.—Woman Churning, after 
Millet. 


Life on canals in winter 


tulips. 
Love of Dutch people for flowers. + hyacinths. 
gladioli. 
Homes of Dutch People. 
Cleanliness. 
Appearance of Dutch people. 
Dress. 


Picture, Dutch Girl with Cat, after Hoecker. 
Stories from Hans Brinker. 
Poem—Wynken, Blynken and Nod, by Field. 
The Pilgrims. 
Reason for leaving England. 
Homes in Holland. (Review Dutch Life.) 
Reasons for leaving Holland. 
The ‘‘ Mayflower.’’ 
The long hard journey. (Contrast with ocean 
voyage of to-day—Dutch Life. ) 
The passengers. { Governor Bradford. 
Number Miles Standish. 
Rose Standish. 
Names of some , Mary Chilton. 
Peregrine White. 
Oceanus Hopkins. 
| William Brewster. 





The landing— 
Time of year 
**Plymouth Rock.’’ 
Life in the shed-fort. 
Building of the log-houses. 
Furniture 
Great fire places. 
Hardships— 
Cold. — 
Lack of food. 
Sickness. 
Indian visitors in homes of Pilgrims— 
Samoset. 
Massasoit. 
Good times of the Pilgrims. 
The first Thanksgiving. 
Why it was held. 
Preparations. 
Company (many Indians). 
How the day was spent. 
Story from poem. ‘‘Beads for a Name” 
by Margaret Sangster. 
Stories of Colonial Children. 
Yours affectionately, 
Alma. 


. 
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nip Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it, using these 
and words : 
November lame basket 
Thanksgiving kind chicken 
Jessie glad tea 
Aunt Laura happy bread 
dinner Tabby sugar 
Write an original story about it. 
ts. ) 
ing 
fter . 
Picture Story Card 
hs. Number 11. 
Usp 2 ; 
Draw this picture. 
Write sentences about it, using these 
i words: 
Jack tricks candy 
fe.) Harry amuse school 
Fido cheer visit 
ails Thanksgiving basket well 
sick fruit home 
Write an original story about it. 
































Picture Story Card 





Number 12. 

















Draw this picture. 


Write sentences about it, using these 
words : 





Ralph turkey fun 


Alice wish nice 
" fe wishbone gets pudding 
. Thanksgiving play pies 
: dinner games nuts 
me | Write an original story about it. 


Picture Story Cards. 


These cards may be cut out and pasted on cardboard to be given to pupils. 












































By Jean Halifax 


I 


LUCK. 


George Stephenson was one of eight chil- 
dren, and his parents were so poor that the 
whole family lived in one room. 

‘George used to watch cows for one of the 
neighbors, and you would suppose the boy 
would think that this was ‘‘hard luck,’’ and 
that he would not have a very good chance 
to study. 

But the little fellow did not complain at 
all. And ashe grew older he managed to 
find time, as he herded, to make clay engines, 
with pipes of hemlock sticks, 

When he was seventeen years old he had 
charge of an‘ engine, and his father was the 
fireman. 

He could not read or write, for he had had 
no schooling. But he studied his engine. 
When the other hands were loafing, or play- 
ing, or in the saloons, on holidays, George 
was always to be found busy over his engine, 
cleaning it, studying it, and experimenting. 

The years went on and George became 
famous as a great inventor of improvements 
in engines. 

The old hands who had worked with him 
said that George was lucky. And they 
grumbled at their bad luck. They never 
imagined that George’s ‘‘luck’’ was nothing 
but persistent work, and that their bad luck 
was only laziness. 


THE WAYS OF LUCK 


Monday— 


It was certainly strange, and Pamela MacQuilis 

Found her life interspersed. with a great many ills; 

Her needles whenever she wanted to sew, 

Had a queer way of straying—oh, where did they 
go? 

In vain she would search carpet, table, and bed, 

And in searching lose scissors and thimble and 
thread. 


Tuesday— 


When knitting she dropped almost half of her 
stitches, 

(In olden times fulks might have blamed it on 
witches) ; 

Her buttons tell off; and her clothes worked awry; 

And stray motes of dust found their way to her 
eye; 

And not the least one of her many distresses 

Was the way it would rain when she wore her best 
dresses. 


Wednesday — 


When she knew all her lessons save only some ‘sly 

Little fine-printed note that seemed pointless and 
dry, 

The teacher would turn to that note and our lass 

Would be asked to recite it before the whole class. 
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It was all very strange, and ’twas sometimes  pro- 
voking— 
Was it Fortune? or Luck? or Fate’s cruel joking? 


Thursday -— 


But at last, after years of mishaps and unrest 

This, maiden resolved to do always her best, 

And never trust anything, little or great, 

That she should dy yourself, to tricky old Fate; 

And now I’ve just heard that with genuine fervor 

Pamela finds luck always waiting to serve her. 
—Jane Ellis Joy in'' Wide Awake.”’ 


Friday— 
A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck.— 
Garfield. 


II 
THEIR ALPHABET. 


When the High school boys filed in one 
morning they found this alphabet written in 
large letters on the blackboard. And after 
the opening exercises, the teacher gave them 
a talk on ‘‘Starting in Life.’”’ 

Mr. Fairley was a young Englishman, and 
he told them that often, in England, he had 
seen this alphabet printed on a neat card, 
hung up in places of business and resort, cof- 
fee taverns and the like, and he had always 
thought it good advice for young men start- 
ing out in the world. 

The graduating class would finish their 
course in a few weeks now, and he wanted 
them to copy this alphabet and to try to live 
by it. 


THE ALPHABET FOR BRITONS. 


Monday— 


Attend carefully to the details of your business. 
Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide pealiteety.. 

Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 


Tuesday— 


Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 
Join hands only with the virtuous. 


Wednesday — 


Keep your minds from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 
Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 


Thursday— 


Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating 
drinks. 

Use your leisure time for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 


Friday— 


Watch carefully over your passions. 
Xtend to everyone a kindly salutation. 
Yield not to discouragement. 
Zealously labor for the right. 

And success is certain. 





Ill 


ROME WASN’T BUILT IN A DAY. 
The teacher had asked the class to bring 


-illustrations of this old saying; and here 


are some of them: 

1, Harold’s was: ‘Gibbon worked twenty 
years on his ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.’ ’’ 

2. ‘*George Bancroft spent twenty- -six years 
on his ‘History of the United States,’’’ read 
Lester’s slip. 

3. ‘‘Noah Webster spent thirty-six years 
on his dictionary,’’ said Lucian. 

4. Titian worked almost daily for seven 
years on his masterpiece,’’ said Arthur. 

5. ‘‘Newton rewrote his ‘Chronology of 
Ancient Nations’ fifteen times,’’ said James. 

6. ‘“‘George Stephenson worked for fifteen 
years perfecting his locomotive,’’ said Harry. 

7. ‘‘Missionaries preached ten years in 
Madagascar before they obtained a convert,”’ 
was Fred’s report. _ 

8. ‘*Watt worked twenty years on his con- 
densing engine,’’ said Luther. 

After all the slips had been read and the 
reports given, the teacher asked the class to 
consult the biographical works in the library, 
and to note down how many successes in life 
were due to chance, sudden luck, and slow 
persistence. ' 

Did you ever try that plan? You'll be 
surprised, I venture to say, at the result. 


ROME WASN’T BUILT IN A DAY. 


Monday— 
The boy who does a stroke, and stops— 
We’ll ne’er a great man be; 
’Tis the aggregate of single drups 
That makes the sea the sea. 


Tuesday— 
Not all at once the morning streams 
Its gold above the gray; 
It takes a thousand little beams 
To make the day the day. 


Wednesday — 
Upon the orchard rain must fall, 
And soak from branch to root. 
And buds must bloom and fade withal, 
Before the fruit is fruit. 


Thursday— 
The farmer needs must sow and till, 
And wait the wheaten head, 
Then cradle, thresh, and go to mill 
Before his bread is bread. 
Friday— 3 
Swift heels may get the early shout 
But, spite of all the din, 
It is the patient holding out 
That makes the winner win. 
—Alice Cary. 


IV 


THE IDOLS OF INDIA. 
When the Vedas, or sacred books, of India 


were written about three thousand years ago, 
there was little or no idolatry among the 
Hindus. 
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But, little by little, imagesfound place in 
worship, till at last there were said to be 
three hundred and thirty millions of gods. 
There were gods of success and gods of 
misfortune; gods of wisdom and of folly, 
gods of war and peace, gods of pleasure and 
of cruelty, etc. 

Some of their gods were said to be part 
man and part beast; for example, the god 
Ganesa had the head of an elephant on the 
body of a man, seated on a mouse. 

The three great gods are Brahma, the 
creator; Vishnu, the preserver; and Siva, the 
destroyer. 

Brahma is seldom worshiped, and Siva only 
through fear. 

Vishnu is most friendly to man; he protects 
and defends the human race, they say, and 
has appeared on the earth nine different 
times in the forms of living beings. These 
are called the nine incarnations of Vishnu. 
The first time he appeared as a fish, and 
saved man from a flood. The second time 
he was a tortoise, and recovered valuable 
things lost in the deluge. The third time, 
as a boar, he delivered the world from a 
demon who had carried it to the bottom of 
the sea. Vishnu dived for it, fought for a 
thousand years, killed the demon, and saved 
the world. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
times he came as a man-lion, a dwarf, a man 
with an axe, a great and good man (Rama), 
and a man (Krishna); and he saved the world 
from demons, tyrants and foes. 

The ninth, and last time, he came in the 
body of the Saint Buddha, the founder of the 
religion called Buddhism. He is to appear 
once more, they say, to destroy the wicked 
and to restore righteousness on the earth. 

The higher, educated classes of India do 
not believe in idols. They say the image is 
used only as areminder of God. But the 
lower classes think of the idol as a god. 

We do not feel so much like criticising the 
poor Hindu when we think of our own far- 
away ancestors, the Anglo-Saxons, who wor- 
shiped images of Thor, Woden, and other 
gods. The Bible has made us different. 
Otherwise, you would be asking some queer 
little wooden fish or elephant to help you get 
your lessons, and really believing that the 
homely, wooden little image could do what 
you asked! 


THE FOUR RUPEES. 
Monday— 


A gift has come to us over seas, 
A gift of beautiful bright rupees; _ 
And who do you think has sent us these? 


Was it one of the rajahs, rich and grand, 
Who live in that wonderful, far-off land— 
The land of simoon, and sun, and sand? 


Tuesday— 


Or was it some Brahmin, who has thrown 
Forever away his gods of stone, 
And worships the Christian’s God alone? 
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Or was it the Viceroy, who controls 
The destiny of those million souls 
From Khyber to where the Hooghly rolls? 


Wednesday— 


Nay, none of them all; nay, none of these 
Has sent us this royalty of rupees, 
From that strange sun-land over seas. 


Who waz it then? Listen, and I will tell; 
For surely 'tis something to ponder well, 
Till the truth of it makes our bosoms swell. 


Thursday— 


’Twas an eight-year-old, brown-faced Hindu lad 
Made gift of the four rupees he had, 

Whispering eagerly, ‘‘Sahib, please 

Send this for the work beyond the seas!’’ 

Sweet, innocent faith, that did not doubt 

That his four rupees would help us out 

Of the troubles that compass our work about! 


Friday— 
Ah, think of it, Christian children' 
Can you let this heathen of Hindustan 
Do more than you for his fellow man? 


—Margaret J. Preston in‘ Children's Work for 
Chi’dren.’’ 


MEMORY GEMS. 


Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is serene. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

He’s true to God who’s true to man.—/ames 
Russell Lowell. 

Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we find it 
not.—Ralpjh Waldo Emerson. 

There is no beautifier of complexion or form, 
or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

If the power to do hard work is not a talent, it 
is the best possible substitute for it.—/ames A. 
Garfield. 

He that maketh 
innocent. — Solomon. 


haste to be rich shall not be 


Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the 
occasion. That trust is vain. Occasions cannot 
make spurs. If you expect to wear spurs, you 
must win them. Tf you wish to use them, you 
must buckle them to your own heels before you go 
into the fight.—/ames A. Garfield. 


New occasions teach new duties: 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—-James Russell Lowell. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ‘tis Truth alone is strong. 
—Lowell 


The latest gospel in this world is, known thy 
work and do it.—TZhomas Cavlyle. 

Get work; get work; be sure ’tis better than 
what you work to get.—/izabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

Man’s work is to labor, and leaven— 
As best he may—earth here with heaven. 
—Robert Browning. 


Labor is life—’tis the still water faileth.~ 
Osgood. 

Work ct; -ven in despair, work on.—LZdmund 
Burke. 


God helps them who help themselves. —Zen;- 


amin Franklin. 





Honest labor bears a lovely face. — Decker. 


There is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works. In idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair.— Thomas Carlyle. 


Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness.— Thomas Carlyle. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is earnest brave and true, 

Moment by moment the long day through. 
—Thamas Ashe. 


Labor is one of the greatest elements of society 
—the great substantial interest on which we all 
stand.— Daniel Webster. 


Let us be content to work 
Tu do the things we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 

—Robert Browning. 


Things cannot be expected to turn up themselvesr 
We must, in a measure, assist them to turn up. 
—Charles Dickens. 


Do thoroughly whatever work God may give 
you to do, and cultivate all your talents besides. 
—Archibald A. Hodge. 


All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
it but true hand-labor, there is something of 
divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in heaven.—Z7homas Carlyle. 


were 


Possibly we might even improve the world a 
little, if we got up early in the morning and took 
our coats off to the work. —Charles Dickens. 


Definite work is that which comes as a claim 
upon the conscience, whether it is nursing in a 
hospital or hemming a handkerchief.—-ZEizzadeth 
M. Newall. 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 

Labor! all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 
—Francis S. Osgood. 


Work is wholesome, and there is plenty of it 
for every one; it keeps us from ennui and 
mischief, is good for health and spirits, and gives 
us a sense of power and independence better than 
money and fashion. —Louzsa Alcott. 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
—/James Russell Lowell. 


God asks of thee work as well as words; and, 
more. Heasks of thee works first, and words 
after. And better it is to praise Him truly by 
works without words, than falsely by words with- 
out works.—Rev. Chas. Kingsley, D. D. 


This world has work for us; we must refuse 
No honest task, nor uncongenial toil; 
Fear not your feet to tire nor robe to soil, 
Nor let your hands grow white for want of use. 
—Thomas Ashe. 


Like the star 

That shines afar, 

Wthout haste, 

And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 

And do his best. —Goethe. 


Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Greatly begin; Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 
—/James Russell Lowell. 








Magazine Gleanings. 





By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Teachers are finding many ways of using the 
Gleanings for their own and their pupils’ gain. 
One bright teacher has used poems similar to 
‘In Two Countries’’ (the countries of Nowright- 
away and the Valley of Dilly-Dally,) with excel- 
lent effect, to correct faults in the class. The 
last given, ‘‘Harnessing the Sun,’’ can be used, 
as suggested, with mischievous boys. There is 
nothing that appeals to a merry, thoughtless boy 
like a readiness on the part of the teacher to meet 
an emergency. The whole school is benefitted by 
such a ‘‘stroke of policy.’’ Communicating in 
school is bad. Say, ‘‘However, sometimes com- 
munication without words is necessary. Who 
would like to look up an article that tells how 
communication at sea is carried on?’’ (Language 
of the Sea. ) 

It may be just possible a boy has brought a 
snake to school. Does that boy know about the 
habits of snakes, how they sleep, etc.? Refer 
him to ‘‘Wild Animals as They Sleep,'’ latter 
part of article. 


‘The Language of. the Sea.’’ ‘*Saturday Even- 
ing Post,’’ Aug. 8, page 15. Necessity of com- 
munication under conditions that defy usual meth- 
ods; navy code; old probabilities; fog signals— 
tapping of bell, whistling, firing gun, etc.; the 
heliograph; flashlight; searchlight; wireless tele- 


graphy. Useful and interesting. 
**Beacon Hill,’’ Abram English Brown. ‘‘New 
England Magazine,’’ August, page 631. Ejigh- 


teen illustrations. (Several from old prints.) A 
very useful description of Boston; Governor John 
Winthrop and the Boston hills; Shawmut, the 
old Indian name; its hills; the old beacon; the 
order for its placing; the monument that followed 
it; evolution of this beautiful residential section; 
long list of names of noted residents, John Endi- 
cott, Henry Vane, etc.; tablets; the State House, 
its gilded dome and beautiful situation. 

‘*How Apricots are Grown in California.’’ E. 
J. Wickson, University of California. ‘‘Country 
Life in America,’’ August, page 288. Two illus- 
trations. Orchard trees; limited area of suitable 
soil; very productive, handsome trees described; 
the culture; interesting statistics. 

‘*A Place of Marvels.’’ Ray Stannard Baker. 
**Century,’’ August, page 481. Two illustrations. 
Takes the reader to Yellowstone Park, as it is now, 
under government supervision; the less well 
known south approach; its noisy streams; the by- 
paths of desert and canon; the dim trail in com- 
manding wildernesses; Yellowstone Lake;miniature 
volcanoes; hot pool with colored sides; Upper 
Geyser Basin; Black Growler at Norris; the 
Great Canon; tourists and campers. 

‘*School Houses and Beauty.’’ Ira Remsen. 
**Outlook,’’ Aug. 1, page 789. One page article. 
Lack of beauty in many school buildings; harmon- 
ious outlines in European public buildings; de- 
velopment of the aesthetic in children should be 
especially cultivated. 

**Some Notes on the Psychology of Birds.’’ C. 
W. Beebe, Curator of Birds, New York Zoological 
Society. ‘‘Bird Lore,’’ July-August, page 127. 
Remarkable memory of birds; interesting inci- 
dents; they have been know to sing and chatter, 
in sleep, as if dreaming; emotional nature; sym- 
pathy; incidents of self-sacrifice; study of court- 
ship and coquetry; the recognition of security in 
protected places. 

‘*A Visit to Samoa.’’ By the Countess of 
Jersey. ‘‘Youth’s Companion,’’ Aug. 6, page 367. 
Upolu, of the Samoan group, the chosen home of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, beloved as man and writ- 
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er; American, English and German traders; mis- 
sionaries; Tutuila, the United States possession; 
entertained by Mr. Bazett Haggard, brother of 
Rider Haggard; his bungalow; the housekeeping; 
entertaining Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, picturesque 
description of Stevenson; a native king's banquet; 
avery interesting conspiracy of Mr. Stevenson 
which made possible a very interesting visit; de- 
scriptions and incidents; the author at rest among 
the Samoans. 

‘*The Oyster’s Lesson.’’ . Marjory Dean. 
‘*Youth’s Companion,’’ August 13, Children’s 
Page. A pretty story for the children; on the 
sand with aunty; oyster-shells; layers; age of in- 
habitant; beds in Massachusetts, Georgia, etc. ; 
petrified oysters; the story of the learning to eat 
oysters; the oyster’s lesson, keeping mouth shut. 

‘‘A Bit of Talk with Our Boys.’’ ‘‘ Margaret 
E. Sangster.’’ ‘‘Christian Herald,’’ Aug. 12, 
page 674. A short but extremely useful article. 
The period of adolescence is now receiving needed 
attention and study among educators. Teachers 
can give this article to boys and do a good work. 
It is a ‘‘Talk’’ and must be read to be appreciated ; 
contains wise counsel given wisely. 

**The Seven Wonders of the World.’’ Lina 
Beard. ‘‘Delineator,’’ August, page 192. This 
is one of a series of articles which we bring to the 
atteution of the teacher, knowing that some can 
use the ideas very profitably. This article deals 
with the Pharos of Alexandria. The Colossus, the 
Pyramids, etc., are similarly treated in compan- 
ion articles. In this one, the children play they 
are Sostratus of Cnidus and they make the first 
lighthouse ever known. Stiff white paper is used. 
The article contains much information. 

‘*One Bullet’s Work.’’ ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,’’ 
August, page 30. Reprinted from Independent. 
This is an effective recitation for an older pupil, 
on Memorial Day, or other patriotic occasion. It 
contains fifteen four-line stanzas, the story of 
‘* Whispering Bill,’’ whose mind was lost on ac- 
count of the wound of a bullet. 

‘‘He Was a Gentleman.’’ ‘‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,’’ August, page 37. Twenty-five lines of 
prose; a pretty story of a boy who ran in the game 
for a lame boy, helpful to read to any class. 

“The Story of a Pair of Shoes.’’ Charles 
Moreau Harger. ‘‘ Young People’s Weekly,’’ Aug- 
ust 22, page 2. Four illustrations. The Western 
prairies; the ranchmen; the shoemaker of the 
past; a modern building for shoemaking; skins 
used; countries that supply us; the processes of 
manufacture interestingly described. j 

‘A Corked Volcano.’’ Professor Angelo Heil- 
prin. ‘‘Youth’s Companion,’’ Aug. 20, page 388. 
The August 30, 1902, Mont Pelee eruptions; the 
party that were at the foot of the mountain when 
it exploded; descriptions; the cork of the volcano, 
an obelisk of rock eight hundred feet in height; 
its continued rise; astructure new to the geologist. 

‘*Old Furniture.’’ N. Hudson Moore. ‘‘ Ladies’ 
World,’’ August, page 6. Five illustrations. 
This article is recommended to teachers for several 
reasons: first, it is interesting in itself; second, 
the teacher who visits in the homes of pupils is 
sure to run across old furniture which she will be 
glad to be able to place (as to time of construc- 
tion) and name, herself; third, pupils are ex- 
pected to know more or less about the facts it 
contains. Early clocks; tubbing in the brass- 
bound tub; woods, mahogany, etc.; Windsor 
chairs; Sheraton trays; mirrors; Canton and 
Wedgewood china. 

‘*Amusements of Japanese Children.’’ Louise 
E. Dew. ‘‘Ladies’ World,’’ August, page 16. 
Thirty-five lines of prose. Our games, many of 
them came from Japan; action games; card 
games; a favorite geographical game. 


**St.. Swithin’s Day.’’ Zitella Cocke. Boston 
‘*Transcript,’’ July 15 (Wednesday) page12. We 
refer to this article because so many wish to know 
more about the prophecies of the fifteenth of July. 
It contains much valuable information; stories; 
verse; references to Saint Swithin in literature. 

‘*The Mystery of Migration.’’ Harold Bolce. 
‘‘Saturday Evening Post,’’ August 23, page 2. 
Seven illustrations. A fact familiar to every 
schoolboy that yet grows more marvelous with 
fresh investigation; various motives assigned; 
still an unexplainable mystery; Prof. Cooke’s 
statement; astronomers that have seen birds mi- 
grating at great height; migrating notes; start 
with empty stomachs; strange incidents. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting article. 

‘*How Children Can Save.’’ Mary White 
Ovington. ‘*‘Home Science Magazine,’’ August, 
page 255. The present day careless spending; 
ends which might be attained by a child, if plans 
were encouraged; use of bank; regular money. 
This can be used by teachers very helpfully. 

‘*The Standard of Pronunciation in English.’’ 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, LL. D., L. H. D., Yale 
University. ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’’ September, 
page 575. This is an important article for teach- 
ers. The perplexity that often arises as to correct 
pronunciation; literary standards and fashionable 
standards; varieties in accent and in vowels; a 
large number of illustrative pronunciations given; 
who is authority ? 

‘*Wild Animals as They Sleep.’’ C. William 
Beebe. ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ September, 
page 5. Twelve illustrations. A night in the 
New York Zoological Park; cities and railroads 
seem a dream and primitive life a reality; con- 
trast to daylight visit; birds motionless as_ stuffed 
figures; dream noises; how wild ducks and geese 
sleep on ice without freezing their feet; floating 
sleepers; apparently uncomfortable attitudes some- 
times chosen; the orang-outang that acted like a 
human child disturbed, pulling its blanket up over 
its head with a peevish cry; snakes; the coming 
of morning. Very useful and interesting. 

‘Training the Memory.’’ Louise Fiske Bryson, 
M. D. ‘‘Harper’s Bazar,’’ September, page 821. 
This article is recommended for teachers as an 
inspiration to store helpful things in the memury 
rvom and to assist others todoso. Quotations 
from George Eliot and Christina Rossetti; condi- 
tions of retention and recall; on what excellence 
of memory depends; secret of memory; wonderful 
memories of certain individuals; memory not 
mind, merely one function of the nervous system; 
sanitary treatment; games and sports; develop- 
ment of memory; colors and odors in connection 
with memory. 

‘‘Shopping in Italy.’’ Louise G. Hale. ‘‘Har- 
per’s Bazar, ’’September, page 806. Seven illus- 
trations. l.ow prices; beautiful gifts to buy; the 
strange surroundings of ashopper; incidents; cus- 
tomer is expected to haggle with dealer; one must 
know how to buy; Naples, Florence, Rome, Ven- 
ice; an amusing incident telling how an Amer- 
ican girl bought black woolen darning cotton from 
an Italian shopkeeper. 

‘*The Real Evangeline.’’ H. L. Sayler. ‘‘ Book- 
man,’’ September, page 17. Ten _ illustrations. 
The Bayou Teche, Louisiana; the ‘‘Evangeline’’ 
oaks at the mouth; the site of the home of ‘‘ Basil 
the Blacksmith;’’ the ‘‘real Evangeline;’’ family 
history of Senator Mouton; story of the exiles; 
many localities mentioned in the poem made real. 
Excellent to use with the poem by Longfellow. 

‘The Finest Naval Review ever Held in Amer- 
ican Waters.’’ ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly,’’ August 27, 
page 196. Four large photographs illustrating the 
review of the North Atlantic Fleet of twenty-one 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Busy Work Cards, Drawing, Writing, and Reading. 
NOTE—This page may be pasted on card board and cut apart, making sixteen cards. The twelve upper cards may at first be given to the children with words attached, later the names of the 
object may be cut apart, following the dotted line, ana the child may be required to match words and objects. 











Note.—This Department will contain every month at least two 
selections, if not classic, well suited to the school room, with a 
talk on how torecite them. Teachers are invited tosendin a 
list of poems on which they would like to have talks, Attention 
will be pie to these lists, but patrons must remember that the 
co) t law forbids our many poems that are in daily 
“7 sutying interest 3 being shown in this Department. A 

gratifying in 8 iz n this 
large number of requests for talks on certain poems has come in. 
We shall attend to this list as fast as time and s) permit. 

Address all communications intended for this department to 
Miss Grace B. Faxon, Editor of Department of Expression, Nor- 
mal r, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE CHOPPER’S CHILD.—A STORY OF 
THANKSGIVING. 
I. 


The smoke of the Indian Summer 
Darkened and doubled the rills, 
And the ripe corn, like a sunset, 
Shimmesed along the hills; 
Like a gracious glowing sunset, 
Interlaced with the rainbow light 
Of vanishing wings a trailing 
And trembling out of sight; 


II. 


As, with the brier buds gleaning 
In her darling, dimpled hands, 
Toddling slow down the sheep-paths 
Of the yellow stubble lands— 
Her sweet eyes full of the shadows 

Of the woodland, darkly brown— 
Came the chopper’s little daughter, 
In the simple hood and gown, 


III. 


Now the chopper’s lowly cabin 
It lay nestled in the wood, 
And the awelling of the rich man 
By the open highway stood, 
With its pleasant porches facing 
All against the morning hills, 
And each separate window shining 
Like a bed of daffodils. 
IV. 
Up above the tallest poplars 
In its stateliness it rose, 
With its carved and curious gables, 
And its marble porticoes; 
But she did not see the grandeur, 
And she thought her father’s oaks 
Were finer than the cedars 
Clipt so close along the walks. 


V. 


So, in that full confiding 
The unworldly only know, 
Through the gateway, down the garden, 
Up the marble portico, 
Her bare feet brown as bees’ wings, 
And her hands of brier-buds full, 
On along the fleecy crimson 
Of the carpets of dyed wool, 
VI. 
With a modest glance uplifted 
Through the lashes drooping down, 
Came the chopper’s little daughter, 
« In ber simple hood aud gown; 
Still and steady, like a shadow 
Sliding inward from the wood, 
Till before the lady-mistress 
Of the house, at last, she stood. 
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VII. 


Oh, as sweet as summer sunshine 
Was that lady-dame to see, 

With the chopper’s little daughter 
Like a shadow at her knee! 

Oh, green as leaves of clover 
Were the broideries of her train, 

And her hand it shone with jewels 
Like a lily with the rain. 


VIII. 


But the chopper’s child undazzled 
In her lady-presence stood— 
(She was born amid the splendors 

Of the glorious autumn wood) 
And so sweetly and serenely 

Met the cold and careless face, 
Her own alive with blushes, 

E’en as one who gives a grace 


IX. 


As she said, the accents falling 

In a pretty, childish way: 
‘Tomorrow, then tomorrow 

Will have brought Thanksgiving day; 
And my mother will be happy, 

Aad be honored, so she said 
To have the landlord’s lady 

Taste her honey and her bread.’’ 


X. 


Then slowly spake the lady, 
As disdainfully she smiled, 
**Live you not in yonder cabin? 
Are you not the chopper’s child? 
And your foclish mother bids me 
To Thanksgiving, do you say? 
What is it little starveling, 


Taat you give your thanks for, pray?’’ 


XI. 


One bashful :noment’s silence— 
Then hushing up her pain, 

And sweetness growing out of it 
As the rose does out of rain— 

She stript the woollen kerchief 
From off her shining head. 

As one might strip the outer husk 
From the golden ear, and said: 

Xil. 

‘*What have we to give thanks for? 
Why just for daily bread!’’ 

And then, with all her little pride 
A-blushing out so red— 

‘‘Perhaps, too, that the sunshine 
Can come and lie on our floor, 

With none of your icy columns 
To shut it from the door!’’ 


XIII. 


‘What have we to give thanks for?’’ 
And a smile illumed her tears, 
As a star the broken vapors 
When it suddenly appears; 
And she answered, all her bosom 
Throbbing up and down so fast: 
‘*Because my poor sick brother 
Is asleep at last, at last. 
XIV. 
‘* Asleep beneath the daisies ;’’ 
But when the drenching rain 
Has put then out, we know the dew 
Will light them up again; 
And we make and keep Thanksgiving 
With the best the house affords, 
Since, if we live. or if we die, 
We know we cre the Lord’s. 





XV. 


‘*That out his hands of mercy 
Not the least of us can fall; 

But we have ten thousand blessings, 
And I cannot name thei all! 

Oh, see them yourself, good madam— 
I will come and show you the way— 

After the morrow, the morrow again 
Will be the great, glad day.’’ 


XVI. 


That evening, when the cornfields 
Had lost the rainbow light 

Of vanishing wings a-trailing, 
And trembling vut of sight, 

_ Apart from her great possessions 

And from all the world apart, 

Knelt the lady-wife and mistress 
Of the rich man’s house and heart. 


XVII. 


Knelt she, all her spirit broken, 

And the shame she could not speak, 
Burning out upon the darkness 

From the fires upon her cheek; 
And prayed the Lord of the harvest 

To make her meek and mild, 
And as faithful in Thanksgiving 

As the chopper’s little child. 

—Alice Cary. 


TALK 
¥. 


Read this stanza over many times and thoroughly 
understand the author’s description. The charm- 
ing descriptions in which the poem abounds are 
its chief beauty. The story in it is really second- 
ary. Can you give the description in this stanza 
in your own words? What does ‘ The smoke of 
the Indian Summer darkened and doubled the 
rills’’ mean? (The haze that often appears at 
that time so carkens the waters that they look 
deeper.) One hand may slowly ascend, palm 
down, as you speak of the corn on the hills. 
Bring out ‘‘gracious’’ and ‘‘glowing.’’ What do 
you think is the meaning of the ‘‘rainbow light 
of vanishing wings a-trailing and trembling 
out of sight?’’ (Is it the last tiny glowing cluuds 
of a beautiful sunset?) 


II. 


Show the child coming down the path with the 
left hand carried frum left oblique toward mid- 
tront. Begin the gesture, which is a very slow 
one, with the first line of this stanza and continue 
it through line four. Then, on line five, let the 
hand ascend at left obique, to indicate the trees 
that are casting the shaduws. Do not pause after 
‘*as'’ in the first line. In elocution a comma is 
often no sign of a pause. Pause between pre- 
positional phrases. Rising inflection is given to 
the ending of each line of this verse, except on 
‘*daughter,’’ when the voice comes down because 
of emphasis. : 

IT. 


Show the ‘‘chopper’s lowly cabin’’ with the 
right hand at low right oblique. Carry the hand 
front at about waist level to indicate the mansion. 
Bring hand in toward body and carry out again 
with palm vertical un ‘‘pleasant porches facing,’’ 
etc. Let the hand descend low to show the ‘‘ bed 
of daffodils.’’ 

IV. 

Let the hand ascend high front to show the 
height of the house. Dwell on the adjectives that 
describe the grandeur of the palace. The hand 
may remain high through the first four lines. 
Give emphasis to ‘‘she’’ and ‘‘grandeur’’ in line 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Sprites of the Cornfield. 
A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 
By Lettie Sterling. 

(Enter small girl who steps softly and peeps 
in every direction as if searching for somebody 
yet wishing to remain unseen. When her search- 
ing steps have brought her to the front she 
speaks. ) 

O, a fairy came to tell me, 

In a dream I had last night, 
Sprites would gather in the cornfield 

While the moon was shining bright 
For a gay Thanksgiving frolic, 

Full of dance and song and glee; 
So I've come as I was bidden 

All their mirth to hear and see. 
As the blessings of the cornfields 

Merry lays shall celebrate, 
I can join in every chorus, 

O, I hope (a) they won’t be late! 


(a) Clasp hands 31 breast in anxious manner. 
Look about expec‘cntly. 

(Enter several small boys, and girl steps slowly 
backward to (aecenter. They march in a circle 
about the gizl The leaders carry an immense 
pumpkin ‘atween them. Two jack-o’-lanterns 
follow t'.2 pumpkin. After the lanterns come 
several pairs, one of each pair carrying a corn 
stalk, the other a tiny pumpkin. After a short 
maz%h, the pumpkin is borne to some cunvenient 
¢->t, and the two approach the girl, bowing court- 
cously. They speak in concert:) 


To the Thanksgiving frolic invited you’ve been; 
Permit us to seat you (4) ere it shall begin. (c) 


(6) Appropriate gestures toward the pumpkin. 

(c) They lead her in a most deferential manner, 
and seat her upon the pumpkin with profound 
bows. Then they retire and the jack-o’-lantern 
boys approach. They bow politely and speak: 


Accept, gracious maiden, these fine cornfield lights 
To aid you in viewing the gay cornfield sights. (@) 


(2) A lantern is placed on the right, another 
on the left of the girl upon the pumpkin. ‘Then 
their bearers retire. Two or three with cornstalks 
come near, extending them with low bows while 
they recite in concert: 


If the broad leaves of corn you shall use asa screen, 
You may view all the frolic without being seen. (e) 


(e) They place the cornstalks in her hand, and 
she holds them as if trying to hide herself from 
view. The boys with the pumpkins group them 
at her feet while one of them recites: 


If you should hungry grow before the frolic’s 
through, 

Just use this corn cob for a wand (f) and pumpkin 
(g)-pies you'll view. 


(7) This boy must have a long corncob as well 
asa pumpkin. This he shows conspicuously dur- 
ing his recitation, and places it in the girl's lap 
when he says the word ‘‘ wand.’’ 


(g) Waves hand over pile of pumpkins. All the 
boys march out 

(The sprites who march and sing have dresses 
trimmed lavishly with festoons of corn. Kernels 
soaked in water string readily, and the children 
can make chain after chain for the decoration of 
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themselves and the room. There are three com- 
panies of sprites: Pop Corn Sprites, adorned with 
chains of pop corn; the Indian Corn Sprites, 
adorned with chains of yellow corn; and the Rain- 
bow Corn Sprites, adorned with chains where pop 
corn, Indian corn, sweet corn, black corn, red 
corn, and every color possible to obtain, compose 
each chain. While something in ¢ time is played, 
three Pop Corn Sprites come tripping in. They 
join hands in a circle and dance around daintily 
and merrily. When they pause, three Rainbow 
Sprites trip in. Pop Corn Sprit2s dance to meet 
them, each Pop Corn seizes a hand of a Rainbow, 
and Rainbows are drawn into a dancing circle. 
When the six pause, three Indian Corn, or Yellow 
Corn Sprites, trip in and go in and out, in and 
out, between the sprites in the circle. When they 
pause a Yellow must be between each Pop Corn 
and Rainbow. Stepping to music in ¢ time, 
they make a circuit of the platform once or twice, 
then pause in a semi-circle across the platform 
from left to right. Beginning at audience’s left 
they should stand thus: 
Yellow, Pop, Rainbow, Yellow, Pop, Rainbow, 

(Y1) (P1) (R1) (Y2)  (P2) (R2) 
Yellow, Pop, Rainbow. 

(Y3)  (P3) — (R3) 

(All songs used in this exercise may be sung to 
tunes found in ‘‘Song Century,’’ published by C. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SONG I. 
Tune: ‘‘Swing, Cradle, Swing.’’ 


What's the news the (4) breeze has tuld? 
Thanksgiving’s (2) near, 

And to cornfields from of old 
Thanksgiving’s (2) dear. 


Sway, (/) tassels, leaves, (4) rustle, 

' While (/) breezes sing! 

Fair (4) harvests, full (7) harvests, 
Cornfields shall bring. (7) 


Ho! (z) The cornfields everywhere (7) 
Have festive times, 

When to them the (4) breezes bear 
Thanksgiving (2) chimes. 

(A) Move right hands to indicate motion of 
breeze. 

(¢) Clap hands joyously. 

(7) Hold hands aloft with muscles relaxed, and 
sway bodies easily toward right, as if breezes were 
blowing the corn. 

(4) Same as 7, moving toward left. 

(4) Bring hands down, extending them as if 
they held gifts. 

(m) Circle arms right and left, with palms of 
hands upward, fingers drooping toward floor as 
the sweep is made, easily, gracefully, indicating 
the thought in the words, ‘‘cornfields every- 
where ’’ 

(Now the P’s trip to the front, courtesy daintily, 
and recite. Although but one speaks at a time, 
the three join in the gestures. ) 


‘abe & 
Ho! (¢) Ho! (2) Large crops of merriment 
To children have the cornfields sent. 
The popcorn ears show thought is spent 
Upon the children’s pleasure. 


P 2. 
Each popping grain gives beauty birth, 
Each kernel holds a mine of mirth; 
So children know a brighter earth 
’Cause cornfields yield this treasure. 


P’3. 
When children hear the ‘‘pip! pop! pip'’’ (#) 
And laugh as pretty kernels skip, 
May glad songs fall from many a lip 
For joys the cornfields measure. 








(#) Spell the syllables phonetically, emphasiz- 
ing the final ‘‘p’’ of each syllable by an audible 
sound. In the song to the tune of ‘‘This Is the 
Song of the Bee,’’ omit the first notes which in- 
dicate the buzzing of the bee, and in their place 
sound the syllables phonetically. 


SONG II. 
Tune: ‘‘This Is the Song of the Bee.’’ 


Pop! Pop! Pop! (z) 

This is the song of the corn, 

When (0) merrily prancing, the (f) kernels are 
dancing, 

And fluffy (g) white ball gowns adorn. 

O, children, remember, this time in November 

When gratitude fires should glow in each heart, 
The beautiful playtimes, the merry, the gay times, 

In which little kernels have taken a par?. 

P-o-p! P-o-p! P-o-p! (2) 

This is the song of the corn, 

When (0) merrily prancing, the (f) kernels are 
dancing, 

And fluffy (7) white ball gowns adorn, 

O, pleasures are dropping like kernels a-popping, 

Such merry surprises the children delight! 

And grains from the popper declare it is proper 
That praises should rise for the glad days and bright 
P-o-p! P-o-p! P-o-p! (#7) 

This is the song of the corn, 

When (0) merrily prancing, the (f) kernels are 
dancing, 

And fluffy (¢) white ball gowns adorn. 

(0) Step forward with right foot, poising on 
toes with a light spring, then bring it back to 
place with an elastic movement. 

(p) Same as a, using left foot. 

(¢g) Touching each side of the dress, pull it 
back daintily, shaking it airily, and bend the 
body in a bow by stepping back lightly with 
right foot. 

(The nine sing this song and join in the ges- 
tures, although but three stand at the front. At 
the close the P’s skip back of Y1, to the front 
between Y1 and R1, in front of Rl and Y2, to the 
back between Y2 and R2, back of R2 and Y3, to 
the front between Y3 and R3, in front of R3 and 
then back of R3, Y3, R2, etc. R’s trip to the 
front and P’s step into their places. 

Y1 P1 Y2 r2 Y 3 P3 

R1 R2 R3. 

(Among the chains trimming the dresses, let 
each R_ have a short one which may be detached 
and held in the hand, or else let each R carry a 
chain in the hand. After the three R’s courtesy, 
they hold these chains forward with smiling faces, 
waving them in zigzag lines up and down, to and 
fro, forward and back, gazing all the while upon 
them intently as if they held some deep mystery. 
Then they hold them forward with right hands, 
and while looking up at them, recite in concert: ) 

See these strings of glistening gems, 
Bright as stones in diadems! 
Better wealth to earth they bring 
Than the gems in crown or ring. 
Rm i. 

These grains (7) from cobs of sugar corn 

That here (7) and there the chains adorn 

Tell how tough leaves of firm, smooth husk 

Wrap ears like ivory of the tusk, 

And how each grain, as white as milk, 

Spins out a thread of shining silk 

To show what precious wealth is borne 

By every stately stalk of corn. 

But wealth of silk or ivory 

Men never seek so eagerly 

As do the children seek the treat 

Of fresh green corn, delicious, sweet. 

(rv) All R’s touch the white grains upon their 
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chairs, moving fingers to all the places where 
they are scattered along the chains of mixed 
varieties. 
R’S IN CONCERT. 

Then, children, at Thanksgiving time 

Bid heart bells add another chime 

For all good things the gardens grow 

For hungry folks who like them so. 

R2. 
The purple (s) grains, the gold,( s) the red, (s) 
Upon the strings to me have said, 
‘*Who sees a kernel sprout and grow, 
Then root, and leaves, and joints doth know 
Then watches ear and tasseled plume, 
Hath walked indeed through beauty’s room.*’ 
Whether in silken meshes wound. 
Or wrapped by husk-like layers round, 
The eye of love can ever trace 
The charm of beauty, and the grace. 
(s) The three R’s touch in turn the colored 

grains as they are mentioned. : 


R’S IN CONCERT. 
Then, children, at Thanksgiving time. 
Bid heart bells add another chime 
For things with beauty all aglow 
For hungry eyes that seek them so. 
R3. 
I'll call these grains (7) a string of pearls 
For legends for the boys and girls, 
More valuable than pearls may be, 
Shine out in every granary. 
From Joseph ruling Egypt's plains 
Down to the Pilgrim’s scant five grains 
Each story is a gleaming pearl, 
A treasure to the boy and girl. 
(¢) Hold out strings of corn, touch here and 
there a grain. 
R’S IN CONCERT. 
Then, children, at Thanksgiving time. 
Bid heart bells add another chime 
For tales that down the ages flow 
For hungry ears that love them so. (z) 


(“) With skipping or dancing steps, the R's 
go around the other sprites, passing through the 
vacant places between Y1 and P1, Y2 and P2, Y3 
and P3. ‘They pause behind the P's, and play- 
fully throw the chains over their heads. P's seize 
them instantly, and hold aloft, swinging gaily. 


Pi. 

We quickly spy the links (v) of gold 

By which Thanksgiving’s tale is told. (7) 

(v) All P’s pick out the yellow kernels on 
strings. 

(x) P1 passes back of Y1, and stands a trifle to 
her right (audience’s left) anda bit in front. Y1 
is crowded a bit to her left (audience's right) and 
R1 steps between Yl and Y2, so as to be in line 
with P1. 

P2. 
Because this gold (v) enriched the earth. 
Thanksgiving Day first had its birth. (22) 

(+2) P2 passes back of Y2, and stands on a line 
with P1 and Rl. R2 steps between Y2 and Y3, 
getting in line with Pl aud P2 and R1. 

P 3. 

The nation loves these golden grains, (v) 

And so Thanksgiving Day remains. (+3) 

(+3) P3 passes back of Y3 and gets in line with 
P’s and R's. R3 also gets in line. 

Y1 Y2 Y3 
“Pl R1 P2 R2 P3 R3 


P'S AND R’S IN CONCERT. 
Hail, gold that wins a nation’s praise! 
Thanksgiving’s crown! (vy) America’s maize! (z) 





(y) All hold strings out until ready for (y). 
Drop strings upon the floor. 


(z) P’s and R’s kneel at feet of Y’s. 
seizes a Y’s right hand while R’s seize left. Each 
kisses the hands she holds, while looking lovingly 
into the face of the one to whum she renders hom- 
age. Y’s gently withdraw hands and lift them in 
blessing over the kneeling figures, then graciously 
motion for them to rise. Each P and R lead a Y 
to the front. All courtesy. P’s march right 
(audience’s) and R’s march left. They pass to 
places, leaving Y's in front, sothat they stand 
thus: 

P1 P2 P3 Ri R2 R3 
Y1 Y2 Y3 


Y1. 

‘The gift of the Good Spirit''’ 

So Hiawatha said, 
When ’mong the birds and berries, 

He asked the boon of bread. 
By prayer and thought and fasting, 

By struggles long and brave. 
Unto the longing people, 
’ The love-crowned maize he gave. (A) 


(A) The nine sing first stanza of Song III. 
Y 2. 
‘‘The gift of the Good Spirit!’’ 
Men echo, when they read 
How to the famished Pilgrims, 
When they were most in need, 
Came Indians so friendly 
To show to them the ways 
In which to plant and harvest 
The beauteous golden maize. (A2) 


(A2) The nine sing second stanza of Song III. 


* The gift of the Good Spirit!’ 
Cries each American, 

When, by much faithful labor. 
By care, and thought, and plan, 

He sees that plains and hillsides 
Bid every patriot raise 

Glad psalms for one gold harvest— 
America’s golden maize. (43) 


(43) Sing third stanza of Song III. 


SONG III. 
Tune: ‘‘That Sweet Old Word ‘Good-Bye.’ ’’ 
O. sweetest, sweetest gratitude 
The little children feel 
When they are eating johnny-cake 
Made from the rich cornmeal. 
Chorus— 
Then gladsome songs we raise 
To bless the golden maize, 
The harvest all American. 
The beauteous golden maize. 


O. sweetest, sweetest gratitude 
The housewife ought to feel 

That she may serve the muffins good 
Made from the rich cornmeal. 


Chorus— 
O. sweetest, sweetest gratitude 
Did grandpa often feel 
When feasting on his mush and milk 
Made from the rich cornmeal. 
Chorus— 
(Y’s step demurely back to places between P’s 
and R's.) 
Pl P2 P3 Y1 Y2 Y3 
SONG IV. 
Tune: ‘‘Lulu is Our Darling Pride.’’ 


In the ground the plough prepared 
Kernels (2) dropped, kernels (2) dropped; 


R1 R2 R3. 





Then the hoeing covered well, (C) 
All with soil (C) were topped. 


Each P Sunbeams (2) shone and raindrops (£) fell; 


Grains began to sprout; 
Roots went (/) groping, groping (/) down; 
' Bits of green (G) came out. 


Chorus— 


After harvest stalks in shocks 

Wigwams (77) are, wigwams brown. (77) 
Is each Indian cornfield then 

Indian fairy town? (#7) 


Faithful hands the weeds have pulled ;(7) 
Faithful ploughs work have done; (/) 

Higher, higher (X) stalks have grown 
*Neath the brightening sun; 

Tassels (Z) waved to every breeze, (Z) 
Advertising ’round 

That among the long green leaves 
Ears (.¥7) of gold were found. 


Chorus— 


Soon we see the husking time 
Strip (V) the ears, (V) ears of gold. 
What is like the harvest joy, 
Ages, ages old? 
Lo, the millstones (OQ) rolling round (0) 
Crush delicious (O) grains. 
Come (/) to buy, ye hungry ones, 
Farmers, count (Q) your gains. 
Chorus. (2) 


(B) Take kernels from left hand and drop in 
hill with right. 

(C) Hoeing motion. 

(D) Hands held high, relaxed, fingers drooping 
toward floor. 

(£) The fingers are in position D; twinkle 
fingers as hands move floorward. 

(F) Index finger of right hand moves to re- 
semble a groping root. 

(G) Index finger of left hand points up, and 
hand keeps muving ceilingward. 

(7) Hold arms so as to form triangle overhead, 
palm of right hand out (toward audience), palm 
of left hand against the back of right hand, fingers 
interlocked, fingers much spread, fingers of right 
hand bend back, fingers of left hand incline 
forward. 

(7) Bend low. Pull weeds energetically. 

(/) Use both hands to guide a plough. 

(KX) With arms horizontal, palms of hands 
toward floor, move arms gently ceilingward. 

(Z) Continue A until arms are vertical, hands 
relaxed. Sway arms as if moved by breeze. 

(M4) Hold fists together vertically. 

(Vv) Let left fist be an ear of corn. 
husk with right hand. 

(O) Roll right fist over palm of left hand, left 
hand horizontal, palm toward ceiling. 

(P) Arms extended in invitaticn. 

(Q) Look earnestly at left palm, pass fingers of 
right hand over it as if touching coin. 

(XR) Just as this chorus begins, the hidden 
maiden throws down her screen, and sends her 
pumpkins rolling among the sprites, who scamper 
away in a panic without finishing the chorus. 
She comes forward laughing. 


Ha! Ha! Who'd think they’d scamper so: 
I gave them quite a fright! 
How jolly did they make the hours 
With frolic gay and bright! 
Is it an Indian fairy town? (S) 
Shocks do like wigwams seem. 
Or shall I soon be waking up 
To find it all a dream? 


Strip off 


(S) Locks about earnestly as if considering tlie 
shocks about the cornfield. At close of recita- 
tion she leaves the platform. 
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Thanksgiving. 





By T. B. Weaver, Prospect, Ohio. 


Suggestions.—Let committees of boys and girls ape as 
follows: To decorate dy schoolroom with leaves, aa quence, 
berries, etc. To sec to of vegetables, fruits for di wd 


tables vided {01 for to invite patrons 
sehool ; ; to recel¥ ive and dlistrfoute vo" the the poor any , A Ans 
made for this purpose. 
PROGRAM. 


Song—Thanksgiving Draweth Near.* 

Reading of President's Proclamation. 

Declamation—Thanksgiving Day. 

Thanksgiving Day is the one nation al festiv 
which turns on home life. It is not a day of 
ecclesiastical saints. It is not a national anni- 
versary. It is not a day celebrating a religious 
event. It isa day of Nature. It is a day of 
thanksigivng for the year’s history. And it 
must pivot on the household. It is the one great 
festival of our American life, that pivots on the 
household. Like a true Jewish festival it spreads 
a bounteous table, for the Jews knew how near to 
the stomach lay all moral virtues. 

A typical Thanksgiving dinner represents every- 
thing that has grown in all the summer, fit to 
make glad the heart of man. It is not a riotous 
feast. It is a table piled high, among the group 
of rollicking young, the sober joy of the old, with 
the treasures of the growing year, accepted with 
rejoicings and interchange of many festivities as 
a token of gratitude to Almighty God. 

Remember God’s bounty in the year. String 
the pearls of His favor. Hide the dark parts, ex- 
cept so far as they are breaking out into light. 
Give this one day to thanks, to joy, to gratitude. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


CLASS EXERCISE. 
(For a class of six pupils, entering stage singly 


and reciting and then closing in concert as in- 
dicated. ) 
First Pupil— 
In ancient history we find 
That nearly ev’ry clime, 
In some way kept a festive day. 
A yearly, thankful time. 


In Egypt after harvest toil, 
A thankful people prayed 
To Isis who, the harvest ruled 
And whom they all obeyed. 


Upon her altar, on this day, 
Rich offerings they poured. 
And, for the blessings of the year, 
Her favor they implored. 
And thus in that old, classic clime, 
They too observed Thanksgiving time. 
Second Pupil— 
Three thousand years ago and more, 
The Jews observed a feast— 
The ‘‘ Feast of Tabernacles’’ called; 
’T was held a week, at least. 


The people dwelt in booths of green, 
At old Jerusalem; 

They ate and drank and entertained, 
In way not new to them. 


Each home was decked in beauty chaste 
With fruits and flowers rare; 
They offered harvest tokens rich, 
In joyous song and prayer; 
Thus in their quaint and holy way, 
They too observed Thanksgiving Day. 
Third Pupil— 
The Greeks and Romans, we are told, 
Kept yearly festive days; 
And offered to their Goddess kind, 
Their thanks in many ways. 
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Fourth Pupil— 


They held out in the forest shade, 
Their sports and marches odd. 

While at the hearths in flowers clad, 
They thanked their festal god, 

And thus these clans of war and art, 
Each year expressed a thankful heart. 


Fifth Pupil— 
In sixteen twenty, we all know, 
The Pilgrims landed here; 
In cold and bleak December snows, 
At Plymouth Rock so drear. 


For months they suffered scanty store, 
Till harvest brought release; 

Of corn a score of acres helped 
And six of barley, peas. 


For this, they thanked kind Providence, 
And held a festive day; 

The Red Men from the forest came 
To aid in their odd way. 


In dear old England, not a few 
Of feasts were held each year; 

But of them all, the ‘‘ Harvest Home’’ 
Was greatest and most dear, 


All sorts of sport upon the green 
And feasting they would hold; 

And wrestle, shout and dance for joy, 
And sing of heroes bold, 

With harvest by, in this odd way, 
They too observed Thanksiving Day. 


Befriended they, the Pilgrim band, 
Whose faith and valor, too, 
We love to praise and honor now, 
For they were brave and true. 
(Continued on page thirty-four.) 








* THANKSGIVING DRAWETH NEAR. 


J. B. WEAVER, Prospect, Ohio. 
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* Words adapted from “ Good Housekeeping.” 
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Normal Instructor Useful Plant Chart No. 4. 


By unbendining the wires that fasten this picture to the rest of the paper, it may be removed and mounted on cardboard for classroom use. 














Then came the awful famine’s blight, 
With drought and dread disease; 

But soon their heavenly Father 
Beheld the wants of these. 


And when they reaped that harvest’s crop, 
In answer to their prayer. 

They held their first Thanksgiving Day, 
For God’s abiding care. 


Sixth Pupil— 

George Washington, when President, 
And Congress’ work was done— 

The Constitution had gone through, 
In Union we were one, 

Proclaimed a glad Thanksgiving Day; 
To God for our success, 

Imploring still His guiding hand, 
And grace, our land to bless. 


When Wayne had triumphed o’er our foes, 
The Indians, out west, 
The next Thanksgiving Day was kept 
At Washington’s request. 
The first was in November’s month, 
The second, strange to say, 
Was held in February’s month 
While Washington held sway. 


The third came under Lincoln’s rule, 
Who fixed the holiday, 

And bade that we observe it all 
In some befitting way. 


All— 
Today we meet with joyful hearts, 
All over this fair land, 
To offer praise and sincere thanks 
For God's indulgent hand. 


And as we are reminded too, 
How our forefathers fared, 
And how our heroes suffered long, 
And for our Union dared. 


Then note the blessings we receive, 
Which cheer us on our way, 

Oh! may we truly, rightly keep, 
Each glad Thanksgiving Day. 


Song—America. 





Thanksgiving Long Ago. 





By Grace B. Faxon. 
(A dialogue of Thanksgiving for four girls.) 


(Jennie, Ellen, Mabel, and Ruth are discovered 
on platform. ‘The first three have sewing or knit- 
ting. Ruth is at center, reading aloud to the 
others. ) 

Ruth—Before spring half our band had died. 
Those who were left suffered much from the pangs 
of hunger. Still we toiled on and were hopeful. 
At last the spring came with its bright sunshine. 
How gladly we welcomed it. Then we planted 
our corn, our peas and our barley. We toiled 
with cheerful hearts, for we hoped for a bountiful 
harvest. In the autumn as we gathered our crops, 
our hearts were filled with praise to the gracious 
God of the harvest, Governor Bradford ordered a 
day of Thanksigving. (Closes book. ) 

Jennie—Just think! That was the very, very 
first«Thanksgiving. Hundreds of years ago, too. 
Say. girls, how would you like to have lived then? 

Ellen —I think I would have liked it. I 
always wanted to be a Puritan maiden. Do you 
think I would have made a good Priscilla, girls? 

Mabel—No, indeed, you're not nearly sedate 
enough. 
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DIAMONDS 





under the LOFTIS 
Diamonds on Credit 2°50; £0F7"S 
that any person of honest intentions, no matter how 
far away they may live, may open a Confidential 
Charge Account for a Diamond, Watch or other 
valuable article of jewelry, and pay the same in a 
series of easy monthly payments. 

Write today for our beautiful- 

How To Do It. 1) iitustrated Cataloeec, and 
from it select any article that you would like to wear or 
own; or, perhaps use as agift toa lovedone. We will 
send your selection on approval to your home, place of 
of business or express office as you prefer. Examine it 
as leisurely and as carefully as you wish; then, if it is 
all that you anticipated, and the best value you ever 
saw for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the priceand 
keep it. The balance you may send us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 
On the Other Hand, #7", ccc 2: 

buy, simply return 
the article to us at our eayense. Whether you buy or 
mot, we pay all express and other pay noth- 
ing, neither do you assume any risk or obligation what- 
ever. We submit our goods on their merits, with abso- 
lute confidence that their quality,low price and our easy 
terms of payment will command your favor. Weask 
but one opportunity for adding your name to the largest 
list of pleased customers with which a Diamond house 
was ever 


To the Cash Buyer of Diamonds, 


We are the Largest House 


in the Diamond business. We are also one of the 
oldest—Est. 1858. Wereferto any bank in America— 
ask your local bank how we stand in the business 
world. They will refer to their Commercial Agency 
books and tell you that we stand very high, and that 
our representations may be accepted without question. 
0 : te given 
Diamond, is the broad nd a te 
every ond, is st ai trong 
issued by a responsible concern. Further, we give | the 
broad guarantee of pl satisfaction to ev 
sr Our exchange system is the most liberal 
ever Soviest, pad Loy oe J to ene Diamond 
bough an exchange 
for other goods ora eager Diamond. ” 
will not be 


Your Christmas P ae 


you have looked through our Catalogue, and con- 


sidered what you can do in gi panakiog % conlunction 








with the LOFTIS SY: 

you might pay for something cheap and trashy, will 

make the first payment on, and put you in imme- 

diate a spl Diamond or Watch. 
You can thus make gifts that are commensurate wi 
and appropriate to the circumsta: without any con- 
siderable initial outlay. There can be no more favor- 
able time than the present for buying a Diamo 
Prices are advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 
per cent within a year seems assured. Dealers gener- 
ally agree in this ion, 

we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 

characteristic of our house. It is nothing less thana 


written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. 
Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get $45.00, making the cost 


of wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 


Write to-day 
r catalogue 








LOFTIS BROS. @. CO. 


Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
Dept. M46 93 to 98 State St., Chicago, 113. 





Ellen—Why, Priscilla, wasn’t sedate. That’s 
why I would rather have been she. You know 
how she coquetted with John Alden. 

Mabel—Oh, yes, I guess after all, she was 
pretty lively. 

Ruth—Just think of how people lived in those 
days. I don’t believe any of us would like it. 

Jennie—I know I would rather have my 
Thanksgiving dinner than the one those Pilgrims 
had. 

Ellen—Still theirs tasted better to them than 
ours does to us, I dare say. 

Mabel—Wouldn’t it be fun if we might live 
almost three hundred years ago for just a few 
hours and eat of that first Thanksgiving dinner. 

Ruth—Yes, how I would like to see John Alden 
and Priscilla and Miles Standish and Rose and 
Governor Bradford and all the rest. 

Jennie—Where was it that they had the dinner? 

Ellen—In the log house where they had their 
services, I think. That would be the largest 


place. You know, they invited many Indians. 
Still, perhaps they ate out-of-doors. 

Mabel—Ugh. I should have been afraid to eat 
dinner with an Indian. 

Ruth—Oh, these were the nice pleasant Indians. 
Not the horrid, cross ones. 

Jennie—What do you suppose they nad for 
dinner? 

Ellen—The . a shot wild geese, and water 
birds and deer. Peri. 9s they had a few vegetables. 
Then the women made *uddings and bread out of 
Indian corn. ' 

Mabel—That wasn’t bad. 

Jennie—After they ate dinner they played 
games and had sports just as we do nowadays. 

Ellen—I don’t see but what their Thanksgiving 
was almost like ours. 

Ruth—Yes, but it seems to me that they were 
really and truly thankful. That’s why they had 
Thanksgiving—because they were thankful. And 
sometimes I think we have it just because it’s the 
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The Beautiful 


Door 

framed with pearly teeth, 
draped by lips like flexible 
ruby curtains, breath sweet 
as June clover or wild violets; 
such is the mouth when 


Zodenta Tooth Soap 


Is THE DENTIFRICE, 
You cannot know the real 
delight of perfect teeth and 
mouth ’till you have used this 
creamy soap. 
Comes in colored decorated 
bes. 













Clean, delicately scented, 

antiseptic. 

A fresh flowery taste; pol- 
ishes, prevents decay, saves 
dentists’ bills, harmless, eco- 
nomical. 

Tube (234 ozs.) 26 cents, at druggists or 
by mail. Half ounce sample free fcr 
stamp. 

F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
65 Tenth Street. Detroit, MrcH. 


MILK WEED CREAM. the SKIN FOOD. 
There is Beauty in Every Jar. 
60 Cents at Drug Stores or by Mail. 
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TYPEWRITER 


Standard Operators Can 
Do 15% More Woek 
onthe Williams than onany otherTypewriter 

to Agents in unoccupied 


Special Price teviters? tatinschines 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
London, 104 Newgate St, 310 Sadtenp, New York, 
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Too FAT 


A person generally knows 
when he is becoming too 
fleshy. As a rule, however, 
ne shuts his eyes to the fact, 
and believes it to be only tem- 
porary, until he suddenly 
realizes that he has gained 
many a and no remedy 
appes to be forthcoming. 
you a who have drifted into 
this situation, LB can offer 
truths are beyond the 
shadow of questioning, We 
can bring down )our weight 
not by e rate and expen- 
sive reduction remedion, but 
by simple a that 
b s heal strength in 
ita train. Our f les sare filled 


of testimonials to this effect 
and are the best guarantee of 
our signal success. Here are 
two of many: Mrs. 8. Mann, 
of —> io. en: “Six 
hitin $n it 70 Ibs. of 
in 3 @ I lee by the Hail 
Ihave not gained 
Miss enw th Smith, of Linden, N. Y., 
Treatment and was Re- 








an ounce in weight since.” 
writes: ‘‘Five years ago I took the Hall 

| auced 38 Pounds in weight The reduction ts permanent, as I 
i¢ have not gained an — in deg = since then.” Ow just to prove 
to you how effective, pleasant and safe this remedy is, to reduce 
pg send us your name — address and 4 cents to pay for post- 


we will mail you a box of it free of cha: Each box 
fe mailed in a plain sealed wrapper, with no adve on it to 
} indicate what it contains. It costs younothing to try it. 
Dept. 207, St. Louis, Mo. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., 





custom to have it and we forget about the reason 
for it. 

Mabel—I know I have lots to be thankful for 
this year. My father is well now, and only a 
few weeks ago he was very, very ill. 

Jennie—And I’m thankful, too, that our house 
didn’t burn up the other day when it got on fire. 
My, but the fire engines just got there in time. 
I was crying my eyes out and running round not 
helping a bit, because I was so scared I couldn’t 
think. 

Ruth—Well, I am thankful just to be here in 
this lovely world. I have such good times going 
to school, and playing with you girls, and also in 
my home. 

Ellen—I guess everybody in the world has some 
thing to be thankful for if he would only try to 
find it. Isay, girls, let’s go and get that basket 
ready we’re going to send poor Mrs. Wilkins. 
She hasn’t so much as we have to be thankful for. 

Girls—All right. Let’s. 

(Exit. ) 


A Thanksgiving Alphabet. 
By Marion Graham Wallace. 


Note: This is an exercise for thirteen boys and thirteen girls 
with one larger girl fora teacher. The letters should be painted 
in any desired color on large pieces of pasteboard made in the 
form of a shield and arran; to be held on the arm by a strap. 

Enter teacher and letters from gee R eee march in single 
file, a boy and a girl alternately, each bearing on right arm a 
shield on which is painted the letter each one represents. 
Teacher crosses to left and remains standing, but letters continue 
the march. The letters should keep their shields always to the 
audience, shifting to right arm when right side is nted to 
view. When they are standing with to audience they 
should keep the shields in front. 


Teacher—Class, what is today? 

A, D, H, R, S, T, U, Y, step to the front and 
form the word ‘‘ Thursday.’’ 

Teacher—What do we give today? 

A, H, N, K, T, S, come forward and spell, 
‘* Thanks.’’ 

Teacher—To whom do we give thanks? - 





D, G, and O, quickly form the word **God.”’ 
Teacher—Name one thing we should give 
thanks for. 


E, F, I, L, run forward and make ‘‘ Life.’ 

Teacher—Show me another. 

D, E, F, I, N, R, S, arrauge themselves to 
form ‘*‘ Friends.’’ 

Teacher—Can’t you tell me something else you 
are thankful for. 

E, H, M, O, change places and say ‘‘ Home.’’ 

Teacher—Very well. Name some friends to 
whom you owe thanks. 

E, H, M, O, T, R, 
‘*Mother.’’ 

Teacher—Any one else? 

A, E, F, H, T, R, spell ‘‘ Father.’’ 

Teacher—Do you owe thanks to anybody else? 

O, Y, U, quickly make the word *‘ You.’’ 

Teacher (laughing)—I thank you. Now what 
do you want for dinner? 

E, k, Ry Fy. Cyd, 
**Turkey.”’ 

Teacher—A very correct Thanksgiving dish. 
Now what else. 

E, I, P, hastily spell ‘‘ Pie.’’ 

Teacher—Let’s see what else? 

A, C, E, K, make the word ‘‘Cake.’’ 

Teacher—All right, anything more? 

A, C, D, N, Y, make ‘*Candy.’’ 

Teacher—Yes, of course—children always want 
candy. Now what? 

O, S, U, P, make ‘‘Soup.’’ 

Teacher—Now each of you may mention some 
friend, pet, plaything, pleasure, or anything of 
which you are fond and for which you are thank- 
ful. Hurry up and begin. 

A is for auntie’s where I'm going today, 
B is for book which I love more than play. 
C is for cartridge I shoot in my gun, 


run forward and make 


run swiftly and say 
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“Big 
Four’ 


World’s Fair Route to 


ST. LOUIS 


And the Southwest 


Through sleepers and 
dining cars 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe 
G.P. & T.A. A.G.P. &T. A. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cc, S. Blackman. 
G. BE. P. A. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














INCREASE YOUR’ SALARY! 


Send 15 cents To-day fora’ 
Moothe Trial Subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 
The Business Man’s Magazine 
A handsome monthly maga- 
zine for Bookkeepers,Cashiers, 
and Business Men. It ny 
teacher you Buokkee ing, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, 


Short Cuts, Corporation Ac 
counting, ne sey | Business 
Pointers, Amusing Arithmetic, 
Lightning Calculations, Ad- 
vertising, etc. 

Join The Book-Keeper’s 
Army of 80,000 Readers who 
are Learning to be Successes, 

— Number of The Book- 
Ke yr Contains the Ex- 
perience of Practical Men who 
are Successful. 


THE BOOK-KEEPER 
PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
2. Book-Keeper Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 





E. 8. Beacu, Epiror, 
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CARMEL SOAP 











IDEAL STENCILS. 


paper. Best and cheapest stencils made 
—never sold by Soden: or agents. 
Borders, Be 4 We Wild Roses, Flag, Greek, Egyptian, 


Sweet 2 

Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, le Leaves, Morning a Glory, | 
Swallows Flying, 3 Holly a at rries, Holly and and 
Hatchet, Easter, Valentine, ts, oa cts. 

Sunbonnet ‘babies at er Grapes, Turkeys. Kittens, _—— 
Carnations, Blast Presidents, Squirrels, Baby- ins, 
eac Cc 
a subjects, quite large. Name any you want, 


Hiawatha, Robinson Crusce and Eskimo Stencils. 
Size 17x22, Six in each 2% cts. per +g FF 

Crayons— Brightest colors, per doz. 13 

Busywork Stencils—8x5 inches—set ors for 10 cts. Another 
set 5x7 inches for 15 cts. 

Blue Tracing Powder— und 10c. 

each Sets. and Large Portraitse—Name subjects wanted, 


hyslology—Skeleton 5 feet long 15 cts, Eye, Ear, Brain, Skull, 

cira +o ne each 5 cts. 
Oye continent or group of states. For seat work, 
a 720 Inches each cent. Same 9x12 isches, each 2 cts. Same for 


eGnten States, six continents and world—4xé6 feet, each 40 cts. 
Same smaller, each 20 c 

Sent prepaid by J.T. LATTA, Cedar Falls, Iowa: Order 
some and ask for full list. 








THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY. 
Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 
Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illustr’d, Frederick A. Ober 


A Watch witha — = — Illustrated, ° . N.S&. Olds 
A Journey Amon, Illustrated, Prank W. Mack 
In the Great Nort Woods Poem E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met— THust’ d, Hiezeivah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, . . Minna pene 
Nature's Chronometer—Illustrated, . . FI. M, Albaug 
Abandoned Farms—I|lustrated Howard W. 
The Three Oregons—L)lustra' ideal VYred Holmar. 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled — Tlust rd, . George H. Danie’ 
The Stories the Totems Tell— Illustrated, . wt L. Hole 
A Little Count oo es rca » Kathleen L. @ ug 
The Mazamas—I|lustrated,  . —- 

oe 


When Mother Goes Away— Poem, 
A Little Bit of Holland— Illustrated, ; 
The Romance of Reali re wrermegere ; 
The War Eagle—lilustrated, . . . Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated, —_ B. Fenwick 
N rain Winter—Illustrated, . . . Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—I llustrated : 

Old Fort Putnam ° ci) & hae ~~: Ia 

Charter Oak Chair ° . Bessie H. Dean 

The Confederate W hite House . Herbert Brooks 
SINGLE COPIES & CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 

Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GworcGe H. DaniE.s, Publisher 
Room No. 38, 7 East 42nd St., New York. 


Charles B. Wells 
Jane W. Guthrie 

















Does Beadwork Interest You? 





We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box containing the following 


outhit: 
ome Pk Laem an per ilustration: 25 Needles: 
5 assorted Beads; spool of Thread; 


Instructions and 24 original 
Send 4c for Coty a Geods. 


catal 
all colors, 25 cents a bunch 
BERG AN INDIAN TRADING CO., 
to Hyde Exploring Expedition 
138 West 40a Street. Near Broadway, New York 





















D is for my dear daddy who lets me have fun. 
E is for elephant I saw at the show, 
F is for Fido, my doggie—you know. 
G is for grandma, she calls me her joy, 
H is for Harry, our own baby boy. 
[ is for ice cream I like it so well, 
ae for joy that I can now spell. 
is for kitty, soft, downy, and white, 
L is for lessons we like to say right. 
M is for mamma—vwe all love her so— 
N is Neddy my donkey so low. 
O is for oranges from warm countries they come, 
P is for papa, I’ll ask him for some. 
Q is for questions my teacher will ask, 
R is for race I'll have after my task. 
S is for sunshine the whole world needs that; 
T is for Tom our great, big grey cat. 
U is for uncle, he’s jolly and good, 
V is fur vine growing in the green wood. 
W is for water the best drink for boys, 
X is for Xmas coming soon with its joys. 
Y is for you, dear teacher, we love, 
Z is for Zion the city above. 
(To the music of some pretty march the Letters 
now turn and march from the stage. The teacher 
can make this march as elaborate as she sees fit.) 


Thanksgiving Exercise for Twelve 
Children. 


By Myrtle Barber. 

Each one as he comes upon the stage brings a large letter, the 
first one T, next H, etc., until when all are in order the letters 
will spell Thanksgiving. 

T— 
We cannot count our blessings here 
Or tell their good, we know, 
But we can name a few of them 
Our gratitude to show. 





I'm thankful that I was not born 
In some far heathen land, 

But live in dear America 
Among a Christian band. 


I’m glad I have a happy home, 
Where lives are gay and free, 

And where we ever live at peace 
As happy as can be. 


I’m glad for parents kind and true, 
Who love and care for me, 

Who watch that evil does not come 
To spoil my liberty. 


K— 
I'm grateful for a public school, 
Where I may go and learn 
To be a better child each day, 
And all good things discern. 


S— 
I’m thankful for the churches here, 
Where we may worship well 
And meet and sing our praises to him 
Who doth in heaven dwell. 


Gu 


I'm glad that I am well and strong 
With life and strength to do 

The little things that cross my path, 
And always to be true. 


J— 
I'm glad for food and clothing too, 
To shield me from the cold, 
For he who gives the sparrow food 
Doth also my life hold. 





WwHY 
GO TO *“*COLLEGE'’ 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


= +) First-Class Book-Keeper 
"4j/ outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, wane 


from two to six ae. titae for 
wig our money? _ I find POS IONS, 











way company at $25 a week, on Octcber 13, 
another on expert work ork for a silk manu: 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on Se: tember 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particuiars 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York 





and Bath Outfit 


Friction ower and Massage Combined 
only Sanitary Brush that at one operation 
a heal tone and glow, an: 
pe and 


cleanses the skin, 
a= a 2 eee a all 
lous and infectious diseases. either for 
ib connection, a with our ere and Safety Port- 
able Floor Mat. Enabling one to take a perfect spray and 
frictional = in any aon. ‘alate this outfit one is "is inde- 
pendent of the bath room, as a better bath can be — 
with two quarts o 
lexion, b: 


insures a clear compl it eyes, rosy chi 

ful spirits, sound sleep. Should eo every home, 
travelers nk © P- Full outfit No. 2, consistin; 
Fountain Brush ; re nation rubber hot water bag; 

fountain and syringe and safety mat. Price 65.50. 





A ts oer selling og = ourtes, to 875 
Science of the Bath,” prices and terms, 
THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 404 Erie St., Toledo, 0, 





good, active agent we will pay you 


T h S20 ash, Write us at once. 
CROCS Fo aN ES: ew 





Be Beautiful 
BOX SENT FREE 


This new preparation removes 
Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, etc., makes the skin soft, 
Clear and beautiful. It is nota face 
powder,cream ,cosmetic,or bleach, 
and it contains no oil grease, paste 
or poisons of any kind, but is a 
purely vegetable discovery and 
leaves the skin clear, soft and vel- 
ye Anyone sending their name 

address and 4c. to cover pos- 
eto Mrs. Josephine LeBlare 
07 Hall Bldg. , St. Louis, Mo., will 
receive & package of this 
wonderful beautifier in a plain 
sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Write for names of hundreds Sy 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COPIED 


Gold Plate Brooch like cut 


PHOTOS (1 inch) 021, only 35cts. 
Buttons, 12c ea., 3 same 

25cts. 
BUTTONS We copy Photos, Ye 
at 25c. to 00 per 


grades 
Elegant work. Stamp Photos, Photo Cuff 1 Buttons, at and 
Beart Pine Brooches, Locket aa, Ue Watch Charms, Plain or yee 
Your photo returned uninju Fine Ills. Cat. free or with sample 
‘our selection), 3c. Agents wanted. SUNBEAM PHOTO CO. 
Dept. N. I., Buffalo, N. Y. 


H. ‘aar ‘ co. 
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I’m happy that I have some friends 
To share my joys with me, 

For when you can a blessing share 
*Tis doubled unto thee. 


I’m glad for winter’s fun and joy 
For summer’s warmth and sun, 

And happy in the autumn gay 
And when the Spring’s begun. 


Y’m grateful for the birds and flowers 
Who brighten up our lives, 

The beauty that they give to us 
Through darkest hours survives. 


If I should take a thousand years 
I know I could not name 

Half of the things I’m grateful for— 
I’m thankful just the same. 


All— 

To him the giver of these gifts 
We raise our joyous praise 
And we would ever thankful be 

Through all our coming days. 





Thanksgiving Song. 
By Mary Bailey. 
Tune—‘‘Good Old Summer-time.’’ 
There’s a time in each year 
That the children hold dear 
Old Thanksgiving time! 
With its freezing and blowing 
Its sleeting and snowing 
Old Thanksgiving time! 
We gather together, regardless of 
weather, 
Nor sigh for a sunnier clime; 
When flakes are done falling, we 
practice snowballing, 
Old Thanksgiving time! 


Chorus— 
In old Thanksgiving time, 
In old Thanksgiving time! 
Coasting down the glistening hills, 
When merry sleighbells chime, 
Or sitting round the roaring fire 
Its just the season’s prime, 
Telling stories and playing games, 
In old Thanksgiving time! 


What tho’ the wind blows, 
And Jack Frost nips the toes 
Old Thanksgiving time! 
We slide on the ice, 
And we think it so nice, 
Old Thanksgiving time! 
Aunts, uncles, and cousins, are here by 
the dozens, 
And all have a dinner that’s prime; 
There’s turkey a plenty, and pies,— 
about twenty, 
At old Thanksgiving time! 
Chorus. 








Thanksgiving. 
By Inez F. Lucas. 


Now cometh glad Thanksgiving time 
Which cheers the people all, 

The season best of all the blest, 
The harvest time of fall. 


Then join with me ye happy ones, 
And raise your voices high, 
In praise of Him who granteth us 
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An Annual Occurrence. 
By Susie M. Best. 


All the creatures of the forest 

Were exclaiming, ‘‘ Dear! oh, dear!’’ 
For the Wind, that idle gossip, 

Said that Mr. Frost was near. 


When the news was spread, the rabbits 
Burrowed deeper in the ground, 

And they said,‘* When Jack Frost enters 
We at least shall nut be found.’’ 


Said the bat, ‘‘ This news is dreadful 
I will only pause to sup, 

Then I'll wrap my wings around me 
And I'll hang myself right up.’’ 


Every snail and every turtle 
All at once began to pack, 
And prepared, each one to travel 
With his house upon his back. 


Down they delved into a mud hole, 
And themselves they buried deep, 

And ere you could snap your fingers 
They were every one asleep. 


‘*Goodness!’’ cried the caterpillars, 
In a chorus to the trees, 

‘‘It is time that we were spinning 
Our cocoons, or we will freeze.’’ 


In the hives the bees were busy, 
Each one stung to death a drone, 

And the poor old idle fellows 
Didn’t dare to make a moan. 


Very likely!’’ said the workers, 
‘*We would let them live to feed 
On the honey that we gathered 
To prepare for winter’s need!’’ 


Mr. Bruin yawned a little, 
‘-T am fat enough,’’ he said, 
‘‘So I'll hide me in my hollow 
And pretend that 1 am dead.’’ 


Squirrel-folks were all excitement 
And they chattered as they tore 
Back and forward through the forest 

Laying by their winter store. 


All the ants at once made ready 
To descend without a sound 
To the comfortable city 
They had built beneath the ground. 


‘*Ho! ho! ho! the mole was crying, 
‘IT must make my fort secure, 

Mr. Frost must never catch me 
Unprepared for him, I’m sure.’ 


Mr. Ground-hog said, ‘** Dear neighbors, 
I must say farewell to you, 

For I do not think I'll see you 
Till the dreary winter’s through. 


‘It is time that I was torpid 
In my underground abode, 

So I'll wish you all good fortune 
And I'll hurry on my road.’’ 


Then the spider stole in silence 
To her crevice-hidden nest, 

And she thought,'‘I’m quite contented, 
For I'm tired enough to rest.’’ 


Thrushes, robins, wrens, and martins 
Said they’d sing a last good-bye, 
Ere they started on their journey, 
To the lovely southern sky. 








These blessings always nigh. 


Iwill give 


$50.00000 


in extra cash 
prizes, to the 3000 agents 
who do the best work for us 
this winter, besides paying well for 
each and every subscription secured 
for THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Five 
Thousand Dollars will be divided each 
month for the next eight months among 
the 326 agents who do the best work 4 
that month and Ten Thousand Dollars 2. 
,More at the end of the season 
among the 451 agents who have 
done the best work through 
the whole season. 


Address all letters to 
Agents’ Department 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Me expense involved 
Write for details > 
-_- 














2 SENT ON TRIAL with.d 2oci sc. uarantes to wash, the 


shirt perfectly clean, without the use of the washboard or hand 

; oubbtues, with no injury to the most delicate fabric. Will doa 
\ family washing in one hour; saves time, labor and expense. 

. EE We want good, reliable and industrious agents, and in 

; order to secure your help will send one of our washers 
absolutely Pree. Write today for Free catalogue and full particulars. 


PORTLAND MANUFACTURING CO., 269 Pear! St., Portland, Mich. 


$10 PREMIUMS *"E"4¥4" $19 ASSORTMENT 


Of Laundry and and Perfumes. Our Premiums consist of 
‘ Fine Toilet SOA PS Couches, Morris Chairs, Beds, Tables, Desks 
“3 Stoves, Musical Instruments, etc. In fact, through the LOCK WOOD WAY you 
can furnish your entire home free. Send your name and address and we will mail 
you absolutely FREE our beautiful illustrated catalogue containing handsome and 
useful preaaiume, also full information in regard to our 30 days’ FREE TRIAL order. 
lof of 100 100 Premiums LOCK WOOD SOAP CO., Dept. 23, KANSAS CITY, MO 














Picture postpaia Free 

For 5 names and ad 
> dresses of friends inter 
ested in Art. 


Victor-King Co., 
Box 3461 
42 BOSTON, - MASS. 


FINE FREE PRESENT 
TO EVERY LADY 


who buys a 25c box of 
(IAGIC CURLERS 


Full informatton free upon request, together 
with descriptive lesson circular of the curlers, 
which fashionably curl, wave and puff the hair 
in 10 minutes, without heat, — 

Or send 25c today and we'll send the 
box of curlers and present by = ea mail. 













Your Photo Reproduced FREE 











SMITH BROTHER 


Wincenaine, Pa. fis plated preeeh or searf pin free, Enclose 


ve two-cent stamps for postage, pack- 
ing and return of your photo unharmed, 
1c 


Dept. D, 













A is guaranteed. 1 catalogue 
of Jewelry and General Mere ogy free. 
Reference, First National Bank. Address 





MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send by mail 
75 pieces latest Son Marches, Waltzes, for 35c. 


Money back if not sulted. Shaw & Co., Curtin Jewelry Co. 168 Park 8t., Attleboro, Mass 











Schools Developed, 


ANY TEACHER 


CAN CONDUCTA 


Larkin School Cl Club. 


Endorsed by School 
Benelits Pupils and Parents 


$10.00 WALL CLOCK—FREE. 


Spel thconentelt to Toten 


ree Blotters. ee ee ee nt 
onal and you will receive, post: 
supply of blotters and full aM ona wal! 
how we help develop schools. 


SCHOOL Larkin Soup @. 


CLUB DEPT. 





Buffal 
N. y.” 














any ad 
celpt of 59 cents. Prin inchades @ three - 
png Fs for Tilustrated Booklet y eae — er: 
W. D. Jacobus, 610 Euclid. pew Elmira, N. Y. 


LACE MAKING 


OUR PRINCESS LAC LACE LOO: 
weaves the most beautiful Laces of ery 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hag use a dissolver, or better 
th have the same effect. 


To kl kill "hair RA investigate our com- 
mon sense home treatment. Kills by abserp- 
tien. Circularin plain, sealed envelope on 


plication. 
The Monogram Co., 103 A Pearl 8t., N. Y. 


We Will Start You 


in a permanent influential business that will make 
ay you more money and more friends than you ever 
had before, Be your own boss. No matter what 
you are doing write us if you wish to earn more 
We start onl = tye ‘3 each a: We 








money. 

supply qrecyeses oo my 
be too late. The Lyeoalte Oo Co., Dept. 
1705 Chestnut Afroct Philadel elphia, Pa. 





Invest 1 cent by 
ae us a@ pos- 
tion to earn 


HOW TO MAKE MONE 


tal card and we will put 7 ina 
Tk 0 ayerar. This is no y now in our 
employ 4, | vouch for tl ane te truth KX $—%.-. 
we are wi.iing to guaran:ee ene ic 
reson, witout previous experience = $7 00t0 


J r sure mone 
saw 4 L. Ni Nichols & Ce., Naperville, mL. 
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While the animal creation 
Were arranging their defense, 
All the trees were getting ready 
To display their common sense. 


Over all the tender leaf-buds 
There was spread a cover warm 
That would serve to shield and save 
them 
From the bitter winter storm. 


To the roots the sap descended, 
Down the leaves dropped in a heap, 
And although the tree looked lifeless, | 
It was only in a sleep. 


Mr. Frost came as expected, 
But has bluster and his blow 
Didn’t make a great commotion— 
Nature was prepared, you know. 





Giving and Taking. 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been 
given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown 
seed, 
Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget it not, O man, to whom 

A gift shall fail, while yet on earth; 
Yea, even to thy seven-fold birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 


Who broods above a wrong in thought 

Sins much; but greater sin is his 

Who, fed and clothed with kind- 
nesses, 

Shall count the holy alms as naught. 


Who dares to curse the hands that bless, 
Shall know of sin the deadliest cost; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 
Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 

In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven; 

But none can save in earth or 
heaven, 

The wretch who answers good with ill. 

—/John G. Whittier. 





Today. 


We dream bright dreams of tomorrow; 

Our castles are built in the air; 

And with hues sublime, of the coming 
time, 

We paint us a picture fair. 

But we never stop to consider 

That the future flees away, 

And that there is naught into being 
wrought 

Unless it is wrought today. 


To the cherished haunts of the old time 
Our eyes are backward cast, 
And a sweet voice calls through Mem- 
ory’s halls, 
To woo us unto the past. 
But, however dear are the visions, 
We do not dare to stay, 
From out of the gone we must yet 
move on 





POULTRY Sita iets h* 


To the duties that call today. 





We've the ‘‘now’’ in which to labor: 
We've the ‘‘now’’ in which to be! 

And the ‘‘now’’ alone we can call our 

own 

Throughout all eternity: 

The past and the future are adele 
But the present is ours for aye, 

To us 'tis given, to build our heaven 
In the kingdom of today. 

—/j. A. Edgerton, New England 

Homestead. 


A Word of Cheer 


There are weary feet 
That we often meet, 

In paths we frequent here, 
Whose steps would lighten, 
Would we but brighten 

Their way with a word of cheer. 


There are loads of care 
That full many bear 

As they wend their tuilsome way; 
But forms would strengthen 
And lives would lengthen 

If a kindly word we'd say. 


There are woes untold 
Which the heart may hold, 
And bear with a secret grief; 
But oh, how often 
Might trials soften 
By sympathy’s sweet relief! 


If a sunny smile 
Would beam the while, 
That the frowns of life must chill, 
How much of sadness 
Might yield to gladness 
As the soul to love would thrill! 


Do not count it lost, 
*Tis of little cost 
When some heart may yearn to hear, 
That precious token 
Of kindness spoken 
That comes with the word of cheer. 
— Young People's Weekly. 





A Thanksgiving Lesson. 


By Inez F. Lucas. 


Fourteen little turkeys 
On a roost one night 

Grumbled that their supper 
Had been very light. 

One said he was hungry, 
One was very dry, 

So they sat complaining, 

Till the sun was high. 


Then there came a farmer, 
With his axe in hand, 

And he cut each head off 
Of this turkey band. 

Then said one wee turkey 
Just before he died, 

‘«We’'d have been quite happy, 
Had we only tried.’’ 


Now my little children 
On Thanksgiving day, 
Let us not be wishing 
Things some other way, 
Give thanks for your blessings 
And to others give, 
Making people happy, 
That's the way to live. 




















Do Teachers Know 


the danger of contagion from 
scholars’ lesson papers? If so, 
they will use a disinfecting soap 


for toilet purposes. 
The Benefits obtained from 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
are known by thousands. It’s 
’ a delightful toilet soap. It dis- 
infects, prevents disease and 
beautifies the skin. 


25c acake at drug stores or mailed for 30c by The 
C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 

















DENT ACI Kk A 
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000 Dentists Is 


endorsed by 3,000 
the best. It cleans the teeth 


heals and hardens the gums 
sweetens the breath and by 


destro: ax She. Se harmful Bac- 
teria of the outh really be- 


“TooTH INSURANCE 
Atall druggists,or direct for 

2% cents. Dentacura Com- 

pany, Newark, N. J., U.S. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


Issued by the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. 


A beautiful Map, valuable for refer- 
ence, printed on heavy paper, 42x64 
inches, mounted on rollers, edges 
bcund in cloth, showing our new is- 
land possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the new Pacific Ocean cables, 
railway lines and other new features 
in the far East, correct to date. Sent 
on receipt of 25 cents by W. B. Knis- 
kern, Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 Sth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE 74 YOUR FUEL 
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for.When you 
use & Rochester rol 
Radiator you do. let on 
Rochester Radiator Co,, ame 
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terns of eer’. 
Duchess, Arabian, Irish 
Point Lace, with illustrated 
lesson on Making and 
Colored Embroidery. Large line 
Shirt Wa ist Sets, Also illustrations and direc- 
tions on the new Tenriffe Wheel Lace. Perfor- 
mee F Patterns a specialty. Send rose name and 

Ladie 3A Art Co., 404 N. Broad- 
way, aR 8 


230, St. im = 
The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts,Fobs, 
Purses,etc. Circular of material and instructions free. 





PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Bowing be htat TREMENDOUS SAC- 
RIFICE PRICES the world famous Vic- 
tor Manfacturing Co.’s plants, we offer 
thei> output of 2.200 pianos and 1,600 or- 
1 gans at just one-half retail cost, or 20 to 
\ 40 per cent discount from lowest prices 
ouse. 

A most remarkable op- 

———<<« portunity to get a mag- 
Re gy latest sevice W nye the 
Send for free catalogue. 


made. 
W. °. “CHASE (co-op) CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago 


Catarrh,Asthma 


DEAFNESS, THROAT AND LUNG 








Cured Sleeping. a 
cases preferred. 60 days 
cured thousands. Send for Bag 


E. C. CURE, 1340 West Van Buren st., Chicago. 


$8 PAID Pie saacee 
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The Home Festival. 


‘*Thanksgiving weather,’’ father says, 
His voice a bit unsteady, 

While mother goes from room to room 
To see that all is ready,— 

For John’s expected home from school, 
With him a comrade, maybe, 

And Sue, a bride two years ago, 
Is coming with her baby. 


It seems to me as if.for love 
The dear earth has made ready 
Her apples and her Indian corn 
With sunshine sweet and steady,— 
Her pumpkins smile up in my face, 
And hint of harvest beauty, 
As if Thanksgiving pumpkin pies 
Were just the season’s duty. 


The wide rooms, warm with glowing 
fires, 
Seem full of home’s dear meaning, 
Writ by the years since mother came 
On father’s arm a-leaning, — 
Of hopes that into gladness grew 
Of sunshine after grieving, 
Of many a doubt borne patiently 
That ended in believing. 


Each wrinkled face gives beauteous 
sign 
Of hearts grown sweet and tender, 
Of the true soul’s rich harvesting, 
The joy of self-surrender. 
Dear love has grown with children’s 
growth, 
With trusting and with giving, 
Till service seems the noblest life, 
The only life worth living. 


O sweet home festival so dear 

To hearts long separated, 
Still come to bless us year by year 

With tender memories freighted; 
Still bring to us as in the past 

Hope and thanksgiving blended, 
The simple joys of human love 

Till life on earth be ended. 
—Mary F. Butts, in '' Christian En- 
deavor World.’' 


A Thanksgiving Scripture 


Service. 
Arranged by John A. Shedd. 


Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 
more than in the time that their corn 
and their wine increased. 

Let all those that put their trust in 
thee rejoice, let them ever shout for 
joy. 

I will praise thee, O Lord, with 
my whole heart. 

Sing unto the Lord, because he 
hath dealt bountifully with me. 

For thy loving kindness is before 
mine eyes. 

The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places; yea, I have a guodly 
heritage. 

Our fathers trusted, in thee they 
trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 

Therefore 1 will give thanks unto 
Thee, O Lord, and sing praises unto 
thy name. 

That I may publish with the voice 
of Thanksgiving. and tell of all thy 
wondrous works. 

Blessed is the nation whose Gud is 


And the people whom he hath 
chosen for his own inheritance. 

How excellent is thy loving kind- 
ness, O God! 

Because thy loving kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise 
thee. 

Offer unto God Thanskgiving. 

O bless our God, ye people, and 
make the voice of his praise be heard. 

I will praise the name of God with 
‘asong, and will magnify him with 
thanksgiving. 

Let the people praise thee, O God; 
let all the people praise thee. 

Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness. 

The little hills rejoice on every 
side. 

The pastures are clothed with rocks. 

The valleys are covered over with 
corn. 

They shout for joy, they also sing. 

Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
loadeth us with benefits. 

O Lord my God, I will give thanks 
unto thee forever. 





Philosophy. 

Rainy today, drizzly an’ wet, 
Thunder a-rumblin’ an’ rumblin’; 
People complainin': ‘‘The wuss 

weather yet!’’ 
Kickin’ an’ groanin’ an’ grumblin’, 
But ol’ Uncle Luke, with his rheum- 
atiz bad, 
He don’t go biddin’' for sorrow:— 
‘*Cisterns are fillin’; ought to be glad, 
An’ the sun’ll be shinin’  to- 
morrow.”’ 


Hot asa furnace; earth parched an’ 
dry; 
Every day surely a hummer, 
People exclaimin': ‘' Jes’ burnin’ up! 
my! 
Never did see sech a summer!"’ 
But ol’ Uncle Luke, as he hobbles 
aroun’ 
Tryin’ some water to borrow, 
Chirps: ‘‘Hear the shootin’ up out of 
the groun’! 
An’ the drouth’ll be broken to- 
morrow.”' 


Funny ol’ chap—‘‘contrary cuss,’’ 

People are ready to style ’im; 

Yet I notice the man who might make 
the most fuss 

Is the one who don’t let matters rile 
‘im; 

And the folks who are scratched, not 
folks who are cut, 

Are the parties who holler an’ sor- 
row, 


While others, hard-hit, don’t do any- 
thing but 

Smile, and put faith in ‘‘to- 
morrow. *’ 


E. L. Sabin, New England Homestead. 


A Nobleman. 


Who knows the right, stands firm and 
dares to scan, 

Unmoved, the adverse waves of 
chance and fate, 

True to himself and to his fellow man, 

His purpose clear—this man indeed 
is great. 
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the Lord. 


—LEugene C. Dolson. 
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Magazine Gleanings. 

(Continued from page 26.) 
vessels, inspected off Oyster Bay, L. 
I., by our president; salute of 6,000 
guns fired. On the preceding page, a 
photograph is given of the Kearsage, 
flagship of the fleet, entering Ports- 
mouth Harbor, England. A_ sketch 
accompanies the photograph which 
tells of the recent tour of European 
waters by our squadron; evidences of 
cordiality and good will; incidents of 
the visits. 

‘The Gospel of Pictures.’’ Caro- 
line A. Leech. ‘‘Chautauquan,’’ Aug- 
ust, page 484. The work of the W. 
C. T. U., in using pictures to create 
high aims; to enlist sympathy; pub- 
lic sentiment against low bill posters; 
Sir Galahad; The Youthful Christ; 
stories of both; etc. 

‘*Music as a Medicine.’’ ‘‘The 
Arena.’’ (Topics of the Times De- 
partment), September, page 323. 
How many schoolroom disturbances 
might be quelled by a judicious use of 
this ‘‘medicine!’’ Some teacher will 
be glad to read this article. The 
rapidity of the advance of medical 
science from blood-letting to gentle, 
subtle remedies; psychological discov - 
eries; utilization of music in the 
healing art; practicing upon animals; 
a quotation from ‘‘Medical Times.’’ 
“The Art of Entertaining.’’ 
‘Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
an,’’ September, page 597. This is 
essentially a home article, but it is so 
well written and so suggestive that we 
recommend it to the teacher, who be- 
comes a hostess when guests enter 
the schoolroom. We call the teach- 
er’s attention to the lower half of 
column two; *‘ Beauty and the Beast,’’ 
‘Goldilocks and the Three Bears,’’ 


top of column six and the subsequent 
suggestions for decorations which 
could be utilized in the schoolroom 
delightfully ; 


Newton H.Chittenden. 
Monthly,’’ August, 
illustrating, etchings and pictographs 
in California, Arizona, 

secured; trails fullowed; 
marks copied; 


| SS of Egyptians, Chinese, etc. 
‘*A School Savings Bank.’’ Waldon 
Faweett.‘‘St. 








Water St., York, Pa. 
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Agents.” LOOMER BROS., Newark, | 
Wayne Co., » New York State. 


‘To adv ertise our 
LADIES « 60.000 Silver Sugar pons. 
Send your name and address.; 
ORIENTAL G. CO., 621 Broadway, New York 
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bank at Washington, D. C.; 
ed like the real banks; 
boys and girls; 
____. | pupils built the bank; printing press 
owned by one of the boys did the 
printing of the bank books; a penny 
may open an account; incentive to 
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**Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ etc., the] give any adequate idea of its contents 


quotation from Emer- | of words; many incidental stories, of 
son. general 
‘*Pre-Historic Rock Paintings.’’ | gathering of material; the specialists 
‘* Overland | consulted; the illustrating, and many 
page 106. More/other matters treated, make this a 
than two full pages of rock engravings, | yerv important article. 


and New| Lincoln.’’ 
Mexico; a visit to the survivor of a so- | cesg,’’ 
called los: tribe; the information /jines of prose, dealing with a subject 
camping|teachers never pass by. 
with Yuma Indians; their tattoo] reat men are always an inspiration 
the Swastik across of | and these are especially so. 
benediction and the hieroglyphic in-| yjtal and reverent acquaintance with 
the Bible was a source of power 


Nicholas,’’ September, | nard Baker. 
page 1018. Two illustrations. A|page 507. Two illustrations. The 
companion article to one already sug- | boys will be very much interested in 
gested above, ‘‘How Children Can/this article; same principle as that 
Save.’ A descripion of a school| used by boy who flashes the sunlight 
conduct-|with a 
officers are|schoolroom wall. 
the manual training|er can utilize such an incident by a 


“A Little Talk About a Great 
Poet.’’ Klyda Richardson Steege. 
‘*St.. Nicholas,’’ September, page 977. 
One full page photo; two illustra- 
ions. A talk about Robert Brown- 
ing; sketch; his marriage to Elizabeth 
Barrett ;‘‘Herve Riel;’’ ‘‘How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix;’’ others suggested. 

‘In the Islands of Contentment.’’ 
Jessie Ackerman. ‘‘Christian Her- 
ald,’* August 26, page 707. Nine 
illustrations. A sojourn among the 
Faroe Islanders; the only remaining 
descendants of the ‘‘hardy Norsemen’’ 
found here; the winter darkness that 
settles upon the‘islands; melancholia, 
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great readers; the women; fascinating 
descriptions of sky and water; relig- 
ious history; simple, quiet lives. 
Excellent to use in the geography and 
history classes in connection with the 
Norse discoveries. 

‘*Scars.’’ Margaret E. Sangster. 
‘*Christian Herald,’’ August 26, page 
717. Two stanzas, six lines in each, 
recommended for the teacher to read 
‘fat morning talk’’ period. Scars 
made by careless speech; marring 
childhood’s eager faces, where silent 
old folks their troubles keep. 

‘Going Apart.’’ Florence A. Jones. 
‘‘American Mother,’’ August, page 
296. We want the teachers to read 
the mothers’ periodicals, anyway, as 
we want the mothers to cooperate 
with the teachers. We especially 
recommend this article, as the nervous 
teacher needs its inspiration and the 
confident one its uplift. 

‘‘How Dictionaries are Made.’’ 
William Curtis Stiles. | ‘‘Success,’’ 
September, page 498. Ten illustrations. 
The  schoolroom needs this article 
for continual reference. It answers 
many questions. It is impossible to 


in afew words. The photographs of 
dictionary editors; the history of the 
making of dictionaries; the evolution 


interest; the world wide 


‘*Little Stories About Abraham 
Galusha A. Grow. ‘‘Suc- 
September, page 505. Seventy 


Stories of 


Lincoln's 


‘Harnessing the Sun.’’ Ray Stan- 
‘*Success,’’ September, 


mirror, perhaps upon the 


The tactful teach- 


pleasant reference to this article and 
a‘*Wouldn't you like to read it?’’ 
It tells how the rays of Old Sol are 
used in Southern California to pump 
water and make steam. 
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The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
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Are All Located in 


MEXICO 


That wonderful Toltec Land, best reached, via 


Southern Pacific 
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Mexican International R. R. 
Two daily trains from New Orleans. 


Sunset Limited 
Pacific Coast Express 


For free illustrated pamphlets, maps, time tables, 
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re checked, and further information, address 
L. H. NUTTI NG, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
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Department of Expression. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
five. In the next line ‘‘fathers’’ and ‘‘oaks’’ have 


equal value. 
ment of both hands front. Pause after ‘‘close.’’ 


Vv. 


Do not pause after ‘‘so.’” Give equal value of 
emphasis to ‘‘unworldly’’ and ‘‘only,’’ pausing 
after each. On ‘‘through the gateway’’ and down 
the garden’’ carry hand front twice, and then let 
it ascend on ‘‘up the marble portico.’’ Pause 
after ‘‘feet’’ and after ‘‘hands.’’ Let hand de- 
scend low to indicate carpet. 


VI. 


I trust you are telling this story as though you 
yourself were thoroughly interested in it, Othe:- 
wise your audience will fail to be interested. As 
you tell of the little girl’s glancing up through 
her long lashes characterize her, that is, ‘‘act it 
out.’ Take a step or two forward with gliding 
movement in lines five and six. Then in the last 
two lines carry one hand straight front, palm is 
down. 

VII. 


Let your manner be full of enthusiasm as you 
describe the ‘‘lady-dame.’’ Your voice will take 
ahigher pitch. Carry one hand out at about 
waist-level on lines two and three. The hand 
may sweep adown your dress and around back as 
you speak of her broideries. Lift one hand and 
carry it to and fro a little, as though inducing the 
gems to sparkle, in lines seven and eight. 


VIII. 


Speak very earnestly with a touch of pride that 
the child should not have been dazzled by the ele- 
gance. Give lines three and four in lower pitch, 
emphasizing ‘‘she’’ and pausing after it. Color the 
words ‘‘sweetly,’’ ‘‘serenely,’’ ‘‘cold,’’ and ‘‘care- 
less.’’ Carry hand up toward your own face as 
you decribe hers. 

IX. 

Go directly into verse iX, from verse VIII, 
without apause. Turn head a little to left as you 
speak for the child. Make your tones sweet and 
childlike. Use a little higher pitch of tone than 
your natural one. Make a slight inclination of 
head and body on ‘‘my mother will be happy and 
be honored.’’ 


x 


Speak to the right for the lady. Hold the head 
high and speak scornfully with curled lip and 
sarcastic smile. You may indicate ‘‘ yonder 
cabin’’ with movement of hand or simply incline 
head as you speak of it. Remember that the 
child is shorter than the lady, so you must look 
down to speak to her. Color ‘‘foolish.’’ Linger 
on ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ and pronounce it scornfully. 
Pause after it. Emphasize ‘‘ what,’’ ‘‘starveling,’’ 
‘“give,’’ ‘‘thanks.’’ 


XI. 

Pause before going into this verse, and pause 
slightly at the end of the first line. Carry hand 
to heart on line two. Make motion of taking off 
head covering in line five, then make in front of 
you a quick “motion, as if tearing’ the husk off 
corn, in line seven. 

XII. ¢ 

Go from the preceding verse into this without 
pause. Speak toward left, as before, for the child. 
Look up, as though looking into the face of some 


one taller than you. Emphasize ‘‘thanks’’ and 
‘*daily bread.’’ Give the last four lines rather 


Picture the cedar walks with a move-.- 





timidly. Let hand descend low as you speak of 


the sunshine on the floor. Raise it high to desig- 
nate the ‘‘icy columns’’ and give a slight shiver 
as you speak of them. 


XIII. 


Smile as you repeat the child’s question, this 
time letting confidence and assurance show in your 
tones. Pause between ‘‘smile’’ and ‘‘illumed.’’ 
Almost always pause between subject and pred- 
icate. Carry one hand to chest in line five. Give 
the last two lines tenderly with only a trace of 
sadness. 


XIV. 


Only a slight pause between these two verses. 
The child is speaking toward the left. You may 
put out the left hand, palm down, on line one. 
Let the hand ascend to indicate the rain, and then 
let it descend as in first gesture in lines three and 
four. Give lines five and six very earnestly. 
Bring ‘out ‘‘the best the house affords.’’ Give 
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‘‘live’’ rising inflection, ‘‘die’’ falling. Raise 
eyes on ‘‘ Lord’s.’’ 


XV. 


Let your tones have pleading and earnestness 
in them, but if possible retain the childishness 
In line one emphasize ‘‘His,’’ ‘‘hands’’ and 
‘*mercy,’’ in line two ‘‘least.’’ Bring out ten 
thousand blessings.’’ On ‘‘oh, see them your 
self,’’ stretch out one hand imploringly. Bring 
hand in toward body on ‘‘I’’ in line six. Linger 
on the adjectives in the last line. 

XVI. 

Pause and take a step forward as is the custom 
when there is a change of scene. Change also the 
entire manner and the voice. Speak sluwly. The 
hand may picture the cornfields as in Verse I. 
Pause after ‘‘apart’’ in line five and after ** world’’ 
in line six. On ‘‘knelt,’’ let one hand descend 
low front, palm toward audience. 
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XVII. 


Repeat preceding gesture ‘on ‘‘knelt.’’ The 
time is very slow here. Give falling inflection to 
‘‘broken.’’ Bring one hand toward cheek on lines 
three and four. With line five clasp hands at 
chest in prayerful attitude and hold to end, the 
eyes slightly raised. Let the words come slowly 
and reverentially. 


JESUS. LOVER OF MY SOUL. 
(By request of subscriber. } 


L 


‘*Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly. 
While the billows near me rol]— 
While the tempest still is high;’’ 
Carelessly a little child, 
In the sunshine, at her play, 
Lisping sang, and sweetly smiled 
On a joyous April day; 
Sang with laughter light and droll— 
Sang with mirth in each blue eye; 
‘Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.’’ 


Il. 


‘Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide— 

O, receive my soul at last;’’ 
Mused a maiden in her bower, 

With a soul that knew no care 
Waiting for the wedding hour. 

And the bridegroom’s coming there; 
Mused with heart by grief untried, 

Mused with no regretful past; 
**Safe into the haven guide— 

O, receive my soul at last.’’ 


III. 


‘‘Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me;’’ 
Moaned a mother, as she bowed . 
O’er her baby, as it lay 
Wrapped within its snowy shroud, 
On a dreary autumn day; 
Moaned of hopes forever flown— 
Moaned of eyes that could not see 
‘*Leave, ah! leave me not alone; 
Still support and comfort me.’’ 


IV. 


** All my trust on Thee is stayed; 

All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.’’ 
Faint and weary in the race, 

In death’s winter evening gray 
With a sweet, angelic face, 

Dreamed a woman. Far away, 
As the feeble twilight fled 

Angels seemed with her to sing: 
‘*Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.’’ 


V. 


‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly; 
While the billows near me roll; 
While the tempest still is high.’’ 
Ah! how soon our hopes decay; 
We must suffer and endure; 
Strive and struggle as we may, 
Life is short and death is sure. 
We may hear the anthem roll 
Through the starry realms on high: 
‘*Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.’’ 
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Our endowment plan returns a man’s accumu- 
lated earnings to him just ata time in his life 
when he most needs money—when his energies 
are waning. It isa good, wholesome, practical 
plan, and easy on the policy-holder. Read “The 
How and the Why’’—free booklet. 


Penn Mutual Life, 
9213-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can learn lew at home as well as in a University by the 
unique and successful methods employed by the Columbian Cor- 
respondence College. This is one of the oldest and largest cor- 
respondence schools in the United States, and has made its repu- 
tation on the thoroughness and exhaustive character of its work. 
In law we give the most complete course ever offered by the 
correspondence method. We use the same text books that are 
used in the leading universities, carry the student through the 
regular university work, drilling him in the drafting of all kinds 
of legal documents and enabling him to pass the Bar Examina- 
tion in any state in the Union, The work is made so plain that 
the student can carry it on without difficulty during his leisure 
hours. All books required loaned free for the first year. Tuition 
in easy payments. At the completion of the course we grant a 
degree of LL. B. Our Law Department is conducted by the Hon. 
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tem of giving instructions by mail. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-25 Penna. Ave., 8. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















TALK. 


A request having been made for this poem it is 
included in this month’s department. The poem 
is suited to a gifl in the upper grades or in the 
high schvol. It belongs to the ‘‘old school’’ of 
favorite recitations, and has always been very 
popular. Piano accompaniment of the hymn is 
very pretty throughout the piece. The words of 
the hymn should be sung, of course, but if the 
reciter cannot sing, she may - them, but much 
of the effect is lost. 


4. 


Now a little child is singing these first words, 
a child almost unconscious of their meaning. Do 
not pronounce the words distinctly. You may 
even simply hum the tune, if you like; the time 
is faster than usual. Sing it joyously in a child- 
ish treble with a happy smile. Use no gesture. 
The head may be tipped a little on one side, 
eyes looking smilingly out into audience. Give 
the speaking words clearly and distinctly. Le 
all the tones be light, happy and joyous. A 
higher pitch of voice will unconsciously be used. 
Sing the last two lines as you did the first four. 


II. 


Let a short interlude be played between the 
verses. These lines should be sung carelessly, 
lightly, smilingly, with no soul put into them. 
Give the speaking words a little more seriously 
than in the last verses. On ‘‘With a soul that 
knew no care’’ let both hands come to chest. 
Keep them there and on ‘'Mused with heart,’’ 
carry left hand down to heart. Drop both at end 
of verse during musical interlude. 


III. 


Take a step forward before beginning this 
verse. The expression in face and voice must 
change completely. Imagine yuurself the be- 
reaved mother singing over the dead child, and 
then you will be able to show the anguish you 
ought to express. While singing the first four 
lines clasp hands, either at chest or down low in 
front, and drop eyes. Beginning with the spoken 
words let hands fall at sides. On line six extend 
one hand front, palm down, to indicate the baby. 
Keep it thus through line eight. Carry one hand 
to chest on line nine, and the other one, also, on 
line ten. Keep them the while singing the last 
two lines and raise eyes. 


IV. 


Let one hand be raised at arm’s length, palm 
is toward face, through the first four lines of 
singing. The eyes are raised. Hold pose stead- 
ily. The tempo of the singer is decreased. In- 
troduce a little tremulo effect. The hand slowly 
falls to side with the spoken’ words. Speak 
slowly. Bring out the adjectives and linger on 
them. With the left hand indicate the twilight 
at left oblique. Then slowly dropping that hand 


Photugéaginic Perfection 
is attained by making your negatives on 
ANSCO*: THE NEW DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM 
and your prints on 
CYKO: THE PAPER THAT PRINTS AT NIGHT 

CcYKO 
aaa es D tare ne poor panos Keeping Quality and in 
Trial Dozen 4x5 CYKO end | Dovetepee, 20 cents. 
ANSCO films are made under the celebrated Goodwin Patent 


and are tor Kodak's, Bull's es and all Film Cameras, 
SHO Manual and ANSOO Boo sent on application 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
122-124 Fifth Ave, New York, Atlas Block, Chicago 














let the right ascend high on ‘‘angels’’ and keep it | 


there through singing. 
Vv. 


Sing the first four lines in your natural voice, 
eyes raised. ‘I'he hands may be clasped low in 
front. ‘The facial expression is that of sweet 
seriousness and earuest contemplation throughout 
this verse. Let the voice fall on ‘‘decay.’’ Give 
rising inflection to ‘‘suffer,’’ falling to ‘‘endure.’’ 
Treat ‘‘short’’ and ‘‘sure’’ likewise. Beginning 
with line nine raise eyes in indication of heaven, 
and with the singing carry both hands high. 
Hold pose to the end and let a short musical finale 
be played as you bow in conclusion. 
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Write for our Free lilustraved Book 
“Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?’’ 

The electrical field offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for advancement. We teach Elec. 
trical Engincorine, Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railways, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Steam Engineering Mech- 
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November Queries. 
By Virginia Baker. 

1. Where is Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts? 

2. For what is Plymouth famous? 

3. When, and by whom was Ply- 
mouth Colony settled? 

4. Who was the first governor of 
Plymouth? 

5. Who was the first military com- 
mander of Plymouth Colony? 

6. What famous Indian sachem ’ e- 
friended the Plymouth colonists? 

7. What was the. first street laid 
out in Plymouth called, and why? 

8. Where did the first settlers of 
Plymouth bury their dead, and how 
did they conceal the graves from the 
hostile Indians. 

9. Was the growth of Plymouth 
Colony slow or rapid? Why? 

10. Why did the Plymouth colonists 
appoint a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer in 1621? 

11. Of what .was the Plymouth 
Thanksgiving Day the origin? 

12. Name some of the interesting 
sights which the tourist may see in 
Plymouth? 

13. Who is said to have been the 
first Mayflower passenger to step upon 
Plymouth Rock? 

14. What relics are preserved at 
Pilgrim Hall? ; 

15. Which of the Pilgrims are lead- 
ing characters in Longfellow’s poem, 
‘*The Courtship of Miles Standish?’’ 


ANSWERS. 

1. It is situated in the eastern part 
upon Plymouth Bay? 

2. As being the spot where the first 
permanent English colony in New 
England was planted. 

3. In 1620, by a company of Eng- 
lish who called themselves Pilgrims. 

4. John Carver. 

5. Miles Standish. 

6. Massasoit. 

7. First Street, 
Leyden Street. 

8. On Cole's Hill, which they 
planted with corn in order to conceal 
the graves. 

9. Slow, because of its lack of 
wealth and failure to attract settlers. 

10. In order to render thanks to 
God for prospering their undertakings. 

11. Of our present ‘l'hanksgiving 
Day. 

12, Plymouth Rock, Cole’s Hill, 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument, 


afterwards called 


for | Oldest House built 1660. 


13. Mary Chilton, but the tradi- 
tion is regarded with doubt. 

14. Governor Carver's chair, Elder 
Brewster’s chair, Peregrine White's 
cradle, Miles Standish’s sword, plat- 
ter, and kettle, sampler worked by 
Lora Standish. 

15. Miles Standish, John Alden, 
Priscilla Mullin. 





Topics for Talks in November. 
By Virginia Baker. 

N North Wind. Legend of Boreas 
or Aquilo. 

O Odin, the Scandinavian god. 

V Venison. How obtained. Indian 
method of curing. By what nations 
valued as a food. 

E Evergreens.. 


Different varie- 


ties. Where found. Uses. 

M Moose. Its appearance and 
habits. Mouse hunting in the Maine 
woods. 


B Bears. Characteristics. | Where 
and how they spend the winter months. 

E Esquimaux of Europe and North 
America. 

R_ Reindeer. 
mankind. 


Habits. Uses to 


A November Visit. 
By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


When we read of the fine achieve- 
ments of others, we often think, ‘‘I 
wonder just what they would do with 
my difficulties.’’ 

I want to tell you what a young 
teacher has done in a very old, poorly 
equipped schoolroom. She was soon 
to have a new building because the 
State authorities had condemned her 
room as unfit for use. We shall like 
to see what she had had courage to do. 
In the first place, flowers glorified the 
unloveliness, chrysanthemums and 
other bright blossums that had been 
sent by those who knew how much 
they would be appreciated. Tree 
evergreen from nearby woods and the 
common evergreen were in evidence. 
The blackboard calendar had been 
filled in to seventeen when we saw the 
room. Miss Munroe had drawn a 
beautiful big turkey beside the cal- 
endar, and over it was a great yellow 
pumpkin whose green vine trailed 
gracefully across the board and around 
one side of the calendar squares. At 
the back of the room was hung a large 
double page ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal’’ 
illustration, ‘‘Some Famous Old 
Homesteads.’’ Below this were, 
‘*Plymouth in 1621,’’ a very impres- 
sive cut showing the fort, growing 
corn and the row of rude homes. ‘‘The 
First Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘ The Harvest,’’ 
‘*Plymouth Indians,’’—the last two 
being large colored plates,—were also 
suspended by photograph hangers in 
suitable places. Drawings and com- 
position work of the pupils were hung 
above one of the boards, a long string 
being tacked up for this purpose and 
very small hangers used. 

A large sand-board, painted blue, 
colored cubes, etc., books and pictures 
made the large table attractive. 

This teacher had an excellent col- 
lection of pictures for teaching. 
There was a set of Esquimo pictures 
to be hung at the proper time, an- 
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How to Grow Tall 


Wonderful Discovery Made By 
PROF. LEO K. MINGES. 


Why be so short and stunted, when 
|for the mere asking you can become tall 
and graceful? Write to-day, and we will 
mail to you, free of charge, the secrets of 
how to grow tall. May be accomplished 
at home by either sex. 

We have made a lifelong study of the 
cartilage system and thoroughly under- 
stand it. 

The Cartilage Treatment Company, 
Department 64L. . Rochester, N. Y. 
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other of India and so on, for each race 
and nation. She believed fully in 
illustrating each subject taught as 
thoroughly as possible. ‘‘When we 
study Arctic regions,’’ she said, ‘*‘ pic- 
tures of icebergs and ships make real 
the size of the great white masses of 
ice. When we go to the tropics, 
pictures like these come out.’’ 

We'need only a suggestion to know 
how useful such work may be. Iasked 
her how she accumulated such a large 
collection of illustrations. ‘‘I have 
made a business of noticing magazine 
cuts and use many of these. Then I 
found a pile of old geographies in the 
They were out of date 
and fit only for the fire. But a good 
many of the pictures were true yet, 
and served excellently well to mount 
and hang. Ihave made some word 
studies for the little people from these 
old pages, culling words that are what 
I want to use. The greatest amount 
of time is needed for the sorting of a 
collection. But, once begun, boxes 
‘with labels keep the pictures in read- 
iness.’’ 


Device for Teaching Care of 
Books. 
By Nellie M. Lord. 


A teacher in a fourth grade once 
tried the following plan to make her 
pupils careful of their books: 

She wrote on blackboard, ‘‘ Books 
do not like’’—then called upon the 
various pupils who raised their hands, 
and elicited from them the following 
facts which she wrote beneath the first 
words on the blackboard: 

‘*To have their leaves turned at the 
corners.’’ 

‘*To have their edges rubbed against 
our clothing.’’ 

‘*To have their pages torn.’’ 

‘*To have pencil marks on their 
pages.’’ 

‘*To be handled by soiled fingers.’’ 

‘‘To have names written on the 
margins of their pages.’’ 

‘*T6 have their leaves torn out.’’ 

‘*To be dropped on the floor.’’ 

‘*To have ink spilled upon them.’’ 

‘*To have their covers soiled or 
torn off.’’ 

‘*To have gum or any other sub- 
stance on their covers.’’ 

‘*To have pencils laid between their 
pages.’’ 

Edward remembered yesterday’s in- 
junction, and touched an important 
point when he said, ‘‘To have any one 
spit on his thumb to turn a page.’’ 

‘*A very good thing to remember,’’ 
said Miss Brown, and at once added 
these words to the list—'‘ To have any 
one dampen the fingers to turn a 
page.’’ 

George was careless about books, 
therefore Miss Brown was pleased 
when he said, ‘‘To turn a book back- 
wards; it breaks their backs.’’ 

The last contribution to the list was 
from Lizzie, who had perhaps more 
books at home than some of the other 
children. It was, ‘‘To be laid on 
their faces.’’ 





|'move the bowels quickly, 





‘*Now,’’ said Miss Brown, ‘‘I will 
try to write all these things in the 
form of a jingle for you to remember, 
but will leave these words on the 
board this morning.’’ 

In the afternoon, the children were 
delighted to receive for their English 
lesson the following jingle, with ques- 
tions interspersed, regarding capitals 
and punctuation: 
‘*Don't tear my 

them down, 
Nor rub my edges till they’re brown. 
Please dun't spill ink upon my leaves, 
Nor rub my pages with your sleeves. 
Your pencils often make me black, 
Besides they always hurt my back. 
If with fingers moist you turn a leaf, 
Then all my pleasure’s turned to grief. 
With clean hands turn my pages o’er, 
And never drop me on the floor. 
Don’t soil my cover, but keep it bright, 
Nor words upun my margins write. 
I will hold a boukmark to keep your 
place, 
But never lay me on my face. 
Be kind to me, for I’m your friend, 
To read or study; to keep or lend.’’ 


leaves, nor turn 





Friday Afternoons in the Geo- 
graphy Class. 
By Willis Newton Bugbee. 


If your class in geography is becom- 
ing listless and the lessons monoton- 
ous; if you need something in the 
way of spice, here are a few sugges- 
tions that may be worth your consid- 
eration. A little variety of this kind 
on Friday afternoons or at times when 
the lessons seem to drag, act as a 
stimulus. Pupils come to look for- 
ward to these exercises with a great 
deal of pleasure. 


OYSTER SUPPER WITHOUT 
OYSTERS 
Choose a bill of fare in which the 
more variety the better, and copy 
each item on a tls card. Pass 


When You aie All Bouied Up 


and are suffering from indigestion, 
lack of appetite, foul breath, headache, 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, 
kidney and liver complaints you need 
atonic laxative, something that will 
easily and 
without leaving hurtful effects behind. 
Never use a purgative or cathartic. 
They weaken the bowels and system 
and make the disease worse. Use in- 
stead Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine. It tones, builds up, gives new 
strength and vigor, not alone to the 
bowels but to the whole being. Only 
one small dose a day will cure any 
case, from the lightest to the worst. 
That~means cure, not simply relief 
only. Most obstinate cases yield 
gently and easily and the cure is_per- 
manent. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine is not a patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients is in every pack- 
age with explanation of their action. 
Write us for a free sample bottle, 
Vernal Remedy Co., 25 Seneca Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All leading druggists sell it. 


CHILD’S 
Handsome 


Fur Set 


8 a special adver- 
tisement for our 
Ladies’ and Chil- 

dren’s Fur Department, 
we offer this Child’s 
Handsome Fur _ Set, 
consisting of Muff and 
Boa at Special Price 
of $1.06. This beau- 
tiful set which would 
make a handsome and 
appropriate gift is made 
of genuine choice white 
Iceland Lamb Fur; 
Boa is ornamented with 
two Turkish Tails and 
ribbon trimmings; Muff ismade in the new 
cushion shape ornamented with head and rib- 
bon. Set isnicely boxed. Sizes 1 to5 years, only 
$1.00; same in sizes 6 to 12 years, only $1.50. 
Order at Once. 
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these cards out to the members of the 
class. Each card is numbered as it 
appears on the bill of fare. As the 
numbers are called, the one having 
the card tells where the article is ob- 
tained, the method of preparing for 
market; in fact anything of interest 
pertaining to the subject, whether in 
prose or verse, may be read or recited. 
Illustrations from magazines and books 
may be used to good advantage. ‘Ihe 
annuuncement should be made at least 
a week befurehand so that all may 
have time to prepare for it. Formal 
invitations may be sent to each, if de- 
sired, with the request to furnish in- 
formation on certain parts of the 
menu. 


CAPITAL CONTESTS. 


An excellent drill upon the capitals 
is by means of contests. Allow two 
members of the class to choose sides. 
Ask questions alternately from each 
division. Credit may be given for all 
correct answers, or only for those 
that have passed from one side and 
are answered correctly on the other. 
At the close of the contest, count the 
credits, the one having the greater 
number, wins. It may be used asa 
drill for largest cities, forms of gov- 
ernment, etc., as well as_ capitals. 
Pupils enjoy it; and the earnestness 
with which they strive to excel, cou- 
pled with the amusement it affords, 
firmly fixes these facts in their minds. 


EPITHETS. 


Following in line with the contests 
is the use of epithets which may also 
be used in the same manner, although 
the most interesting and amusing 
way, perhaps is the ‘‘made-up’’ story 
Weave into this story the names of a 
number of cities, countries, etc., for 
which epithets may be substituted. 
Only the epithets are read to the class 
and the pupils write or call the names 
of the cities in their order as the story 
progresses. Here is an outlined story 
of ‘‘A Zigzag Journey’’ that may _ il- 
lustrate the matter more clearly: 

Mr. Sightseer sets out from his home 

n ‘‘The Hub’’ for a trip tu the Pacific 
coast and back. He goes by way of 
‘*The Spindle City’’ and ‘‘City of 
Elms.’’ Thence into ‘the ‘‘ Empire 
State;’’ down the ‘‘ American Rhine’’ 
to ‘‘Empire City’’ and ‘‘City of 
Churches.’’ He then goes to‘‘ Quaker 
City’’ where he views the ‘‘Cradle of 
Liberty’’ and other historic land- 
marks. Here he joins an excursion 
party going to the ‘‘City of Magnifi- 
cent Distances’’ by way of ‘‘Monu- 
mental City.’’ Leaves his party and 
pushes across the mountains to ‘‘ Nail 
City.’’ A few hours’ ride takes him 


to ‘‘Smoky City.’’ He journeys down 
the Ohio river past ‘‘ Falls City’’ and 


into the ‘‘ Father of Waters.’’ Is sur- 
prised at the fertility of the ‘‘Garden 
ofs the World’’ and ‘‘Garden State;’’ 
enjoys the pure air of ‘‘Queen City of 





the Plains;’’ and is captivated with 
the charms of ‘‘City of the Angels,’’ | 
and Child of the Mines.’’ Sets sail | 
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from ‘‘The Golden Gate’’ for the 
‘*Mediterranean uf the Pacific.’’ On 
his way back he stops at ‘‘ The Gate- 
way of the Northwest’’ and ‘‘Twin 
Cities.’’ His voyage on the Great 
Lakes enables him to visit ‘‘Garden 
City,’’ ‘‘City of the Straits’’ and 
‘Queen City of the Lakes.’’ He 
spends some time in ‘‘Switzerland of 
America,’’ and returns home to tell of 
the wonderful scenery of the New 
World. 

Many little details might be added 
to make this an interesting story of 
travel. Other epithets may be found 
in the geographies, International Dic- 
tionary (appendix) and elsewhere. 


COSTUME SKETCHES. 


Still another deviation from the 
regular routine of the. geography les- 
sons, and especially adapted to Fri- 
day afternoous, is to select one or more 
pupils to prepare short addresses per- 
taining to the life and customs of the 
people of some other section of the 
world. These subjects may be treated 
in the pupils own way; the more orig- 
inality the better, but always of course 
adhering to facts. The pupils in each 
case represent themselves as being 
familiar with the scenes they describe, 
and may, in many cases, appear in 
costume appropriate to the subject at 
hand. At the close of the address 


other pupils may ask him questions 


and discuss the matter with him. 
One may choose for his theme ‘‘ Life 
in the Tyrol,’’ and another ‘‘ Domestic 
Life of the Eskimos.’’ One may love 
to tell of the picturesque people of 
Japan, and another of the _ hardy, 
thrifty Boers of the Transvaal. Where 
practicable let each describe that 
which suits him best. The study of 
the peoples of different localities— 
their peculiar modes of life and cus- 
toms—is always interesting. More- 
over, these little addresses, given 
without the aid of notes, necessitate 
considerable research and give the pu- 
pil confidence in his ability to talk 
while on his feet. 

These are only a few of the many 
diversions that may be used to make 
geography one of the most interesting 
studies of the whole curriculum. But 
after all, as ‘‘Competition is the life 
of business,’’ so in these little affairs 
of school life, there must be a certain 
amount of honest competition and en- 
thusiasm to make them a success. 
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Sixty-eight per cent of the nitrogen of the foot 
sweat drawn out through the great foot pores 
and absorbed by Magic Foot Drafts is in the 
form of the —" rea, the ic cause of 
Rheumatism. The poison is drawn out in ex- 
ceedingly small particles, but the Drafts work 
24 hours a aay, slowly but surely, and when the 
cure is once e , it is permanent, for the 
cause of Rheumatism has removed. The 
Drafts are comfortable, safe and sure. Don’t 
suffer needlessly. You are not risking a penny 
and the chances are nine out of ten that the 
Drafts will cure you, as they have so many 
thousands of cases just like yours. 

Mrs. F. M. Potter, of Shelton, Conn.,writes: ‘I 
was a poor miserable object when I first applied 
the Drafts. NowI blesstheday I heard of them.”’ 

It would take you many weeks to read the 

teful letters of cured old rheumatics from 


Foot Drafts. Try them lf. W y 
tothe Magic Foot Draft Co., 1197 Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Michigan, for a pair of Drafts free on 
approval. Valuable booklet for rheumatics also 
free. Send no money—only your name. 
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Teach Your Pupils the Im- 
portance 


1. Of air. 

2. Of right temperature. 

3. Of keeping the mouth closed and 
breathing through the nose. 

4. Of deep breathing. 

5. Of standing, sitting and walk- 
ing erect to keep the heart, lungs and 
stomach in proper position and to give 
them room to work. 

6. Of wearing clothing properly so 
that it does not obstruct full, deep 
breathing. 

7. Of exercise in the open air. 

8. Of observing regularity in time 
of eating. 

9. Of eating wholesome food. 

10. Of eating slowly, chewing each 


by | mouthful thoroughly and allowing the 


saliva to mix with the food. 

11. Of being careful not to.eat too 
much. 

12. Of bathing regularly. 

13. Of a sufficieut amount of sleep. 

14. Of right thinking, thought has 
a great influence over the body. 

15. Of caring for the body as 
though it were a costly, delicate 
machine. 


Composition Outline. 
‘“*WHY WE CELEBRATE THANKS- 
GIVING DAY.’’ 


(The following outline may be used 
for an exercise in composition, all 
pupils of grammar grades taking the 
theme. The best composition may 
be read when the program is given:) 

1. The Puritans in England. 

2. Their departure to Holland and 
life there. 

3. ‘Their desire to come to America. 

4. The Speedwell and the Mayflower. 

5. Voyage of the Mayflower. 

6. Beginning of the coluny. 

7. Sufferings and privation of the 
first winter. 

8. The first crop and harvest. - 

9. The governor’s proclamation. 

10. Comparison of the methods of 
observing the holiday in colonial days 
and at the present time. 





Games for the Thanksgiving 


Season. 


Note: These games may be found helpful to 
play at recess or noontime on rainy days. 


HUNT THE WIHSTLE. 


At one end of a string attach a 
whistle, to the other end a bent pin 
to serve asa hook. The children seat 
themselves in a circle, all but one 
child who does not know the game, 
and who is told to hunt for the whisfle. 
He is blindfolded long enuugh for the 
whistle to be fastened to the back of 
his coat by the hook. As the bandage 
is removed from his eyes, the whistle 
is blown and then tossed so that an- 
other player may pick it up and blow 
it. 

JINGLING. 

One player, called the jingler, holds 

in his hand, which he 


keeps jingling. All the rest of the 





players are blindfolded, and from the 
sound of the jingler’s bell they try to 
catch him. He is allowed to avoid 
the others as best he may, while they 
follow the sound of the bell. The 
players will run into one another and 
stumble about absurdly. When the 
jingler has been caught, the catcher 
takes his place. 


SOME TRICKS TO DO WITH THE 
BODY. 


The Tantalus Trick. —Ask someone 
to stand with his back and heels close 
to a wall, then place a penny on the 
floor a little distance in front of him, 
and tell him he may have it if he can 
pick it up without moving his heels 
from the wall. 

The Triumph.—Considerablé prac- 
tice is required to accomplish this. 
Put your arms behind you and bring 
the palms of your hands _ together, 
fingers downward and thumbs next 
your back. Now turn your hands, 
keeping the tops of the fingers close to 
your back, the palms still together, 
until the ends of the fingers are 
brought between the shoulders, point- 
ing toward the head, with the thumbs 
outside, 

Jumping Through the Fingers.— 
Hold a lead pencil between the two 
forefingers, stoop over, and without 
letting go try to jump over the pencil 
both forward and backward. It is 
best to perform this trick in slippers 
as there is danger of not clearing the 
heels. 


Search Questions. 


Suggestions: Write these questions on the 
blackboard. Ask pupilsto eeareh for the answers, 
On Friday afternoon or during opening or general 
exercises let pupils give the answers and tell all 
they have found about the subjects given in the 
questions. 


NOTED NAMES. 


1. Who is called ‘‘The Washington 
of Colombia?’’ Ans. Simon Bolivar. 
2. What Earl of Scotland was called, 
because of his swarthy complexion, 


‘*‘The Black Douglas?’’ Ans. Sir 
James Douglas. 
3. Who was called ‘‘The Hero of 


the Nile,’’ and ‘‘ The Hero of the Hun- 
dred Baitles?’' Ans. Lord Nelson. 

4. What Russian ruler was called 
the ‘‘Semiramis of the North?’’ 
Catharine II. 


The Story of Phoebe Snow. 


If you have ever taken a summer} 


railroad trip you will enjoy the ‘‘Story 
of Phoebe Snow’’ which describes ina 
series of dainty pictures the experi- 
ences of a pretty girl who went to Buf- 
falo. The illustrations are in seven 
colors each reproducing a design of the 
girl in white which the Lackawcnna 
Railroad has made so familiar in the 
last few months. The booklet hasa 
particularly pleasing cover and _ will 
afford considerable amusement beside 
giving information which every 
traveler ought tu know. It will be 
sent in response to request accom- 
panied by two cents in stamps to T. 
W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 
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5. Who was called ‘‘The Moral|brigade he carried on a guerilla war- 


Censor of China?’’ Ans. Confucius. 


6. Who was the ‘‘Immortal Rebel,’’ | cessfully baffling the attempts of the 
. Oliver | British generals to capture him. 


or ‘‘The Protector?’’ > Ans. 


Cromwell. 
7. Who was ‘‘The Swan of Cam- 


bray?’’ Ans. Fenelon. 


8. What German writer was called | his soldiers‘‘ Little Mac?’’ Ans. Gen- 


‘*The Master?’’ Ans. Goethe. 
9. Who was ‘‘Chinese Gordon?’’ 
Ans. Charles George Gordon. 
10. Who was the ‘‘Maiden Queen’’ 
or ‘‘The Virgin Queen?’’ Ans. Queen 
Elizabeth. 


BATTLES. 


1. What was the longest battle of 
the Civil. war? Ans. Wilderness, 
May, 1864. 

2. What battle was fought within 
sound of Niagara Falls? Ans, Battle 
of Lundy’s Lane. 

3. In what battle did General Jack- 
son receive his nickname of ‘‘Stone- 
wall?’” Ans. Bull Run. 

4. What was the last battle of the 
War of 1812? Ans. Battle of New 
Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 

5. In what battle was the Indian 
chief, Tecumseh, killed? Ans. Battle 
of the Thames, Oct. 1813. 

6. In what battle did the Union 
troops suffer the greatest losses in the 
shortest time? Ans. Battle of Cold 
Harbor. 

7. ‘*What naval exploit, from the 
boldness of its conception, the bril- 
liancy of its execution, and the com- 
pleteness of its results, stands preemi- 
nent in the history of naval warfare?’’ 

Ans: Battle of Manila Bay. 

8. What English Admiral lost an 
eye in one battle, an arm in another, 
and his life in another? Ans. Ad- 
miral Nelson. 

9. Who said to his army, at the 
Battle of the Pyramids, ‘‘Soldiers, 
from the summit of yonder monuments 
forty centuries look down upon your 
actions?’’ Ans. Napoleon I. 

10. What are the fifteen decisive 
battles? (battles which have decided 
some political change.) Ans. 1. 
Marathon, B. C. 490. 2. Syracuse, 
413. 3. Arbela, 331. 4. Metaurus, 
207. 5. Defeat of the Romans by 
Varus, IX. 6. Chalons, A. D., 451. 
7. Tours, 732. 8. Hastings, 1066. 
9. Joan of Arc’s Victory at Orleans, 
1429. 10. The Arwada, 1588. 11. 
Blenheim, 1704. 12. Pultowa, 1709. 
13. Saratoga, 1777. 14. Valmy, 1792, 
15. Waterloo, 1815. 


NICKNAMES OF GENERALS. 


1. How did Jackson get his name of 
‘*Stonewall?’’ . Ans. General Lee, in 
rallying his troops at the battle of Bull 
Run, said: ‘‘There is Jackson, stand- 
ing like a stonewall.’’ 

2. Who was called ‘‘ Legion Harry,’’ 
or ‘‘Light-horse Harry,’’ because of 
his rapid and daring movemeuts in 
battle? Ans. General Henry Lee. 

3. What noted Revolutionary leader 
of South Carolina was called ‘‘The 
Swamp Fox,’’ and why? Ans. General 
Francis Marion. After the siege of 





fare for more than three years,” suc- 


4. Who was ‘‘Old Reliable?’’ Ans. 
General George H. Thomas. 
5. What general was nicknamed by 


eral George B. McClellan. 

6. Who was called by his troops 
‘Little Phil?’’ Ans. General Philip 
H. Sheridan. 

7. Who was calied ‘‘The Little Na- 
poleon,’’ and ‘‘Old Bory?’’ Ans. 
Gereral P. G. T. Beauregard. 
8 Who was called ‘‘Old Steady’’ or 
‘*Old Chickamauga?’’ Ans. General 
James B. Steedman. 
9. Who (having lost his arm in the 
Mexican war) was called by his soldiers 
‘*One-armed Phil?’’ Ans. General 
Philip Kearney. 
10. Who was called by his troops 
‘Old Put?’’ Ans. General Israel 
Putnam. : 


NICKNAMES OF PRESIDENTS. 


1. Who was called ‘*Hard Cider’’ 
and ‘‘Old Tip?’’ Ans. William Henry 
Harrison. 

2. Who was called ‘‘Young Hick- 
ory?’’ Ans. James K. Polk. 

3. Who was called ‘‘Old Hickory ?’’ 
Ans. Andrew Jackson; because of his 
great pedestrian powers he was said to 
be as tough as old hickory. 

4. Who was the ‘‘Railsplitter,’’ or 
‘*Father Abraham?’’ Ans. Abraham 
Lincoln. (He is said to have sup- 
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ported himself for one winter in early 
life by splitting rails for a farmer.) 

5. Who was called by his soldiers 
‘*Old Three-Stars,’’ and ‘‘Uncondi- 
tional Surrender?’’ Ans. U. S. 
Grant. (‘‘Old three-stars’’ because 
that number indicated his rank as 
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6. Who was ‘‘Old Rough-and- 
Ready,’’ and ‘‘Old Zach?’’ Ans. 
Zachary Taylor. 

7. Who was called ‘‘The Old Man 
Eloquent ?’’ Ans. John Quincy 
Adams. 

8. Who was called ‘‘The Colossus 
of Independence?’’ Ans. John Adams, 
on account of his influence and efforts 
for colonial independence. 

9. Who was called ‘‘The American 
Fabius,’’ and ‘‘ The Cincinnatus of the 
West?’’ Ans. George Washington.’ 
10. Who was called ‘'The Atlas of 
America,’’ and ‘‘The Deliverer of 
America.’’ Ans. George Washington. 


Harvest is come. The bins are full 

The barns are running o’er; 

Both grains and fruits we've garnered 
in 

’Till we’ve no space for more. 

We've worked and toiled through heat 
and cold, 

To plant, to sow, to reap; 

And now for all this bounteous store 

Let us Thanksgiving keep. 
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- Composition Stories 
By Jean E. Hanson — 











I. 
INDIA. 

India is one of the oldest countries in the world. 
Long before Columbus discovered America, and 
when England, France, and Germany were young, 
India was an old, old country. . 

Some historians tell us that once the Hindus 
and our ancestors lived together, one nation, in 
Central Asia; then the Hindus traveled southward 
and settled beyond the Himalayas, and our ances- 
tors went westward and settled in Europe. This 
original stock is called the Aryan race. 

Our first knowledge of the Hindus comes to us 
from the Greeks. When Alexander invaded 
Northern India, a little more than 300 years before 
Christ, the Hindus were a prosperous, civilized 
people. 

Ages ago India was the richest trading mart in 
the world. Spices of India were sought in Solo- 
mon’s time. And, when our own ancestors were 
painted savages in Britain, the beautiful silks of 
Delhi and shawls of Cashmere were worn in the 
courts of the Caesars. Ivory carvings, sandal 
wood, diamonds, pearls, and precious stones of all 
kinds, velvet, carpets, porcelain, beautifully 
wrought steel, and exquisite fabrics were some of 

India’s treasures in those long ago days. The 
Hindus were once the most polished and prosper- 
ous nation, with the exception of the. Jews, in 
Asia. And, before the most celebrated nations of 
Europe had come into existence, they had long 
been noted for acquirements in poetry, architec- 
ture, and sculpture. 
II. 


Some Sacred Rivers and Mountains of 
India. 


The two principal rivers of India are the 
Ganges and the Indus. 

The Ganges is the most sacred river. The 
Hindus say that it flows from the nail of the great 
toe of the god Vishnu’s left foot, and is carried 
down the mountains on the head of the god Siva. 

From the river Indus—forming part of the 
western boundary of India—was derived the name 
of the country, /udustan, or the ‘‘place of the 
Indus.’’ From /ndustan come ‘‘ Hindus’’ *‘ Hin- 
dustan,’’ and ‘‘India.’’ 

The vedas, or sacred books of India, taught 
that it was not proper for any Hindu to go west- 
ward beyond the Indus. 

Two of the mountain ranges are sacred also, 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. Himalaya 
means the ‘‘place of snow’’ and Vindhya means 
‘‘barrier.’’ The Vindhya Mountains, near the 
Tropic of Cancer, or the line from which the sun 
seems to return again southward after the longest 
day, were said, for this reason, to be a ‘‘barrier’’ 
to the sun’s going farther north. 


III. 
The Four Ages. © 


The ‘‘seven ages of man,’’ in India, are but four. 

The first age, so their ancient, sacred books say, 
was the Krita Age, the best of all, when every 
one was good. Then meu were thirty or forty 
feet in height, and lived to be 400 years old. 

After this age of good giants came the Treta 
Age, when one third of the race grew sinful. 
Men did not grow so tall, and only lived to be 300 
years old. 
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The third age was the Doapara Age. One half 
of the race were now sinful, people were not so 
tall, and the span of life was 200 years. 

The fourth was the Kali Age, the present time, 
but the worst of all, for all are sinful. 

When the Kali Age is finished, the four ages 
complete four millions of years. A hundred of 
these cycles (400,000,000 years) are a ‘‘Kalpa,’’ or 
‘*‘Day of Brahma.’’ A pretty long day! thougl. 
some authorities call it only 12,000,000 years. 
The Methuselah of India seems to have been an 
old patriarch who lived during all of the first, or 
Krita, Agé. He was 1,728,000 years old when he 

died. 


IV. 
The Universe of the Sacred books. 
The young people of India are not now taught 
these strange storics, but their forefathers were 


taught, and believed, the contents of the sacred 
books. 
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The universe, it was said, is divided into four- 
teen worlds. Six of these are above the earth, 
and gods, goddesses, and demi-gods live in them. 
The superior gods seem not to be very fond of 
company, for each of them has a separate heaven 
of his own! In the heaven of Indra, the god of 
the firmament, live the inferior gods. 

All sorts of horrible creatures live or are to live 
in the seven worlds beneath our earth. 


Our earth is flat, ‘‘like the petal of the water- 
lily:’’ seven circular islands, or continents, are 
each surrounded by a different ocean. Around 
the central island, which is to be man’s abode, is 
a salt water sea; around the second island .is a sea 
of sugar-cane juice; around the third, a sea of 
liquor; around the fourth, clarified butter, or the 
‘*sea of Ghee!’’ around the fifth, a sea of sour 
curds; around the sixth, a sea of sweet-water. 
Beyond this sea is an uninhabited country of pure 
gold, surrounded by stupendous mountains, within 
which are realms of darkness. 
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The central island, inhabited by man, is several 
hundred miles in circumference, and the salt sea 


‘around it is of the same breadth. 
A mountain several hundred thousand miles_|* 


high is in the center of the part of the earth in-. 
habited by man. 

This mountain 1s in the form of an inverted 
pyramid, with three cones on its summit. 
three cones are the favorite home of the three 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

At the pyramid’s base are four high hills. On 
each of the hills grows a great mango tree, sever- 
al thousand miles high. These mango trees bear 
fruit of delicious taste, and are enormous in size, 
from which flows a river of perfumed juice. Here 
also grows rose-apple trees, with fruit as large as 
elephants, the juice of which forms'a great river 
that turns the earth over which it passes into 
purest gold. 

No wonder the fairy stories come to us from 
India! tor all the ‘‘sacred books’’ are full of such 
stories as this. 


v. 
Buddha. 


Buddhism was once the religion of perhaps one 
third of the world. It has now much less sway. 
It was named from Guatama Buddha, its founder. 
He was born about 500 B. C., in India. He was 
a great teacher, a gifted, popular, earnest man, 
handsome, dignified, and with wonderful personal 
magnetism. 

When he was only twenty-nine he renounced 
his wife, son, and all worldly ties for the life of a 


‘monk. 


For six years he sought peace of mind by long 
fastings. Often his daily allowance for food was 
only one grain of rice. 

For hours at a time he would sit unsheltered 
from wind or.rain, sun or cold. But no divine 
vision came to his hungry soul. 

Then he gave himself to a life of meditation. 
He longed for his home, his wife, and son, but 
resisted every thought of them. _— 

At last, one morning, when he was thirty-five 
years old, he declared that he had found deliver- 
ance. The tree under which he was sitting at 
that time was ever afterward called the ‘I'ree of 
Knowledge, or enlightenment, since there his 
mind had been enlightened, he said. It was a Bo 
tree, and this became a symbol dear to Buddhists. 

He fasted forty-nine days, and then began to 
proclaim his ** saeaengye "ot Rage belief in Budd- 
ha, and his teachings.’’ ? 

He instituted an order of monks from the 
upper classes, to be sent everywhere to proclaim 
his message. Soon 1,000 monks had been enrolled 
and an order of monks was incorporated, which 
rapidly spread the new ‘‘religiun.’’ 

Buddha died at the age of eighty. 


VI. 


Rameses II. 


Rameses II, or Sesostris, was the Pharaoh who 
oppressed the Israelites. 

He was more than six feet in height, erect, 
broad, and square-shouldered, of great bodily 
strength and warlike prowess, haughty, and 
strong willed. 

He lived tu be nearly a hundred years old and 
his reign was «a very long one, for he managed 
the government fur a long time under his father, 
and reigned sixty-seven years after his father's 
death, 

All through Egypt you find temples, statues, 
and images :epresenting his features and record- 
ing his acts. One of the colossal statues of this 
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. to change it into nectar, when the giant Raku 


famous Rameses is xo large that, when entire, it 
was seventy or eighty feet in height, and weighed 
nine hundred tons. 

For ages nu one knew where lay the mummy of 
this famous ruler. The sepulchre was discovered, 
but the body of the haughty Pharaoh was not 
there. 

But, some years ago, some Arab shepherds 
near Thebes were found selling remarkable relics, 
jewels, etc., to travelers in Egypt, and they were 
arrested and examined. Then it was found that 
in a cave in a ravine near Thebes there was a 
‘*Westminster Abbey’’ of the mummies of Egypt’s 
ancient rulers. Nearly thirty mummies of mon- 
archs were found there, and among them that of 
this old Pharaoh, Rameses II, lost for so many 
centuries. The mummies were taken to the 
museum at Boulak, there to lie in state. 

It was found that in the days of the decay of 
Memphis a band was organized to break into and 
plunder the royal tombs, But some patriots 
saved these mummies and hid them in that out- 
of-the-way cave. 


VII. 


The Legend of Eclipses. 


The Hindus say that once upon a time, long, 
long ago, the gods were churning the sea of milk 


came stealthily among them, and stole some of 
the nectar. 

The Sun and the Moon saw’ Rahu stealing, how- 
ever, and told the god Vishnu about it, and 
Vishnu had the giant beheaded. 

But the giant had already taken some of the 
magic nectar, so his head had become immortal, 
and was put in the sky, as a constellation. 

Because the Sun and the Moon had found Rahu 
out, he was their deadliest enemy ever afterward, 
and is forever pursuing them. 

He chases first one, then the other; and it is 
Rahu_ trying to seize and destroy the Sun and the 
Moon that causes the eclipses. 

You will find this story in their astronomy, 

Many of the people, however, say that eclipses 
are caused by a great serpent trying to swallow 
the sun or the moon. 


VIII. 
Thanksgiving Days. 


The first Thanksgiving Day in all history was 
the Hebrew Feast of the Tabernacles. 

England’s first national Thanksgiving was Sept. 
8, 1588, for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Only the United States keeps a regular annual 
national Thanksgiving. 

In 1633, the Massachusetts Bay Colony set apart 
a day for Thanksgiving. From this, dates our 
November anniversary. 

The first national Thanksgiving proclamations 
were issued by Congress, during the Revolution- 
ary War. 

In 1784, for the declaration of peace, the United 
States kept her first great Thanksgiving Day. 

In 1789, there was another national Thanksgiv- 
ing; then none till 1863, when President Lincoln 
issued a national proclamation for a Thanksgiving 
Day; and ever since then the President has issued 
the annual proclamation. 


IX. 
Castes in Ancient Egypt. 


The highest class were the priests, All the 
learned professions, as well as religious services, 


Their power over both budy and soul was 
equally great. Their medical skill was so famed 
that the kings of Assyria sent to Egypt for 
physicians. And they were the earthly judges 
of the dead, and could refuse, to any man they 
chose, the passport by which alone he could enter 
the home of Osiris. 

Their great knowledge, especially of physical 
science, gave them great power over the common 
people. 

Below the priest class was the soldier-caste. 
Each soldier was given an allotment of about six 
acres, on which, when not in service, he lived. 

The kings sprang from either the priests or 
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soldiers, usually from the priest class. Every 
king, asa part of his coronation, was made a 
priest. The king bore the title Phrah (Pharaoh) 

which meant ‘‘The sun.’’ He represented the god of 
Light, and therefore was the head of the religious 
organization of the realm as well as of the mon- 
archy. 

Below these two aristocratic classes were the 
**masses,’’ four castes, namely, farmers, boatmen, 
artisans, and herdsmen. 

According to the Egyptian caste system every 
man was obliged to follow his father’s occupation. 
Thus all ambition among the masses was crushed 
out. 
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a collection of the world’s best in science, 
art and mechanics, such a prospect for 
stu dying the customs of the whole world 
will hardly be presented at another time. 
To visit this exposition should be an ambi- 
tion for which every one should strive 
with every energy ; what may be seen here 
will suffice for a lifetime o travel, will 
broaden the understanding and make prep- 
araiton for a higher place in life. No teach- 
er should miss the opportunity to make 
this journey ardsee it all without cost. 








PROTECTION 
Highly Antiseptic and Medicinal Soap. 


Weare marketing to discriminati 
users our two products, “Velva’’ and “Pre. 
tection” soap. “Velva” is a very superior, 
general toilet soap with a panel of velvet 
pumice soap in the center, enabling it to 
serve the double purpose of a complexion 
soap that is unequalled and a cleanser for 
the hands that instantly removes persistent 
stains of every character. “Protection” is a 
medicated soap presenting the greatest and 
most positive antiseptic, healing agents 
known to science, an absolute cure for all 
skin irritations and unexcelled for shampoo 

urposes, universally recommended by 
Prained nurses, 


Cash For Early Answers 


To stimulate interest in this contest we 
shall give in cash $20 to the person sending 
the first letter opened in our office in reply 
to this advertisement in this publication; 
ms to the person sending the one-hun- 

redth letter opened in our office; and $5 to 
the person sending the five-hundredth letter 
opened in our office, Each letter received 
in our office will be opened and numbered 
in consecutive order, 





of their strong points as y~u discover, Each 
letter must be accompanied by a wrapper 
taken from either “Veiva”’ or “Protec- 
tion soap.” For a limited time we 
will mail postpaid three cakes of 
either “Velva” or “Protection”? 
soap for 50c (Regular price 25c a cake. 

First. To each ofthe writers ot the best 
three letters telling of the qualities of 
“Velva”’ soap we will give a first-class ‘ten- 
day trip including all expenses, to the St. 
Louis Exposition (or the equivalent in cash) 
as described in another paragraph, 


Second. To each of the writers of the 
best three letters, telling of the qualities of 
“Protection” soap, we will give a first-class 
ten-day trip, including all expenses, to the 
St. Louis Exposition (or the equivalent in 
cash) as described in another paragraph. 

The judges will base their decision on 
the number and strength of the points 
broughtout. You may write as man 
letters as you desire. The only cont 
tions are that each letter contain a wrap- 
per of soap written about and must not ex- 
ceed 100 words. All letters must be receiv- 
ed in this office on or before March 31, 1904. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL CO., 
99 Cornhill, - Boston, Mas®. 











PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT 


Hundreds write “Wish IT had known of your school before.” For 








were entrusted to them. 


by note at your norne. For alimited time we will give free for 
advertising purposes, 48 music lessons on either Piano, 
Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your 
expense wiil only be the cost of tage and the music you use, 
which issmall. We teach by mail only and guarantee success, 
booklet, testimenials and FREE tuition contract address 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Bex 413, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥ 



















































SL ITS 


ha ae 


$2 


Let Your Stomach Have Its 
Own Way. 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as 
some men treat a balky horse; force, 
drive or even starve it into doing 
work at which it rebels. Thestomach 
is a patient and faithful servant and 
will stand much abuse and ill treat- 
ment before it ‘‘balks,’’ but when it 
does you had better go slow with it 
and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea 
that they can make their stomachs 
work by starving themselves. They 
might cure the stomach that way, but 
it would take so long that they would 
have no use for a stomach when they 
got through. The sensible way out 
of the difficulty is to let the stomach 
rest if it wants to and employ a 
substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do 
the work of your stumach for you and 
digest your food just as your stomach 
used to when it was well. You can 
prove this by putting your food in a 
glass jar with one of the tablets and 
sufficient water and you will see the 
food digested in just the same time as 
the digestive fluids of the stomach 
would do it. That will satisfy your 
mind. Now, to satisfy both your 
mind and body take one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eating—eat 
all and what you want—and you will 
feel in your mind that your food is 
being digested because you will feel 
no disturbance or weight in your 
stomach, in fact, you will forget all 
about having a stomach just as you 
did when you were a healthy boy or 
girl. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets act in a 
natural way because they contain only 
the natural elements of the gastric 
juices and other digestive fluids of the 
stomach. It makes no_ difference 
what condition the stomach is in, 
they go right ahead of their own 
accord and do their work. They 
know their business and surrounding 
conditions do not influence them in 
the least. They thus relieve the 
weak stomach of all its burdens and 
give it its much needed rest and _ per- 
mit it to become strong and healthy. 


Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at fifty cents a 
box. They are so well known and 
their popularity is so great that a 
druggist would as soon think of beizg 
out of alcohol or quinine. In fact, 
physicians are prescribing them all 
over the land and if your own doctor 
is real honest with you, he will tell 
you frankly that there is nothing on 
earth so good for dyspepsia as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 





gaz PEOPLE REDUCED25Ibs. MONTHLY 

By my tee home treatment. Purely vegetable 
and harmless. No starving, no ha, or, discom- 
fort. Purifies the blood jearekin 
and good figure. Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Write for my new booklet telling“ about it. 
Mailed in plain — letter FREE. Write Mz. 
A. F. Box 916, New York City. 
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x. 
The Religion of Ancient 


Egypt. 

The religion of the Egyptians was 
one of idolatry. Plants and animals, 
possessing some part of the life of the 
Supreme God, were worshipped by the 
masses. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, 
was called the living symbol of Osiris, 
the god of eternal life. While alive 
it was worshipped, and when it died 
it was buried with solemn _ hvnors. 
Heliopolis had its sacred calf, Thebes 
its sheep, and two other cities had 
sacred crocodiles. 

Mingled with the 
some noble principles. The Egypt- 
ians believed in a future life, in the 
immortality of the soul, and the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

This was the reason why they em- 
balmed the dead. They expected to 
return to their original bodies some 
day, and wanted to find them perfect. 
They expected to live again in the 
valley of the Nile, and their massive 
temples were built, therefore, to outlast 
all changes of time. 

They believed also that happiness in 
the other world depended upon right 
doing here. 

The Egyptian priests did not believe 
in idols, though they represented the 


idolatry were 


‘Supreme God, in whom they themselves 


believed, to the people under different 
forms. As the Creator, he was called 
Phthah: As the Revealer, Amun: as 
Benefactor and Judge, Osiris. Osiris 
was the Judge of the dead. 

Every year when the Nile rose, a 
feast of seven days was held in hunor 
of Osiris. 

XI. 
DeWitte, the Russian States- 


man. 

The life-story of Sergius DeWitte, 
the Russian minister of finance, who is 
called ‘‘the Czar’s right hand,’’ reads 
like the biography of an American. 

He was the son of German immi- 
grants into Russia, and poor. All 
this of course, was against his rising, 
—vf another race, poor, and not of the 
nobility. 

His early days remind one of Lin- 
coln’s hardships. For he was obliged 
to borrow the books which started him 
on his course. He found a little 
French reader in a garbage heap, and 
studied it faithfully. 

His superiors tried to force him into 
the peasantry. His books were con- 
fiscated. And he was shut up in a 
dark room to prevent his studying. 

Butinvain. ‘‘Only death can steal 
a man's brain,’’ he himself once said. 
And gradually he rose, for he showed 
talent and industry. From his posi- 
tion in the Freight Department of the 
Southern Russian Railroad he rose to 
be a director of the road. 

Then, his reports attracting the at- 
tention of the minister of finance, he 
was invited to enter the department 
of finance. Ina few years he was 
made chief. Now he is minister of 





finance and commerce, with the.confi- 
dence of the Czar, and of the people 
also. 

He is a quiet, modest, but forceful 
man, the most popular minister in 
Russia. 


XI. 


Harnessing the Sun. 


The solar motor is expected todo an 
immense work, and cheaply, too. It 
can work any time of the year, pro- 
vided the day is not cloudy. 

On an ostrich ranch in Southern 
California is a solar motor for pumping 
water. It is a colander-like device, 
made up of 800 small mirrurs, with the 
reflecting side turned inward, in rows 
on a strong steel frame work. In the 
center of this colander is a glowing, 
dazzling cylinder of copper, —the boil- 
er. You know how you can flash the 
sunshine with a mirror. This coland- 
er is made on that principle. The 
hundreds of mirrors reflect the light | Stecoments 
and heat of the sun on a single point 
at the centre of the colander,—the 
cylinder. This queer steam-engine, 
the cylinder, holds one. hundred gal- 
lons of water. By means of this, in 
one hour, cold water will produce one 
hundred and fifty pounds of steam. 

Such solar motors, by and by, can 
change the Desert of Sahara into a 
garden; for it can pump water, more 
cheaply than any other device. 

Besides, converted into electricity, 
it may yet run threshing machines, 
light our homes, and cook our dinners. 

When the world’s coal supply runs 
low, some device for utilizing the sun’s 
heat will be a necessity, as inventors 
have for years seen. 


The California solar motor may be 


the solution of this problem the future 
supply of heat and power. 


a 





future. ‘This is done best by invest- 
ing from $100.00 up in The Numitor 
Gold Mine of California. You get 
shares in the mine, and besides re- 
ceive a gold bond from,a bank, which 
pays you interest semi-annually, pays 
your money back and you practically 
have the mining shares free and par- 
ticipate in all profits and dividends of 
a complete mine in operation. Find 
out all about this by sending for the 
illustrated booklet. Numitor Gold 
Mining Co., Office 1621 Diversey 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





A Fine Kidney Remedy. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn., (The Clothier,) says if 
any sufferer from Kidney and Bladder 
Disease will write him, he will direct 
them to the perfect home cure he used. 
He makes no charge whatever for the 
favor. 


, 
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Are You Interested in Your] % 
Future ? 


If so you ought to invest your spare 
money where it will bring you the 
biggest returns and provide fur your 





methods ing business sent on application. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
First National Co-Operative Society 
199208 Wi, Van Sure Oh. | Oot, A3i3 sored 158 wi 
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FREE GOLD WATCH 


ish, 3-8 
t, has hour, 
and second hands, and is 
B bd give this Watch FRE 
‘or selling only 20 of our 
scarf- cen’ . The 
tnetwntc rete fo selling ony 
ve for 

20 pins. a" nam 
for pins. HAYDEN MFG. CO., 
4R.R. Ave. Attleboro, Mass. 
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Supplementary Arithmetic. 





CUT-UP DRILL PROBLEMS. 
By Elmer E. Beams. 


problems may be co, wu the for 
Sinale Glade te solvens the oame tine. 


FIFTH GRADE—Fractions. 
CARD I. 


1, Jané gave 7% of a dollar for a 


history, 3 of a dollar for an arith- 
metic, and $ of a dollar for a music 
book; what did she give for all? 

2. John has ¢ of a dollar, Joe has 
zo (of a dollar, and Sam has } of a 
dollar; how many dollars have they 
together? 

CARD II. 

1. Mr. Jones, having 3% barrels of 
apples, bought 3 of a barrel more; 
how many apples had he then? 

2. John gave $4% for a pair of 
shoes, $33% for a coat, $5% for a pair 
of trousers, $134 for a pair of gloves, 
x of a dollar for a neck-tie; how 
much did he give for all? 

CARD III. 

1. John had three pieces of rope; 
one was 3% yds. long; one was 43 
yds. long; and the third one 6% yds. 
long: how many yards of rope had he? 

2. Sarah has 2% feet of ribbon and 
Jane 1% feet; how many inches of 
ribbon have both? 

CARD IV. 


1. John lives 23 miles west of the 
schoolhouse and Peter 3% miles east 
of the schoolhouse; how far apart do 
‘they live? 

2. John gave $253 for asled; $18% 
for a set of harness; $26% for asleigh, 
and $12$ for a string of bells; how 
much did he give for all? 

CARD V. 

1, John spent ? of his money for a 
sled and } of it for a pair of skates; 
what fraction of his money remained? 

2. Mr. Lautz bought 5¢ uf a cord of 
wood of one man, and ¥ of a cord of 
another; how much of this wood will 
remain after selling % of a cord? 


CARD VI. 

1. John paid $23 for a hat and $4%4 
for a pair of shoes; how much change 
should he receive in paying for the 
goods with a ten-dollar bill? 

2. Henry owed for books $54. 
He paid at one time $2} and at an- 
other time $17; how much then re- 
mained unpaid? 


CARD VII. 


1. John had 8% miles to walk in 3 
hours. If he walks 3 miles the first 
hour and 2% miles the second hour, 
how far will he have to walk the third 
hour? 

2. In my orchard % of the trees 
bear apples, % bear peaches, and the 
remainder bear pears; what part bear 
pears? 

CARD VIII. 

1. I bought a hat for $37% and gave 

in payment a five-dollar bill; how 


2.' The sum of two fractions is 2% 
and one of the fractions is 3%; what is 
the other fraction? . 


CARD IX. 


1. I bought a pot of butter, the pot 
and butter weighed 14% pounds, and 
the pot alone weighed 3% pounds; how 
many pounds of butter were there? 

2. If my horse can travel 125g miles 
in one hour, how far can he travel in 
5 hours? 

CARD X. 


1. If your father’s horse eats 83 
bushels of oats in one month; how 
many bushels can he eat in one-half 
of a year? 

2. If your clock loses 3% minutes a 
day, how many minutes will it lose in 
the month of November? 


CARD XI. 


1. My bedroom requires 6 breadths 
of carpet 3% yds. long; how many 
yards will it take to cover the floor? 
2. If I pay $5 a barrel for winter 
apples, how many barrels can I buy 
for $12%? 
CARD XII. 

1. If you can walk on an average 5 
miles an hour, how long will it take 
you to walk 31% miles? 

2. I sold & quarts of cranberries for 
6834 cts.; how much did I get a quart 
for them? 


CARD XIII. 
1. If tea is worth $$ a pound, how 
many pounds can you buy for $12? 
2. Mr. Jones can cut ~ of a cord of 
wood in one day; how long will it 
take him to cut 9 cords? 


CARD XIV. 

1. If one gallon of syrup is worth 

$ of adollar, how many gallons of 
syrup can you buy for $5? 
2. If hickory nuts are worth ¢ of a 
dollar a bushel, how many bushels of 
hickory nuts can you buy for ten 
dollars? 
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True Stories of Great Americans 





Stories 
That 
Never 
Grow 
Old 


True Stories 
of Great Amer- 
icans is the gen- 
eral title of a 
series of charac- 
ter sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the beacon 
lights of American history. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike 
to young and old. They are designed to teach American history by bi- 
ography. In connection with the life and stories of each character is a 
full account of the great and stirring events in which he had a_ part. 
Their lives constitute a history of the United States, and no one can 
read the fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a country 
which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the 
leading statesmen of the world. 

At the end of each book a Chronological Table of the events in 
which the subject took part is given. There is also an extensive list 
of Questions for Review and Topics for Special Study. The books 
have been placed in thousands of libraries throughout the land and are 
in use in many of the best schools of the country as Supplementary 
Readers. 


The series comprises the following titles: 


Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 8S. Ellis Alexander Hamilton, by Edward §. Filis 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 
John Hancock, by John R. Musick John Randolph, by Richard Heath Danby 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell 
John Adams, by Samuel Willard Abraham Lincoin, by Robert D. Sheppard 
Each Volume Printed from Large, Clear Type and Profusely Illus- 
trated. Bound in Two Styles, Linen Cloth, Price $2.50 Per Set; 
Manilla Covers, Price $1.25 Per Set, 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


We want to give an opportunity for every one to see and appreciate 
this valuable set of books; hence our offer to send them to all persons 
who will sign and return to us the blank printed below with 48 cents 
for expressage for the cloth bound, or 30 cents for the paper bound set. 
If the books are satisfactory, you are to pay for them within 30 days, 
either by cash remittance, or by securing subscriptions to our journals 
to the amount of $4,00 for the cloth binding or $2.50 for the paper bind- 
ing. If not satisfactory, advise us within 10 days of receipt of the 
books and we will immediately refund the amount advanced for trans- 
portation and give you shipping instructions. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To all who will remit $2.98 with order, we will send the entire set 
of books, cloth bound, express prepaid, and send NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
or WoRLD’s EvENTs three years, or PRIMARY PLANS one year. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your offer you may forward one set of True Stories 
of Great Americans ...........6.:0006 sees binding, to my address. I enclose herewith 
) ee Gplab ede whe cbbine * cents to prepay transportation on same. Immediately upon receipt of 
the books I agree to examine them and if not satisfactory to notify you to that effect with- 
in ten days, it being understood, in such case, that you are to refund the amount sent for 
transportation and give directions for returning. 

If satisfactory, | agree to pay for them within thirty days by remitting $2.50 if cloth 
binding is ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for your journals— 
NorMAL INsTRUCTOR, and WORLD’s EvENTS PRIMARY PLANS—to the amount of $4.00 for the 
cloth binding, or $2.00 for the paper binding, remitting the full amount collected for each 
subscription. 


COUNTY. 0... ..ccccccccccccccossccess BPRATR, ccccccccccccecccccscce cocces 


* For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 30c for paper binding. 











much change should I receive? 


ANSWERS. 
FIFTH GRADE. 
CARD I. 
1. $25. 2. $14. 
CARD II. 
1. 4% bbls. 2. $16. 
CARD III. 
1. 15% yds. 2. 51 inches. 
CARD IV. 
1. mi. 2. $833f. 
CARD V. 
1. x%- 2. Jed. 
CARD VI. 
1. $23. 2. $idg. 
CARD VII. 
1. 2% mi. 2. }. 
CARD VIII. 
1. $ih. 2. 
CARD IX. 
1, 11% Ibs. 2. 63% mi. 
CARD X. 
1. 52% bu. 2. 105 minutes. 
CARD XI. 
1. 22 yds. 2. 2% bbl. 
CARD XII. 
1. 6%. 2. 8,%;.cents 
CARD XIII 
1. 15 lb. 2. 10% days. 
CARD XIV. 
1. 8% gal. 2. 16% bu. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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$1, 50 Buys a 


$4.00 
Hat 


The 
“MELBA.” 


Send us 25 Cents 
in currency and we 
will — you this 
very swell, 

and becoming tailor 
made hat to your nearest express office, with 
privilege of examination. If 
pew pay your express agen 


able to patien and make such an artistic nm. 
This splendid hat is suitable for oun and old. 
It is sl ey raised on left side, the newest fash- 
ion, and entirely covered and draped with im- 
rted Mohair felt, on French Buckram frame. 
rimmed with two rosettes of same material, in 
center of which are two silk finished velvetta 
buttons, on back of hat. Outer bi is en- 
circled with graceful folds of silk finished 
velvetta drawn through the mohair felt. A 
handsome feather, aigrette effect, 1s set on left 
side, and acleverly designed milliners knot of 
silk finished velvetta, adorns velvet bandeau. 
Can be ordered in all colors, This hat is very 
distinctive in style, of high grade mate and 
expert workmanship. Offered at thisextremely 
low price to acquaint you with in’s splen- 
did values, Elegant catalogue No 51 freeshowing 
hundreds of smart st; gg rg rice. 
Milliners—send for our whol e ogue 
and learn how you can start in business on a 
limited capital. 8S, LANGBEIN Co., 
213-215 State St., - Chicago, Ill. 

















Saved From Blindness 


Miss J. M. Rumsey,Norwalk,O.,had 
her sight restored after years of 
blindness by Dr. Oren Oneal, Chi- 
cago’s n oculist, and no knife 
was used. The Oneal Dissolv- 
ent Method cures cataracts, 
scums, granulated lids, optic nerve 
diseases and all othér causes of 
SunSaen peively without injury 
totheeye. You can be cu at 
home. Dr. Oneal will advise you 
free of charge if you tell him your eye troubles. 
Cross-eyes straightened—a new method—no knife, 
no pain—always successful. Geo, L t Havre, 
Montana, cured. Read testimonials from all parts 
of the world in {illustrated book on FREE 
eye diseases which is sent absolutely 

OREN ONEAL,M.D., Suite 34, 52 Dearborn St.,Chic. 

most interesting, fascinat- 


ing, helpful study in which 


any person can engage. It brings sound 
health, deep and satisfying knowledge. It 
commands success in any business or profes- 
sion. It means money-making—and more ; 
it means life, happiness. You can develop 
your latent powers in ways you have little 
dreamed. Circular for 2c stamp. 

British-American School of Science 

192: Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 














The Science of Mind is the 














— RED NOSE. 


Acne, pustulous eruptions on 
the face, Lack, neck,and chest; 
Y every case readily curable by 
4" theaction of my remarkable, 
yy treatment that removes 
the CAUSE; complete eradi- 
cation of all accumulated dis- 
figurement is accomplished— 
even the scars,and the skin is leftas smooth and free 
from blem sh as this child’s, 20 years’ experience 
treating skin diseases exclusively. Dr. ogers, 
Suite 616, 167 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


Lady Solicitors 


rr 
Demonstrators 
For a medical soap 
of wonderful merit. 
No traveling. 
Liberal Sal . 
jeasant work, 


ATONCE Fetes 


FREE. 
Disiufectine Co., 7128. Walnut St., Canton, 0. 


1A Typewriter absolutely Free—2c:.- 
plese vesente toome tzporrebins witantchanae 
Lessons) of short- 


hand by mail. red 
BECK. 1274 Broadway, New York. 
























The Last Day. 

(Continued from page 18.) 
all his strength, and great. was_ his 
surprise when the blow was parried 
and countered with such force that he 
staggered back into his seat. Father 
had him by the collar in an instant 
and tried to jerk him up, but the 
fabric of the coat was not equal to the 
texture of the pedagogue’s muscle; 
the result was that father went sprawl- 
ing backward in a very ungraceful 
manner into the lap of the young lady 
already referred to. ’ 

He became so confused trying to 
apologize to the young lady, get on 
his feet, and watch his refractory 
pupil all at the same time, that, before 
he could do either, he was seized from 
behind in a powerful embrace by 
Frank, who shook him up and down 
and seemed trying to make him kick 
himself in the head with both feet. 
As he was not quite limber enough to 
accomplish this acrobatic feat, he va- 
ried it by bringing down his feet after 
their aerial flight upon Frank’s knees 
with such force that Frank dropped 
him with a grunt of pain. Next mo- 
ment father caught and drew Frank’s 
arm over his shoulder, palm up, and 
threw him over his head with a force 
that sent him coasting away down in 
front of the teacher’s desk. He was 
so stunned that father had little diffi- 


|culty in putting him out of ‘the door. 


‘The culd air seemed to steady him, 
for’he staggered to his feet and went 
down the road, muttering something 
abuut getting even before he was much 
older. Father took no notice of the 
threat, but closed the door and called 
the school to urder. Needless to say, 
there was no more trouble that day. 

After all the scholars were gone 
and the room had been made orderly, 
he locked the door and started on his 
two-mile walk home. He had de- 
termined to stop half a mile down the 
road, at the home of Nellie Barton, 
the young lady into whose lap he had 
so unceremonivusly sat, and finish the 
apology he began in the morning. 
When he neared the house, Nellie came 
running down to the gate, crying: 
‘‘Oh! Mel, can’t you stop a moment? 
I’ve got such an awful thing to tell 
you! I haven’t told a soul yet, for I 
wanted to wait and see you first.’’ 


‘*Why, Nellie,’’ replied father, 
‘‘what is it? Nothing serious, I 
hope.’’ 


‘*T should think it was serious,’’ 
Nellie returned. ‘‘ Frank Wheeler and 
his crowd say they are going to thrash 
you before the whole school tomor- 
row, and put you out. I heard them 
plan it this noon at recess.’’ 

‘*Frank Wheeler and his_crowd’’ 
meant the boys from the ‘‘East dis- 
trict’’ or valley section of Parsville, 
where there lived a number of rough 
families, between whom and the boys 
from the upper or western district 
there was little affinity. 

‘*Why, I don’t see how that can 
be,*’ said father. ‘‘I put Frank out 


this morning, and he isn’t coming 
back,—not if I know myself.’’ 
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**But that’s just it,’’ Nellie urged. 
‘*He’s going to come back tomorrow, 
and if you try to put him out again, 
they’ll all attack you. 

Father knew that it would be use-| 
less to appeal to the committee, for 
two of its members were of the East 
district and would make it an excuse 
for dispensing with his services, since 
they had been defeated at the town 
meeting in trying to have another 
school established in their district, 
and were jealous of everybody and] , 
everything in West Parsville. So, 
after thanking Nellie for the informa- 
tion and promising to be careful, he 
said good night and hurried home. 
The truth was, he was very doubtful 
whether he would be a schoclmaster 
much longer. His somewhat gloomy 
thoughts kept him from sleeping well 
that night, and he rose next morning 
in not a particularly cheerful frame of > 
mind, and the weather, being cold and | 

ie ( 
raining, offered no comfort. Of 
course, the long walk to school and 
fresh air were reviving, yet, when a 
little later he rang the bell, he was 
not at all sanguine. 

Trouble began at once; Frank 
Wheeler with three or four of the East 
Parsville boys entered at the last mo- 
ment and, stamping and talking loud- 
ly, went to their seats. Without hes- 
itation, father ordcred Frank to leave 
the room. 
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THE KING B ETS 
A Breath Purifier put up in Tablet Form. 

These Tablets are far superior to ay A so called 
breath perfumeson the market, as these can be 
taken and will not leave an odor of perfume such 
as the cheaper grade has. Sent to any address 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents, postpaid. 






‘*Aw, don’t get excited,’’ Frank De THE KING TABLET CO., 
said with a grin. ‘Jost because you| | gDOPt A Malmmanes, Mick. 0% Au 


got tne best of me yesterday by using 
a dirty trick, you needn’t think I'm 
going to take orders from you.’’ 

‘*You will take orders from me, and 
obey them too, as long as I teach this 
school,’’ father answered with dignity. 
‘* Leave the schoolhouse or apologize.’’ 

‘*Come on, fellows,’’ Frank cried, 
springing to his feet. 

Father remembered the adage, that 
‘*He who hesitates is lost,’’ and met 
Frank’s rush with a_ right-hander 
straight from the shoulder that took 
Frank right on the point of the chin, 
flooring him, then seized the heavy 
ash ruler made for just such occasions, 
and was ready for the three fellows 
who had answered Frank’s call. There 
was a very warm time for a few min- 
utes. ‘ When things had cooled off, 
there were a very much out-of-breath 
schvolmaster ‘with a broken ferule in 
his hand, and three tired looking boys 
with bloody faces and sore heads lying 
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in various attitudes upon the floor; needed in every kitchen. 
Frank sat a Jittle apart, and leaned seanetinl. Ceny volta 
against a desk nursing his injured jaw | I Wore ny map ae 

hold 


with both hands and trying to cough 
up a broken tooth. When father 
hinted that he would prefer that they 
should get on their feet and try to im- 


es, 
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D. J. NE, Box N. l., St. Marys, Kansas. 





other in their haste to obey. During 
the rest of the day they were very 
conspicuous by their docility. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
father had no more trouble during the 
term. When he parted from his pu- 
pils in the spring it was with mutual 
regret. 
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Craig’s Question Book 


prepares you for an examina- 
tion; aids you to thoroughly 
review any subject; is a con- 
venient help in conducting 
class reviews and examinations. 
Craig’s New Question Book 
will serve you better than any 
other one book ever published. 
Craig’s is the Prince of all 
Question Books. It is larger, 
better made, more thorough, 
more practical and more reliable than any other 
question book. Over 200,000 teachers have al- 
ready purchased it and testified to its usefulness. 


CONTENTS. 

The book treats comprehensively on the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, Theory and 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Participles and Infinitives, Writ- 
ing, Test Problems, Parliamentary Rules, presenting a total 
of 8,200 Questions each of which is fully answered. 


Price $1.50. Postage 14c. It is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and contains 516 pages. 
SPECIAL RATES. 
Craig’s Question Book 





1. With Normal Instructor three years.......... $1.51 

2. With World’s Events three years............. i.51 

3. With Primary Plans one year......... Sad bées 1.51 

4. With all three of the above journals one year 2,01 
Enclose 14c extra for postage. 


Agents are wanted to take orders for the 
book together with our publications. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, N. Y. 
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For Commissioners Certificate. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. From what number can 29.4 be subtracted 89 
times and leave a remainder of 7? 

2. Multiply four hundred and sixteen thou- 
sandths by four hundred sixteen thousandths and 
divide the product by four. 

3. Divide 2} by 4%, multiply the quotient by 
14, and express the result in the form of a decimal 
fraction. 

4. Find the cost of the paper to cover the walls 
of a room 18 ft. by 12 ft. and 10 ft. high at 50 
cents a double roll, the openings of the room 
equaling the waste. 

(Note—A roll contains 8 yards of paper 18 in. 
wide. ) 

5. If $ of $ of a $25,000 estate is sold to one 
party and # of ,§ of it to another, what is the 
value of the part remaining? 

6. A man fails in business; his debts are $50, - 
200; his net assets are $3,765. What should a 
creditor receive on a claim of $6,420? 

7. The net price of a piano after deducting 
334% %, 0%, 10% and 5% is $572.34%. Find the 
list price. 

8. Find the exact interest on $504.42 from 
March 1, 1903, to the present time. 

9. A cubic. foot of water weighs 1,000 ounces 
and is 770 times heavier than a cubic foot of air. 
a) Find the weight of the air in a room 20 ft. by 
18 ft. by 12 ft. b) What is the weight of the 
oxygen contained in the air of the room if the 
rativ of oxygen to air is 11 to 50? 

10. A ship sails at the rate of 12 miles an hour 
due northeast for 5 hours and then due southeast 
for 6% hours. Considering the surface a plane, 
how far is she from the starting point measured in 
a straight line? 





ANSWERS. 
1. 2623.6. 2. 41.601664. 
3. .65625-++. 4. $4.17. 
5. $12860.75. : 6. $481.50. 
7. $1255.14. , 
9. a) 5610.3 oz. b) 1234.266. 10. 98.41. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. a) What is meant by prime meridian? b) 
Explain how any point on the earth’s surface may 
be exactly located by latitude and longitude. 

2. a) Name the five leading nations of the 
world. b) Give some particular in which each 
excels. 

3. Compare France and Spain with respect to 
a) elevation; b) moisture; c) productivity; 4d) 
population. 

4. a) In what zone are the Hawaiian Islands? 
Name b) the largest of these islands; c) the chief 
city; d) the important product. 

5. Give the location of two fertile regions in 
Africa and account for the peculiar fertility of 
each. 

6. Name three peninsulas of Asia and _ the 
waters each separates. 

7. a) What island lies off the mouth of the 
Orinoco river? b) To what country does it be- 
long? c) For what product is it especially noted? 
8%. Draw a sketch map of the United States 
coast on the Gulf of Mexico, indicating position of 
the bordering states and locating five important 
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“I am the little cook. “I can prepare Jell-O 
as well as Mama. Just add a pint of boiling 
water to the contents of a package and set to 
cool. Sometimes I serve it alone or with 
whipped cream. It is very nice when nuts, 
fresh or candied fruits are added." 
Four Fruit Flavors: Orange, Lemo 
berry or Strawberry. At grocers endebae tee. a 
Tuz Genesex Pune Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Sheet Music at 17 Cents 


Or Any Six for One Dollar, Postpaid 


SONGS: 

Anona, by Grey (Mabel McKinley), Kiss Yourself Good-Bye, 

Dats De Way to Spell Chicken. Just Plain Folks, 

In the Good Old Summer Time. If I But Knew. 

My Indian Maiden, My Little Coney Isle. 

I’m Wearing My Heart Away for You. Maiden with Dreamy Eyes 
INSTRUMENTAL: 

Blaze-Away March. Beauty Bright Waltzes. Soulof Rose Waltz. 
Anona, Intermezzo, by Vivian Grey (Mabel McKinley). 
Creole Belles, Two Step, Under Bamboo Tree, Two Step. 
Star of the Reverie. Cupid’s Garden, Intermezzo, 

ncess Pocahontas March “Hit.”’ 

We sell all kinds of music for all kinds of instruments 
at lower prices than anyone else on Earth. Whatever you want 
in Sheet or Book Music,whether late Operas,New Songs, ( ‘lassics, 
Sac Songs, or anything tn music or books you can “Buy 
Cheapest” here. Thousands of pieces as low as 9 cents. 

Write for Free Catalogue. 
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The Art of Advertising and 
the Science of Business Management 
as taught by the Master, 
SAMUEL KNOPF, 
61 East Ninth St., New York City, 

pam you on the road toan independent, pleasant and 

ighly prosperous business career. 

if you have had a common school education, are am- 
bitious and will apply yourself assiduously to the work, 
I will make a competent advertisement writer of you 
within three to six months, so that } ey Will be able to 
earn a good salary. Write today for Booklet F; {t's 
free to “NORMAL” readers. 
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9. Beginning on the west, mention in order 
the bodies of water through which the northern 
boundary of the State of New York passes. 

10. a) What is a glacier? b) Give the location 
of three regions where glaciers are found. 


ANSWERS. 

1. a) The prime meridian is the one used as a 
basis for reckoning longitude. It is usually that 
of Greenwich. b) The latitude gives the distance 
north or south of the equator, which fixes its dis- 
tance from the north pole, aud longitude shows the 
meridian. The point where the meridian inter- 
sects the parallel of latitude is the place. 

2. The United States in natural resources; 
Great Britain iu commerce; Germany and France 
in manufactures; Russia in contiguous territory. 

3. France is a) generally lower in elevation, 
b) more moist, b) more productive, perhaps partly 
because more intelligently cultivated, and d) has 
about four and one-half times as much population. 

4. a) Torrid; b) Hawaii; c) Honolulu; d) 
sugar. 

5, Egypt, because of its fertilization by the 
Nile river; the Transvaal, because of its adjoin- 
ing the tropics, and its location on a plateau con- 
siderably above the sea. 

6. India, between the Arabian sea, and the Bay 
of Bengal; Arabia, between the Red Sea and the 
Persian gulf; Malay peninsula, between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam and China sea. 

7. a) Trinidad; b) Great Britain; c) asphalt. 

8. — % 

9. Lake Erie, Niagara river, Lake Ontario, St. 
Lawrence river, Lake Champlain. 

10. a) An immense field of ice, formed in the 
region of perpetual snow, and moving slowly 
down a mountain slope or valley. b) Switzerland, 
Greenland, Corinthia. 


GRAMMAR. 


I cannot repeat too emphatically that there 
is not a single fact in embryology to justify 
the assumption that the laws of development, 





every animal, have ever been less so, or have 
ever been allowed to run into each other. The 
philosopher’s stone is no more to be found in 
the organic than the inorganic world; and we 
shall seek as vainly to transform the lower 
10 animal types into the higher ones by any of 
11 our theories, as did the alchemists of old to 
12 change the baser metals into gold. 
Louis AGAssiIz. 

The first eight questions refer to the above se- 
lection. 

1. Select three subordinate clauses and state 
what each modifies. 

2. Select and classify the modifiers: of a) laws 
(line 3); b) to transform (line 9). 

3. Give the syntax of a) fact (line 2); b) world 
(line 8); c) alchemists (line 11). 

4. Select three different conjunctions, and state 
what each connects. 

5. State where in the conjugation of the verb 
each of the following is found, and what office 
each performs: a) to justify (line 2); b) to be 
(line 4); c) to run (line 6); d) to be found (line 
7); e) to change (line 11-12). 

6. State to what part of speech each of the 
following belongs: a) too (line 1); b) less (line 
5); c) no (line 7); d) other (line 6); e) every 
(line 5). 

7. a) Select two adjectives in the comparative 
degree. b) When should the superlative degree 
be used? Give an example. 

8. Classify the following as transitive or in- 
transitive, and give the tense of each: a) can 
repeat (line 1); b) have been allowed (lines 5-6); 
c) is (line 7); d) shall seek (line 9). 
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now known to be so precise and definite for 








9..Give the synopsis in the third person plural 
of the verb ‘‘forgive’’ in all the tenses of the in- 
dicative mode, active and passive voice. 

10. Write a sentence containing a noun a) in 


the predicate (predicate nominative); b) used as 


an oppositive. 
ANSWERS. 


object of repeat; that have 


1. That —fact, 


been, adjective modifier of assumption; did— 
alchemists, adverbial modifier of vainly. 
2. a) Of development, prepositional; known, 


participial; b) types, object, into—ones, by 
theories, adverbial phrases. 

3 a) Subject of is; b) subject of is understood; 
c) subject of did (seek). 

4. And cunnects precise and definite; or con- 
nects have been less so, and have been allowed; 
and connects stone is found and we shall seek. 

5. a) Present infinitive active, adjective modi- 
fier of fact; b, c) present infinitive, predicate 
modifier of laws after known; d) present infini- 
tive passive, predicate modifier of stone; e) 
present infinitive active, object of did (seek). 

6. a, b, c,) Adverb; d) pronoun; e) adjective. 

7. a) Higher, baser; b) When it is desired to 
indicate the quality in the greatest or least de- 
gree. He was the greatest of all orators. 
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A BUSY WORK SERIES—NOW READY !! 


Cards Illustrating the Intermediate Series. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


(Every correct answer counts 10.) 

71—Rivers are usually lowest in summer, but the 
Rhine and Rhone are highest at this season of the year. 
Why? 

72—Name the most mountainous country of Europe. 

73—We receive our heat from the sun, 
Why then does the air grow colder asa balloonist ascends 
from the earth? 

74—Wiere is Penobscot bay and what river flows into 
it? 

75—What form of government has Mexico? 

76—What is meant by the physical features of a country? 

77—For what are the eastern or New England States 
noted? 

78—Where and what is the Yellowstone National Park ? 

79—Explain why Pittsburg should be a great manufac- 
turing center. 

80—Locate the Klondike region ; describe its climate. 

Nore :—You get 25 slips similar to this every week for 
10 weeks in 5 subjects. 











ene: 


ANSWERS. 


71—The Rhine and Rhone rivers are high in summer 
on account of the melting snows of the Alpine regions. 


72—Switzerland is the most mountainous country of 


Europe. ’ 


73—We receive no ety from the sun’s rays until they 

radiate from the eart 

74—Penobscot bay . ‘in the southern part of Maine and 
the Penobscot river flows into it. 

75—Mexico has a republican form of government. 

76—The different forms of land and water compose the 
physical features of a country. 

77—The eastern or New England States are noted for 
manufactures. 

78—Yellowstone Park is a tract of land nearly the size 
of Connecticut in the north-western part of Wyoming 
oy off by Congress as a national park. It includes with- 

in its borders some of the finest scenery in the world. 

79—Pittsburg is a great manufacturing center because 
of its situation on navigable rivers, the rich coal fields 
og eg it, and the -railroads which lead to and 

m 

80—The Klondike region is in eastern Alaska and 
northwest Canada. Its winters.are long and very cold; 
its summers short and hot. 

Nore :—You get the answers each week for teachers’ 
use. 
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8. a) Transitive, present; transitive, present 
perfect passive; c) neuter, present; d) . transi- 
tive, future. 

9. They forgive, they were forgiven, they 
will forgive, they have furgiven, they had for- 
given, they will have forgiven. They are for- 
given, they were forgiven, they will be forgiven, 
they have been forgiven, they had been forgiven, 
they will have been forgiven. 

10. a) The house is her property. 
our dog, has run away. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


1. Explain the distinction in meaning between 
the words iu each of the following groups. 


b) Carlo, 


a) character reputation 
b) temperament disposition 
c) adequate sufficient 


2. Select adjectives of praise or commendation 
to be fitly applied to the following nouns: sunset, 
hat, weather, music, essay, pie, journey, storm, 
Niagara Falls, man. 

3. In description what is meant by a) unity; 
b) completeness? 

4-5. Write a prose description suggested by the 
following quotation: 

‘*Tall and ercet the maiden stands, — 

Like some young priestess of the wood, — 

Her dark brown cheek has caught its stain 

More from the sunshine than the rain; 

Yet, where her long fair hair is parting 

A pure white brow into light is starting 

And where the folds of her blanket sever 

Are a neck and bosom as white as ever 

The foam wreaths rise on the laughing river; 

But, in the convulsive quiver and grip 

Of the muscles around her bloodless lip, 

There is something painful and sad tu see; 

And her eye has a glance more sternly wild 

Than even that of a forest child 

In its fearless and untamed freedom should be.’’ 

6. Combine the following into a single complex 
sentence: This rough expostulation was addressed 
to no other than our acquaintance Isaac. Isaac 
was richly and even magnificently dressed. He 
was dressed in a gaberdine. The gaberdine was 
ornamented with lace. It was lined with fur. 
Isaac was endeavoring to make a place for his 
daughter. His daughter was the _ beautiful 
Rebecca. Isaac was endeavoring to make a place 
for her in the foremost row beneath the-gallery. 

7. Write a description of a brook in winter, .in- 
troducing the following elements: brook’s roof of 
ice, glistening diamond drops on the bordering 
bushes, water showing here and there through the 
ice. 

8-10. Write a composition on one of the follow- 
ing topics: ‘‘All aboard,’’ Lessons from nature’s 
summer schocl, The necessity of competition. 


ANSWERS. 


1. a) Character is what a person is, reputation 
what he is thought to be; b) Temperament is a 
person’s native character, disposition his habit of 
mind. c) adequate means equal to some require- 
ment; sufficient means all that one needs. 

2. A beautiful sunset, a becoming hat, delight- 
ful weather, exquisite music, splendid essay, de- 
licious pie, a picturesque journey, an impressive 
storm, magnificent Niagara Falls, courteous man. 

3. a) Unity is such choice and statement of de- 
tail as will present the picture as a whole; and b) 
with no important element lacking that would 
produce upon the reader the impression felt by 
the writer. 

4-5. Answers will differ. 

6. This rough expostulation was addressed to no 
other than our acquaintance Isaac who was richly 


ornamented with lace and lined with fur, and who 
was endeavoring to make in the foremost row be- 
neath the gallery a place for his beautiful 
daughter Rebecca. 

7-10. Answers will differ. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. a) What colony was settled by the Swedes? 
b) Tell how Sweden came to lose possession of 
this colony. 

2. a) Name a colony that was not molested by 
Indian wars and give a reason for its freedom from 
such wars. b) Mention two Indian wars that 
occurred in the New England colonies. 

3. a) Name the different forms of government 
in the colonies. b) Describe one of the forms 
named. 

4. a) How did Gen. Wolfe effect the capture of 
Quebec? b) What were the results of Wolfe's 
victory? 
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5. What was attempted in .1777 by a) Gen. 
Burgoyne; b) Col. St. Leger? What general ig 
deserving of most credit for the defeat of c) Bur- 
goyne’s plans; d) Col. St. Leger’s plans? 

6. a) Name three leaders of the Federalist 
party. b) What was the principal issue between 
the Federalist and the Anti-Federalist parties? 

7. Define the boundaries of the Oregon country, 
the ownership of which was in dispute between 
the United States and England in 1844, 

8. For what is each of the following men noted: 
a) William Lloyd Garrison; b) Gen. Sam 
Houston; c) Charles Goodyear; d) George Ban- 
croft; e) Stephen A. Douglas? 

9. Describe the military operations of Gen. 
Grant in the West after the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. 

10. a) What event gave rise to great agitation 
of civil service reform? b) What does civil service 





reform seek to accomplish? 
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in ten superb volumes. 


These volumes contain the cream of all literatures— 
the best and most lasting works of all writers, from 
the earliest times down to the present era. All the 
—. from foreign literatures are translated into 

nglish, and each writer’s importance is made plain in 
acritical biography. 


It is a complete library in itself, summing up man- 
kind’s best and noblest thought. The chaff has been 
carefully separated from the wheat, and only the im- 
portant and lasting literary works are shown. 


“The scope of the library embraces the 


names of the editors, all so well known 

to the American public, must be acce 

— reog mmendations of the “hig est 
GEN. LEW WALLACE, Crawfordsville, Ind, 
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many similar works that eel by subscr 
ment, 26 ibs, 

Prices. (10 Easy Payments,) 

Cloth Edition, . 

Half Russia Edition, 1.50 “ 


Liberal Giscount for cash. 
Sent FREE for Examination. 


a Cor I eto eet lil bs shipped vo tenet oy it, 
3: m) wi 8 you at once. 
plots te a work worthy of of your library and 
our expense, 


IMS, WILSON & SIMS, 
338, 340, 342. 344 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Largest Mail-Order Booksellers in the World. 


25 Cents a Week 


For This Pomerat Set of Books 


The Famous 


Literature of All Nations 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne, assisted by many 
of the foremost writers and critics of the day. 


The Gist of Everything Worth Reading. 


What Purchasers Say: 


whole range of literature, the general brary acct of Hawthorne's ‘Litera: covering a wi e range and embrac- 
unusually attractive; p ints ture of all Nations,’ and have 
which, taken in connection with the it thoroughly as @ reference work 


aad have found the work “entirely I know of no work of th 
ac ee Beate! Librartan, 
Columbus, 0, 


Description of Books. 
embellished with more than 1,000 illustrations, 
ing Po nted from large, clear rey 

and du bound, In point of scholari steoution and_ attractive boo! 
I ption at from $100.00 to $250.00, Weight pac 


$1.00 down, $1.00 per mo. Total $10.00 
De Luxe Edition,” 2.00 “ 200 “  « 
ofthis oF sreunity. Wh ios me iSeghageted no morecan be procured” 


us the attached ee ——— 
a examination you 
wonder bargain at 






In this wonderful library will be found the brightest 
thoughts of the greatest authors—complete novels and 
chapters in fiction, humerous sketches, poetry, philoso- 

hy, history, travel, science, oratory, letters and essays. 
Pranslations from Persian, Hindu, Greek, Latin and 





all the modern languages are included. In short, the 
thousands of large pages fairly teem with interest 
and delight. Brief discriptions of all the world’s great 
books are given in the space of a few hundred words 
each. No one has read or can read all the books which 
come up in the course of conversation. But thes¢ 
synopsis will give the busy mana gist of them all. 














“A charming and valuable work, 
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There is Great Danger in 
Catarrh. 





If Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, It 
Often Causes Death. 


Catarrh scatters its poisons through- 
out the entire system. The stomach 
and lungs are affected by the drop- 
pings that fall into the throat and are 
swallowed during sleep. Dyspepia, 
inflammation of the stomach, bron- 
chitis and consumption are the results. 
The blood also becomes contaminated 
and carries the poisons to all parts of 
the system. Frequently in the more 
advanced stages, the bones of the head 
become decayed and the air passages 
are a putrid mass and create a stench 
so foul and offensive as to be unbear- 


able. The expression, ‘*rotten with 
catarrh,’’ is not overdrawn or exag- 
gerated. 


Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at 
the root of this terrible, odious 
disease and eradicate it from the sys- 
tem. They are a_ constitutional 
remedy that cleanses the system thor- 
oughly of all poisons and purifies the 
blood. Under their influence the 
head becomes clear, the discharges at 
the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is re- 
stored, the eye brightens, the foul 
breath becomes pure and sweet and 
the odious, disgusting disease is thor- 
oughly expelled from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: ‘‘I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh 
for twelve years. My case became so 
aggravated that it seriously interfered 
with all my business relations. The 
disease became so offensive that I 
would not venture into any one’s 
presence unless it were absolutely 
necessary. I tried every remedy that 
I could get hold of. Some helped me 
temporarily, but as soon as I ceased 
taking them, I would relapse into the 
old condition. 

‘*Finally a friend told me _ of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and insisted 
that I try them. I had about de- 
spuired of ever finding helped, but 
bought a box anyway. I began to 
notice the improvement within twenty- 
four hours after I began taking them. 
Before the first box was gone I felt 
like another man. I kept up the 
treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I have never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from 
that day to this. My head is clear 
and well and none of the offensive 
symptoms of the disease ever trouble 
me. It has been two years since I 
stopped taking them.’’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh ‘l'ablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 

A choice school library of 500 vol- 
umes free. Write MARCH BROTHERS, 
Lebanon, Ohio; for particulars. 





A Typewriter absolutely Free—ss.] 


plete course in touch typewriting without charge; 
to each student enroll for our course (Igaac 
Pitman System in Thirty Lessons) of short- 
nae ee mall. Positions secured 

BECK, 1274 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Uniform Examinations. 
ANSWERS, 

1. a) Delaware. b) It was conquer- 
ed by the Dutch in 1655, under Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant, and, with New Nether- 
Jands, fell into the hands of the English 
in 1664. 

2. a) Pennsylvania, because of the 
humane treatment accorded the Indians 
by William Penn. b) King Philip’s 
war and the Pequod war. 

3. a) Charter, proprietary, royal, 
voluntary association. b) The king 
made grants to individuals by letters 
patent called charters, giving them 
land and jurisdiction in America. 

4. By assault, scaling the heights 
of Abraham. b) It secured the fron- 
tiers of New York. 

5. a) General Burgoyne attempted 
to capture. Ticonderoga. b) St. 
Leger was to support him with an 
army of British regulars, Hessian 
riflemen, tories and Indians. cc) Gen- 
eral Schuyler. d) General Nicholas 
Herkimer. 

6. a) Hamilton, Madison and Jay. 
b) Those who were in favor of adopt- 
ing the Constitution of the United 
States were called Federalists; those 
opposed to such adoption were called 
Anti-federalists. 

7. The United States claimed that 
the territory included between 42°, 
and 54° 40’ latitude formed a part of 
the Louisiana territory, which the 


.|United States had purchased from 


France. England disputed this claim. 
8. a) Garrison was a noted abo- 
litionist; b) General Houston was 
leader of the Texan army which won 
the independence of Texas from Mex- 
ico; c) Charles Goodyear invented the 
vulcanization of India rubber; d) 
Douglass was a noted politician and 
candidate for President against Lin- 
coln in 1860. 

9. He was placed in command of 
the army in the West, gained victories 
about Chattanooga, and was made 
lieutenant-general. 

10. a) The assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield by a disappointed office 
seeker. b) The appointment to office 
on the grounds of fitness only, and. re- 
tention in office so long as good ser- 
vice is rendered. 





Thanksgiving. 
The king of all the festivals was the 
autumn Thanksgiving. When the 
apples were all gathered and the cider 
all made, and the yellow pumpkins 
were rolled in from many a hill in 
billows of gold, and the corn was 
husked, and the labors of the season 
were done, and the warm late days of 
Indian Summer came in, dreamy and 
calm and still, with just enough frost 
to crisp the ground of a morning, but 
with warm traces of sunny hours at 
noon there came over the community 
asort of genial repose of spirit,—a 
sense of something accomplished; and 
of a new golden mark made in advance, 
—and the deacon began to say to the 
minister, of a Sunday, ‘‘I suppose it’s 
about time for the Thanksgiving pro- 








clamation.’’—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
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READA WHOLE 
LIBRARY FREE 


We havea plan by which every teacher can have the privilege of reading a 
number of standard works of fiction, poetry, etc., withouta cent of cost 
and by giving only a few spare moments of time occasionally. 


Here Is Our Plan 


We are offering each community a chance to establish a circulating library 
on the most liberal terms ever offered by an American publisher. e offer 
one cloth bound library book with every subscription to Vick’s Family Mag- 
azine with the understanding that each book is to be placed in the library 
and each subscriber have the privilege of reading all of the books. Thus if 
100 people subscribe in a community there will be one hundred books for 
each one to read, and if a larger or smailer number subscribe the same 
method will prevail. d 


What We Want Teachers to Do 


Write us stating the number of families represented in your school and 
stating that you will take charge of the work, and we will send you free of 
all cost one copy of Vick’s Family Magazine for each family, also a letter for 
each explaining our plan. You are to sign the letters and send them home 
by your scholars and remit to us the money which they bring. We will at 
once enter each name on our list for Vick’s Family Tagazine one year and 
forward to you all of the books. 

If you desire to do so you can exchange the books for subscribers at the 
school house, or they may arrange to have them exchanged at some 
convenient place. In any event you are to have the privilege of reading 
all the books and in addition to this we will send you for yourself one 
book for every two subscribers whose names you send us, or if you prefer, 
we will send you a magnificent sheep bound Webster’s Encyclopedic .” A: 
Dictionary when twelve or more names have been sent in. ee 

Should you wish a cash commission instead of Premium, please .“ 
so state in your letter and we will quote you our most liberal .“ 


terms. 
Vick’s Family Magazine is devoted to Flowers and Na- .” .& 
ture Study and has Gepartmente of general interest tothe S Pes 
home. The regular subscription price is 50c peryearand .“ Q9 .» 93. 
is well worth it. We willsendasample Book and yearly .“ 
subscription to Vick’s Family Magazine on receipt of .” 
50c and 12c additional for postage. Fr 
WRITE TODAY filling out coupon and we will 
send the magazines and letters immediately. p : 
Address plain! / SISO SS 
Plain'y be DL SESSS Aa iy 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















DOLL AND BEDROOM SET ONLY 10 CEN 
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Beampe or Sliver, Address 
CHILDREN’S AMUSEMENT CO., 
= ‘ Dept. 20 West Haven, Conn. 
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CALLING Figcess, 1 White rap 
CARDS 


We are id of our Cai 
Tux OxnIO PiaTE Co., 19H. 84, Sette b. 


EYE STRAIN. 
Dizziness, pain at the back of head, nervousness and 
sick headache are all caused by weakness of one or 
more of the muscles ofthe eyes. Ifthe eyesdonot 
move in perfect harmony and in exact plane, a dis- 
turbance of vision occurs that produces untold mis- 
ery that neither glasses or medicine relieve. Our 
treatment by nasticexercise is asurecure. Send 
for Circular and testimonials,free. JOHN J. CLUIN, 
Ophtalmic Optician,118 Merrimack St.,Lowell,Mass. 


100 for 35 cents. 


ngraved Effect--Our Own 


cent stamp for samples. 
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Twentieth Century 


Revolving Book 
Cases. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 
3178. Division Re. , Grand Rapids 
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.{into public life. 
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CUT-UP READING STORY 


Suggestions: Cut out these paragraphs, paste them upon cardboard and distribute 
them among the pupils. Call upon them to read by number. As no one child knows 
the whole story the interest is keener. 


The First Lesson. 


1. There was a new-fledged nominee of his political party 
who was very anxious to become a successful politician. 





4 








been delighted to resemble, for the politician had made a 
success of his business. 


3. “I want some lessonsin political success,” 
nominee, ‘“‘and I would like first to learn how to gain votes.” 


4. The politician agreed to take this new “scholar”, and 
told him what his terms were, “and,” 
for every time vou break my directions.” 


5. “That’s all right,” declared the nominee. 


earnest. 
advised. 


teacher. 
“Right off,” declared the eager nominee, “this moment.” 


7. “Very well,” was the politician’s quiet answer. “The 
=| frst lesson is, You must never resent any evil you hear of your- 


8. “The idea of my getting mad when so much depends 
on keeping quiet! why, this isn’t much of a lesson,” 
thought the nominee, rather contemptuously. 


g. “Oh, I can do that easily,” he answered. “I can brace 
up against what people say about me. I care nothing for 
that. People are always throwing mud on a man that goes 
I’ve seen and learned by experience.”’ 


10. “Very well,’ said the politician, calmly, “that is the|® 
first lesson: though, after all, 1 must frankly say | don’t 
want such an unprincipled rascal as you are elected.” 


11. “Sir,” cried the surprised nominee, starting to his feet, 
“Sir, how dare you"— 
“Five dollars, if you please,” said the politician, politely. 


12. “Oh!” the nominee dropped back into his seat. “Ah!|* 


“Well, yes,” said the politician, thoughtfully, “it’s a 
But then, I mean it all just the same.”’ 


13. The nominee began to think that the politician did not 
deserve the reputation he had gained for suavity. To call! 
him a rascal, indeed! He’d not standit. “You impudent”— 




























2. A friend introduced him to an experienced politician, a | 
man whom the nominee envied and whom he would have) 


said the 


said he, “five dollars | 


And _ he| 
ra |thought to himself that there wasno danger of his not | 
following directions exactly—a grown man, and ‘much in| 
Of course he would do exactly what the politician | 


6. “When would you like to begin, inquired the political | 





“Five dollars, please,” interrupted that suave voice. 
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Send for free illustrated catalogue, showing goods 
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You buy shares in a good 
Gold Mine,—fully equipped 
and in operation—in Califor- 
nia, and get, besides, Gold 
Bonds for the same value, on 
which you receive interest 
and thewhole money back in 
cash, all independent of the | 
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by oneof the best Banks and 
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' FREE, 


A Trial Mailed FREE 
which will give any lady a beau- 
tiful complexion. It ie not « 
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14. “Oh! Ah!’ gasped the astonished nominee. “Another 
lesson. That makes ten dollars so soon.” 


15. “Yes, ten dollars; would you mind paying as we go,” 
and a shade of suspicion seemed to creep into the politician’s 
‘manner. “You see,” he added, with some hesitation in his 
manner, “unless you pay better than you have the name of 
paying your debts in general”-— 


16. “You rascal!” cried the nominee, and now he was in- 
deed angry, “you rascal! to” — 
“Five dollars, please,” came the polite request. 


17. The nominee suddenly cooled down. “Ah,” he mur- 
mured, “I see. _That was meant for another lesson. I guess 
it would be wiser for me to keep my temper.” 


18. “Well,” replied the teacher, courteously and pleasantly, 
“I'll take it all back. For really, Blank,” and the politician’s 
voice was frank and friendly,“I do really think that you’ve 
madea very respectable man of yourself, considering the low 
blood you came from, and what a disreputable man your fath- 
er was.’ 


19. “You infamous scoundrel!” the nominee almost shout- 
ed, and he sprang up ina fury. ‘Five dollars, please.” 

The nominee dropped back in disgust at himself. Why 
couldn’t he remember that this was only an object lesson ! 


20. “Now,” said the great politician,“instead of a five dollar 
bill, remember that you lose one vote, at least, every time 
you lose your temper or resent an insult, and that votes are 
worth more to you than bank bills.” 


21. That was the nominee’s first lesson in self-control, and 
though he paid a good price for it, he knew it was well 
worth it. 











The Elite Photo Souvenir 
is the most appropriate gift from teach- 
er to pupil yet devised, since it con- 
tains on the front cover, photo of 
teacher or school building, as may be 
desired (the photo to be reproduced 
from one sent to us,) and on the in- 
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the school, date, school officers, 
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pupils. 

They are made specially for each 
school and at rates no higher than 
is often paid for meaningless “gift 
cards.”’ 

An idea of the popularity of our 
souvenirs may be gained from 
the fact that we have supplied 
them, in various forms, to near- 
ly fifty thousand schools and 
for probably two million pu- 
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Century 
Life-Insurance Club 


An Institution of Convenience and Aid for Insurers 


Membership Limited. ’ 


ORIGIN OF THE CLUB. 
The Century Li‘e-Insurance Club is a natural consolidation and heap apy” of the ‘-Outlook,” 
“Success” and “Interior” Life-Insurance Clubs poconnay organized among the readers of those 
These Clubs proved to be such instant and notable gucceanes. a anh the number of 
———- ts so far exceeded the limitations of membership, that it has been deemed 
rganize a somewhat larger Club under > Ssee general name, and extend the benefits of 
Gu met moenpenle te che the eligible readers of othe: ing magazines, Hence the ‘Century Life- 
Insurance Cl chosen name, and The No: Scenl Teenie one of the magazines among 
whose readers a limited number of memberships have been allotted. : 


PURPOSE OF THE CLUB. 
The Century Life-Insurance Club is organized solely to render greener 

service to insurers. It has been formed for the following purposes 

Ist. To promote home safety and personal thrift by laouadios prudent 
Insurance investment. 

2nd. Seereps > ea tenmetand 906 vecnnventionel wey, the principles and 
benefits of first-class life-insurance. 

3rd. To obtain for Club members—men, women and young people—the 
best 20 year Endowment Policies in one of the reliable old-line Com- 
panies, at the usual rate, 


ee 
ome pe nee who not otherwise 
- 


Pi 5 SEE HOW EASILY YOU MAY BECOME A MEMBER. 

If are a reader of The Normal [nstructor in good health and able to save a small sum each 
month, you, and other — of your family may take advantage of the benefits of of Club 
membership, no matier where you may live. The privileges of this financial fellowship are as 
wide, geographically, as the circulation of the Normal Instructor. 

oe CLUB MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU. 

If you are acce’ as a member of the Life-Insurance Club your policy makes you at 
once an investing partner in an impregnable insurance institution ee entitles you to your 
share of the profits of the company’s monetary enterprises. A cash estate is immediatel, 
guaranteed to you, whether you live or die. Your money is neither risked nor spent. It 
absolutely safe and profitably invested. If, aftera a fied time, misfortune or sickness com 
living policy may be counted on for immediate finan aid. At the end of the agreed period, 

ving, your money is handed back to you with fetonest. 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE AND TERMS OF PREMIUM DEPOSIT. 

While of the Club members have my ooh for only y fl, pos’ larger policies are provided, 
when desi: To secure a policy mem d then a small amount monthly 
for a few months (according to age as e cae y 8 oman is cared for. These monthly 

remium deposits are made to the whose Secretary turns them over to the Insurance 

pany, and attends to all necessary y details in the interest of Club members. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE ONLY $1.00. 


































Asingle Club membership fee of only $1.00 is charged to cover interest on the deferred 
mouthly deposits and to apply on the incidental en eemagge oe ee A the maintenance of the 
Club. There are no further Club dues or assessmen' ——— in advance, but 
at your peggy omen It entitles you to receive free the Club par dondag and the instructive ¢iub 
literature to be issued from time to time. Members may also avail themsel we rad the service “a 
the Club’s ca serene yd of Expert Insurance Counsel, and are also ex: when P vecggen Std 
make themselves at home at the attractive Club Rooms in the heart o New York City, wi 
every courtesy will be shown them. 

HOW TO JOIN. 

Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly sent, together with @ blank application 
for membership. In order that you may rece restive complete ted porsotal Y informatio 
ing the exceptional advantages afforded by the Club pian, please do not fai 
two following questions in your first letter: 
1st. What is your Occupation? 2d. What Is the exact date of your birth? 

PROMPT ACTION grow gk 





The Century Club makes hig! Se enaliy evel ith many 
additional benefits and bership bit ly available f for people of m be cmp he = in- 
come, but as the you should 





CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, 
Normal Instructor Section, 5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 



































FINE FREE PRESENT 
TO EVERY LADY 


who buys a 25c box of - 
{MAGIC CURLERS 


Full information free upon request, together 
with descriptive lesson circular of the curlers, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Complete Outline in United States 
History. 


(For Class Use) 
By ELMER S. LANDES. | 
Former Instructor in University of Wooster, Ohio. 

This book contains a topical Outline of United States 
History from the earliest historic period down to the 
present time. 

a this it contains 777 Questions and Answers on 
U. istory, also Tables. ae, and Nicknames ot 
Pablie Wien both Past and Present. 

It contains also a Brief History of all the Political Parties 
of the Country from the institution of the government down 
to the present time. The book will be found valuable not 
only in class use, but also for the teacher or student prepar- 
ing for examination. It is decidedly the age tema most 
complete outline in U. S. History pu 

Substantially bound in an attractive paper cover. 150 
pages. Price 25 cents; by the dozen $2.70, post paid. 





Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 


United States Geography 
By INEZ N. McFEE. 

This is one of the most practical and helpful manuals on 
Geography ever published. Init, the framework of Geog- 
raphy is carefully and accurately fitted together and the 
whole is rounded out by numerous references to Geograph- 
ical literature, practical and historical illustrations, sugges- 
tions for class management, etc. 

The United States as the home of man is the predominant 
characteristic of its teaching throughout, and the resources 
and advantages which each section offers to the people who 
reside therein is set forth in an attractive and forceful style. 

These outlines may be used with any text, and will appeal 
at once to any teacher in search for ways and means of en- 
livening her class. No teacher of U. S. Geography can af- 
ford to be without this book. 

Price 25 cents. Substantially bound in attractive paper 
covers, 





LIVING THOUGHTS FOR ALL AGES 
Graded Memory Selections—Three Books 


Comprising classic selections from the best literature of 
all ages, carefully classified in accordance with the inter- 
ests and capacities of children of all grades. Prepared by 
Catherine T. Bryce, Supervisor of Public Schools, and Dr. 

Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Public Schools 
Passaic, N. J. 

Adapted for Memorizing, Reading, Study. 

The compiler’s problem was to arrange sets of selections of 
such uniformly superior quality that every one would be 
worthy of commitment to memory, and, at the same time, 
so graded that all selections of each set would be suitable 
for the largest possible majority of the pupils in a given 
grade. Two distinct criteria were thus established: on one 
hand, high merit in the selection itself; on the other, the 
ability of the child to understand, to enjoy and to assimilate 
any given selection. 

Three books, each book arranged by grades: 

Book I, Primary, for grades I, Il and III; Book II, Inter- 
mediate, for grades IV, V and VI; Book III, Grammar, for 
grades VII and VIII; each book contains about 150 pages. 

Prices, each, paper 25 cents; cloth 40 cents. 

Liberal discounts on quantities ordered for class use. 





FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


We have issued the following numbers of School and 
Home Classics and can supply them in quantities from 
one toa thousand copies. The price is 5 cents a copy (7 cts. 
by mail when less than 5 copies are ordered.) Liberal dis- 
count in quantites of 100 or more. 

1, Little Plant People, Part 1, Illustrated, grades 1, 2and 3. 

2. Little Plant People, Part 2, Illustrated, grades 1, 2and 3. 

8. Little Workers, (Stories of Animals) grades 1, 2 and 3. 

9. Golden Towh, (Hawthorne) for grades 4 and 5. 

8. King of the Golden River, (Ruskin) for grades 5 and 6. 
12, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (Irving) for grades 6 and 7. 
11. Rip Van Winkle, (Irving) for grades 6 and 7. 

16. Western Pioneers, for grades 5, 6 and 7. 

Order by number. Each number contains 32 pages, print- 
ed on good paper and bound in strong and attractive covers. 
Other numbers in preparation. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 


uestions submitted by our subscribers are cheerfully answered 
int this department. It is seldom ble to answer inquiries in 
the next issue after their recei n this will be done when 
ble. With our large editions, we have to commence the 
panies a the ofthe magusine a full month before its issue. Questions 
spe pga they are accom ed by a 
waitenaes of ten che here a prompt answ: is desired, 
this is a better way. 
Me re aos nestions intended for this de ent to P. Ss. 
ice Box 157, Wilmington, De 
4007 not hase» any correspondence relating to any other depart- 
ment of business to this address. 


Received from Heiskell, Tenn., problem and 
questions, with remittance for reply, but no name 
of sender. Answer will be returned on receipt of 
name. 

To E. B., Winamac, Ind.—Inquiries addressed 
to the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
there -is a course of instruction in ‘‘ Domestic 
Science,’’ may bring all the information you desire. 

1. What zones would there be and what would be the width 
of each, if the earth stood at an angle of 60° instead fo 2344°? 
2. Give the case of “boy” and ‘‘man’’ in the following sentence, 
and give reason for each case: ‘Honesty becomes a boy even 
when the boy becomesa man.’’ 3. What caused vegetation to 
turn to coal? Was it covered by glacial drifts, or was it not? 
—Adams Co., Wis.—Teacher. 


1. Two polar zones, each 120° wide, extending 
60° from each pole; and one equatorial zone, 
120° wide, extending 60° each side of the equator. 
Naturally, these zones would overlap,and there 
would be no zones to correspond to our temperate 
zones. 2. The first ‘‘becomes’’ is a transitive 
verb, the second an intransitive; ‘‘boy ’’ is 
object of the first, and ‘‘man’’ is complement 
of the second and therefore in the predicate 
nominative case. (Note—It is better to avoid 
using the same word with different meanings in 
the same sentence, unless a pun is intended or 
a play upon words, as in the above.) 3. The 
theory is that the vegetable matter accumulated 
in peat bogs was subjected to extreme heat and 
pressure; that in some cases chemical changes 
were hastened by volcanic action or by disturbances 
in the earth’s strata. The coal formations were 
in existence long periods before the Glacial Age. 


1. (a) What four planets appear as morning and evening stars? 
(b) At what seasons may they be seen? (c) and how deter- 
mined? 2. Name five of the most noted living American au- 
thors. 3. Give a short biography of Booker T. Washington, also 
a brief account of his work. 4. (a) Name the three most import- 
ant railroad systems in the United States. (b) Please mention a 
manual giving fu!l information regarding railroads and railroad 
systems of the United States, suitable for usein schools. 5. What 
are the duties of a county auditor? 6. How many mints in the 
United States; how many assay offices? Where is each located ? 
7. How explain to a class why signs are changed in transposing 
an algebraic equation. Give illustration.—M. H. L., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


1. (a) The four principal ones are Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn. (b) Consult a good almanac. 
(c) For determining by the conjunction and op- 
position of planets, consult a good astronomy. 
2. Not easy to decide among present authors. 
3. Born in Virginia about 1859, of African de- 
scent; graduate of Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
1875 (A. M. Harvard, 1896); teacher at Hampton 
till 1881, when elected principal of Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, 
which he organized and has made _ successful; 
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For 
Eating 
Only. 


IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS. 


Made from the finest fresh Swiss Milk, con- 
taining all its cream, blended with the 
Cava cocoa. A rich, smooth eating choco- 

te of surpassing flay: or, a wholesome food, 
sustaining ad invigorating. Easy to digest. 
Does not create thirst. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


It gives eating Chocolate a new meaning. 
Refuse imitations—insist upon Peter’s. 

FREE SAMPLE of Peter’s Chocolate, with 
illustrated booklet, ‘The Ascension of Mont 
Blanc,” sent upon request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 






Webster’s New 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
pages. 


For school, home 


= and office.’ Over 
WEBS TLRS 900 illustrations. 
i Large, clear print, 
LUCTIONARY hundreds of new 


Vi STAVOARL 


words, Contains many 
exclusive encyclopedic 
features, 
BERANE FOR anaes 


Ribbed silk cloth, with 6 colored plates $1. 
Library binding, halfleather, wit 7 colored piates. $2, 4 
Can be had o ‘your book supply agent, or direct from 


LAIRD & LEE, 263-5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Great Syrian Remedy 
For those who are troubled 
with superfluous hair on 
©, neck, arms or other 
ares of the body. Beyara 
only substitute 
for Electrolysis. The 
first person from each place 
who writes us can obtain 
REE a large treatise on 

superfluous bair, anda 

Full Size Package 

of Beyara FREE. 
Ben's delet in writing. Be 
first from your locality. 
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A bright active teacher to represent our journals 
in every county in the United States; also a 
few first-class representatives for our ‘regular 
City work, The Heht persons can secure prof- 
itable employment by writi:.g us soon. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, ” - New York. 


~ Household Necessity; 


is our Graded Measuring 

Ses Se, Tube, all housekeepers 

wantit. Price 25cts. Cir- 

a cular Free. Agents 

wanted. Patent Novel- 

ty , Ripaniaers wore H., 457-1-2 Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Me. 












. ‘3 chain, 
’ lorgnette or gent’s vest 
— JEWELRY CO,, DEPT. 29, CHICAGO, 








OlL--SMELTER--MINES. 


Oteitenss on Stocks, late ietedyand 


*"Tinlleted, our 


DOUGLAS, LAGEY ae cO., 


Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. © lidated Stock Exch 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


ae eee med ing our successful pen for ray nd 
terest and profite of legi te mir 

ing, Miele eee sub. blanks, full 
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GOLD WATCH FREE 
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Free to Thin Ladies. 
PERFECT FLESH PRODUCER. 


All ladies or gentlemen, who through any cause 
are run-down or lack sufficient flesh for comfort or 

appearance, can obtai: a Bo trial treatment of 
an unfailing natural rem ay. Dr. Wilhoft’s Vita- 
loids are not only an ideal flesh-bullder but a nerve 
4onic of unease merit, They correct all faults of 
digestion and build up the tissues and nerve forces, no 
matter from what cause they are depleted, and re- 
store the vigorous glow of health. To demonstrate 
their wonderful action at our own cost, the supreme 
test of our confidence in its merits, we will send a 
FREE trial without any — to every serious ap- 

licant who writes at on 








fee | during each fall? 8. What and where is “Graus- 


is writer ana speaker on _ facial 
and educational subjects; author of 
‘‘Sowing and Reaping,’’ 1900, ‘‘Up 
From Slavery,’’ 1901. 4. (a) Accord- 
ing to receipts and income, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks first, Southern Pacific 
Company second, New York Central 
and Hudson River third; according to 
mileage, Pennsylvania first, Chicago 
and Northwestern second, Southern 
Pacific third. (b) It would be hardly 
possible to find such a manual. Full, 
concise, up-to-date statistics of the 
nearly ninety railroad systems of the 
United States may be found in the 
encyclopedic almanacs issued every 
year by our great daily newspapers, 
New York ‘‘ World,’’ for example. 5. 
His duty is to audit, or examine 
every bill presented for payment, be- 
fore the treasurer is permitted by law 
to pay it. 6. United States mints are 
at Philadelphia, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Carson, Nevada, Denver, 
Colorado, (the first three are coinage 
mints); assay offices are at the mints 
and also in New York city (which is 
the most important),in Helena, Mont., 
Charlotte, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., 
Deadwood, S. D., and Seattle, Wash. 
7. One of the newer algebras makes 
the matter clear by comparing the two 
members of an equation to the 
‘weights in two pans of a pair of 
scales which balance evenly,’’ so that 
when a change is made in either side 
the same change must be made in the 
other to preserve the balance. For 
example: (a) 35—xz==2x-+20; by 
adding +x to each side of this equation 
and subtracting 20 from each side (like 
weights added or removed), we have 
(6) 35—20—2r-++4+; by subtracting 
2x and also 35 from each side of (a), 
we have (c) —*—2+=20—35, or (d) 
—3r— —15; now, by removing the 
sign ‘‘minus,’’ like a little weight, 
from each side of (d@), we find 3%==15. 
From Red Wing, Minn., and Marysville, Cal.— 
1, What is the construction of the subordinate 
clause in the following sentence: “William 
McKinley was confident that he should win”? 
2. Acan walk a mile in 1 hr. and Bin 3 hr.;in 


a race of 22 miles, which will win and by how 
much ? 


1. The subordinate clause ‘‘that he 
should win,’’ introdcued by the con- 
junction ‘‘that,’’ is adverbial adjunct 


and modifier of ‘‘confident.’’ 2. A 
walks 1 mile in ¥ hour; will walk 22 
miles in 22==5% hours. B walks 1 


mile in ;4, hours; will walk 22 miles 
in $4—=6 hours. A wins by % hour. 
Selected questions : 1. Whatisa third and the 
half of a third and the halfof ten? 2. To what 
country or section do our whip-poor-wills migrate 


tark”? 4. Parse “like” and “birds” in the 


sentence, ‘Men are like birds.” 

1. 3% of 4=}; hence $+}+4 of 
10=}$+55+4%. or $f, of 10=10. 
2. To Florida, and the Gulf Coast 
southward to Central America. 3. 
There is a novel ‘‘Graustark,’’ by 
George Barr McCutcheon. 4..Good 
authority may be found for calling 
*‘like’’ a preposition in this case; but 
by still better authority it is an ad- 
jective complement of ‘‘are,’’ relat- 
ing to ‘‘men;’’ ‘‘birds’’ is: object of 
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ey Lady Agents Wanted 


To travel from house to house 

demonstrating Albaline. A toilet 

soap powder, put up in attractive 

cartoons, 10 cts. Sample by mail 

15 cts. For terms to agents address 
Cc. T. HOWE & CO., 


51 Hudson Street,New York. 

















‘GATES NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Dept. G, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER'S Bistic Socks 


(Trave Marx’ 
Healthfal for bath aid 


bed-chamber, 
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absorbs rubber 
lined with soft white 
wool fleece. Sold in all 
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Wile Med. Co., 28 Astor Place,New York 


**to’’ or ‘‘unto,’’ understood. 





FE BISQUE DOLL 


Do you wish to earn © 
a beautiful Bisque 
Doll, also a lovely 


Necklace and Ring? Ifso, send 
us your FULL name and ad- 
dress and we will send 22 cards 
of our jewelry novelties, post- 
paid, sell them at ten cents per 
card and return us $2.20 and 
we will send you, all charges 
\ prepaid, one of the most 
beautiful Bisque Dolls ever 
given away, together with a 
Chain Necklace and a Gold 
finished Ring. This doll is 
nearly one-half yard tall, 


DRESSED IN 
SATIN & LACE 


and looks exactly like the pic- 
ture shown here. A _ perfect 
beauty with turning bisque 
head, lovely curly hair, pearly 
teeth, natural sleeping eyes, 
jointed body, real slippers, 
stockings, etc., and is com- 
pletely dressed from head to 
foot. Understand this is not a 
printed cloth or rag doll, nor a 
cheap plaster of Paris doll, 
such as some concerns give, 
but a real sleeping Bisque 
Doll nearly 


ONE-HALF 
YARD TALL 


together with a Necklace and Ring. Posi- 
tively these three presents given for selling 
“me cards of novelties. Take notice: We 

y all express and mailing charges on 
cer S400 REWARD 2.272 
miums. § who can 
prove that we are not giving the three 


premiums described above, for selling only 22 cards of novelties. Write to-day and be 
sure to send your FULL name and address, if you wish to earn these beautiful premiums. 


BISQUE DOLL CO., Dept. N 27 Bridgeport, Conn. 
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1. Is ‘there in length between 
circle? 2. het 9 Te- 
spect 

lowing: 
Give a safe rule for the objective 
angen the adverbial element of cause. 4. 
Give use of ‘‘tote and carry,” “lie and 
lay, * Coit and eet set.’’—S. A. O. 


1. Since the polar diameter is less 
by 25.11 miles than the equatorial, the 
equator must be _ correspondingly | ternat 
longer than the meridian circles. 2. 
Complex. 3. The objective element 
answers the question what? which? 
or whom?—the adverbial element of 
cause gives the reason fora statement; 
it ‘answers the question why? 4. 
‘*Carry’’ may be used correctly with 
all the meanings given to it in our 
dictionaries; ‘‘tote,’’ meaning ‘‘car- 
ry,’’ is a colloquial word of the South- 
ern States, said to be of African cri- 
gin, and it is not yet accepted as good 
English. ‘‘Lie’’ is an intransitive 
verb, with ‘‘lay’’ for its past tense; 
as, ‘‘The leaves lay on the ground last 
winter, they lie there still.’’ ‘‘Lay 
is a transitive verb, with ‘‘laid’’ for 
its past tense; as, ‘‘ We lay our clothes 
aside at night,’* ‘‘A shower laid the 
dust.’’ Similarly ‘‘sit,’’ with ‘‘sat’’ 
for its past tense, is intransitive; 
while ‘‘set’’—to put into place—with 


* -|‘‘set’’ for its past tense, is transitive 


‘*A child sits, or sat in its 
chair,’’ ‘‘A pitcher sits, or sat, on 
the table;’’ but ‘‘We set the child in 
its chair and set the pitcher on the 
table.’’ (Note:—-‘‘Set,’’ with a few 
meanings is intransitive; as, ‘‘The 
sun sets,’’ ‘‘He set out for London.’’) 


1. What per cent of income do U.8 4% per 
cents at 108 yield, when gold is at = Ans, 4% 
ro seek * U. a: 4 percent 
payable quarterly in go granting 
that the income from them might be immediately 
invested at 6 per cent, payable in gold, what 
would the income on 20 1000-dollar bonds amount 
to in 5 years, with gold at 105? Ans. $4798.50. 
—A Reader. 


1. Gold at 105 yields 48% as much 
as at 108; hence -°455}05==,043, o 
48%. 2. 20 1000-dollar bonds at 105 
=$21,000; at 4% quarterly interest 
of $210. First payment of $210 is on 
interest 43 years, second 42 years, 
third 4% years, and so on till at the 
end of 5 years the total periods—=47% 
years; hence $210 on interest at 6% 
for 47% years—$598.50; quarterly pay- 
ments for 5 years=$4200. Total pay- 
ments + interest on interest—=$4200 
-+-$598. 50==$4798.50, Ans. 

Selected questions: 1. Who said “If any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag shoot 
him on the spot’? 2. Give asentence containing 
an indirect object of a verb without the direct 
object. 3. Which is correct, “He promised to 
take re and me to the picnic,”’ or ‘Mary and 
EP? One often sees the expressions ‘‘I wish I 
were dead” “I wish I were going 
Ans. Are they correct? 5. H 


more than one capital? If not, which has been 
given up? 
2. 


1. Gen. John A. Dix, in 1861. 
The passive form of the verb may be 
followed by the indirect object with- 
out the direct; as ‘‘Opportunity was 


Thus: 


given him to speak,’’ ‘‘him’’ being 
indirect object. 3. Both ‘‘Mary’’ 
and ‘‘me’’ are objects of ‘‘to take;’’ 


hence ‘‘me’’ is correct. 4. Yes; the 
subjunctive mood is required for the 


verb in each dependent clause. 5. 
Only one; Newport is no longer 
capital. é 
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C| INDIAN BEAD WORK. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 

FOFE We will send one 4-foot sample of our 

Indian Bead Chain to each family 
in the United Seses who willsend us 10 Cents for 
postage and pac ming. Weare doing this to introduce 
our catalogue ee of ndian and Oriental Beads with 
Instructions, Designs and Loom for making all 
kinds of Fane Bei Be Work. Send at once. Address, 
SHELL NOV. CO.» ada NEE New York. 








AUNT BLSIR’ rn Favorite Brown Bread Recipe 

makes brown bread that IS 
brown bread. A revelation to cooks generally, old 
and young. Postpaid only 10cents. 





HOME RECIPE CO.,Opp. P. 0. Albany,N.Y. 














~ SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE. 
This fine 14-kt gold-plated fountain pen, hard rubber,screw section, bottom feed, 
like cut, extra filler, prepaid this month only 6$cts. Summers C'o,, 2517 N. Market St., 8t. Lonis, Mo, 
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E photograph your photograph just as your photographer photographed you. 


Send us your photograph together with $1.50 and we will 


make from it one 


dozen duplicates, either of the exact size of the cut shown above or with a long- 
er and narrower oval (2 by 3 3-4) with mount to correspond (3 5-8 by 7 1-8), 


—according to the style of 


gp pa sent. 
your original Photograph will be returned. 


With the one dozen duplicates 


We guarantee our work to be as good as (it is frequently better than) the original. 


If itis not as good—you to be the judge—your money will be refunded. 


take no chances. 
ou prefer to see a sample of our work before ordering it will be cheerfully sent. 


We 


have nearly fifty different st 


You 


tyles and sizes of mounts ranging in prices from 75. 


to $2.50 per dozen—about one-third the rates charged by local photographers generally. 


We use 


Collins mounts exclusively and all other material is of the same high grade. 


Now is the time to place holiday orders. Address: 
Art Department, 
F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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: ‘ear-By way of introduciag bor we rk We recently advertised to send one half dozen free to the first 
on ordering from cach town.» Thousands of orders were received and have been filled. 
feat coat and as we ean benefit by it only by receiving duplicate cash orders, as wel! 
by recommendation, it is apparent that we have faith In our ability to please. 
os re of the ten thousand who availed themselves of this privilege resides in yourtown, Ifso we 


As these 


Pos 


be glad to refer you to her. We make 30,000 photographs weekly. 
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One Syllable Books. 
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Our price per dozen, $2.70-“280. each. 
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$ .50 
Piven 2.76—28c, each 
'4—22c. each 





TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 


themselves; sunny 
wholesome, _ profusel: 
and are particulari 
ply ive 
girls, 
851 Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves. 
= Brownies, ee puns 


a Sie tee ¢ — Sold - 
oe sameeees 2, 


= eae 








232 Bee g3 
/ 
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wt med "ips8—240. each 


Pattisher’s peice 
Pull Mist (de titles itles) for 5.756~23c. each 
ion payable by pur- 


chaser, specimen copy extra, will 
be sent 
4 at dozen rates if 12c. be sent 


Rover Boys Series 


AND OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
————* 








BY CAPT. RALPH BANEHILL 


12mo, finely illustrated and 
bound in cloth ‘a:id ‘gold. 


1851 With Custer in the Biddk Hille’ 
of the Fort 





1855 A Sailor with 
ee oo Boy Dewey 


BY ARTHUR WINFIELD. 
finel: 
—" in cloth and 





1857 The Rover Boys in the Moun- 


1800 The Rover Bose in the Jen 
over 

1861 The Rover Boys on the Ocean 

1862 The Rover Boys at School 





The firstfour volumes were 





Mr. 

“Slow and Sure” is one of the most 
inseeens of his old works. 

1863 Nelson, Newsboy 


the 
i ‘Captain Jack 
865 Out for for Business 
1868 es pon recta 
1867 Slow and Sure 





1878 Wait of the 
Publisher’s price, 
Our 


A 


Per “ 4.68 
Postage, if by 12c. 

The Nursery Series. 

Approved by the Sunday School 
ss 


a wi 
Printed on fine paper, 


1785 Bear’s Kingdom, The 
1786 Dick’s Hero 


fi. Stories 
1789 One Hundred New Anima! 
1790 Songs from asnety Land 
1791 Tales from Ni 
1792 Tales Told et the Zoo" 


Publisher’s 
Our price, os , 


Children’ s Friend 
Series. 


Tilustrated volumes by 
—_= ene Louisa 


Nora_ Pe Heler 

Hunt fens Jockacee son, Loe asl Moul. 
toe Juliana Ewing, E 
A.G. epee etc. ag as 


iy ban Sy attractively bound in 
_ th gold and ink stamp or 


SY LOUIZA M. ALCOTT., 


2001 A Hcle in the Wall 
Marjorie’s Three Gifts 


BY MARY CAROLINE HYDE. | 17% 


see Sevtotenge of Teggus Son 


2011 Goostie 
2012 Under the Stable Fioor 
2013 Holly Berry and [listietoe 


BY MRS, EWING. 


Popes a ot 


characters are 

and blood. “into the 
of these the reader enters at Saag 
with zest and heart; 

Meade always 


moral purpose. 
tially Bound in in cloth. 


1701 Bad Little Hannah 
7 ee 
eg oO 





sal abs 1 = 
a ey LAURA 4 RACHLARO 
2023 Golden-Breasted Kootoo 
2024 Sundown Songs - 
pe | Oe St Seana. 
2026 Book of Heroic Ballads 
BY SUSAN COULIDGE, 
2087 Littio K of Labor 


DAULNOY. 
= Fairy Favorites 
2052 Once on a Time 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
2054 Golden Opportunity 
BY BRADLEY — 
2055 The Kingdom of Coin 


Be co’ 
Per dozen, oe 


assorted, 
Postage, if ordered by mail, 8¢ pei 
copy extra. 


Famous Books for 
Girls. 








Very fewauthors have achieved a 
ual to thatof Mrs. Meade 
stories for girls. Her 
living beings of flesh 
and crosses 


whee with @ hen 
Neatly and substan- 


on of Wilton Chase, The 








The vein titles of Mrs. Meade’s 
cheaper. are su) fon in 4 eae 
paper and tound ine 
1728 Deb and the oon gam 
1729 Girl in Ten Thousand 
1730 Good Luck 
1182 Marry Girls of Eng gf nel 


orid 
1740 Young Mutineer 
Our 26c 
Sor ee om $2.50 
Postage, if by mail, 10c. 


Works of Louisa M, 
Alcott. 
4 No comment need 
be made on the works 
of Louisa M. Alcott. 
In many respects they 
are superior to any 
books ever written for 
girls and boys, All are 
substantially bound in 
cloth but vary in price. 
We list them as fol- 
lows: 











Publisher's price, $1. 50 
Our pi 


Pounoe entne, if by mail, tie 
1812 A Modern heles 
oe iecomres 
1815 Proverb Stories 
1815 A Garland for Girls 
Publisher’s Price, 

Our price, 


Postage, if by mail, 12c. 


$1.25 


and 
1820 Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore 
1821 -Fashioned Thanksgiving 


Publisher's price, $1.00 
Our price, 66 
Postage, if by mail, 12c. 


We are able to furnish the hespecil 
titles of the Alcott books sauity Cons 


ages 


= A Hole in the Wall 
Marjorie’s Three Gifts 


1829 Pansies 
1830 The Doll’s ioe 
$ 35 


Our special 
Any ten — 3.40 
Postage, if 


by mail, 8c. 

Books as Holiday Gifts are 
always appropriate. 

We offer an assortment that 
should please all tastes, 
both as to style, quality 
and price. 


May we not supply your 


needs ? 


Our Complete Catalogue sent 


upon request, 
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572 Thelma, Marie Corelli 

573 The White » Doyle 
£15 20.000 Loupuce the Sea 
577 Under Two Ouida 

678 V: Pair Tieckone 

579 Charlotte Bronte 
580 Water Cooper 
Publisher's ; 

Our price  gehpag YA 


Comprises following Titles, 





Never before was so much good read- 


ttle money. 
101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 
02 AZsop’s 


109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 

110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 

111 Browning,’ 

112 Child’s of England, 

113 ¢ eg Race, on 

114 ¢ on the Dickens 

115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 
Dream Marvel 


bo Drummond’s Addresses. 
Essays on Mankind. 
119 Exhice of the Dust, Ruskin 


120 E Longtello 
121 Faust, Goethe x 





‘aus’ 
122 Flower Fables, Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 
124 Good Luck, Meade 


42 
143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 
144 Lays ot Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 pare of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 
un 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 
150 Longfellow’s Poems. 
151 Lowell’s Poems. 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man in Black, Weyman 
154 Marmion, Scott 
155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
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192 Through the Looking Glass. 
193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
195 Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stowe 
196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Kingsley 
1p Wty Rate enn 
200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
Publisher's price per volume 35c. 
Our price dozen,$1.44—12 c. each. 
Soot mart dies lie each. se 
Transportation is payable pur- 
t wil gcimen copy vates 
if 6c. be ded for mailing. 


Always Order by Number, 
True Stories of Great 
should be included in evers nies 


The Henty Series for 
Boys. 


40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. 
. “Wherever 
4 English is 
spoken one 
imag Mr. 
Henty’sname 
is known. 
One cannot 
enter a 
schoolroom 





vol- 


whose new volumes they look for- 
pleas- 
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Bargain 


‘ 


Libs 


By a special arrangement with publishers wher 


thousand copies at low rates we are ef 
in Libraries A and B listed below. a 


popular writers for young people 


to offer a real 


ére made 0) from 
@ré thotou, hiy 


Freight or express charges are payable by the pure hiser. 





Library A. 


20 Volumes, $5.00. 
1901 oie? Rose N. Carey 


1902 Aunt Diana, Rose N. Carey 
Flower Fables tt 
1905 Four Little flischiefs, Mulhol- 
an 
1906 Fortune Hunters of the Philip- 


nes 
1907 Good Luck, Mrs. Meade 
1908 Grandmother Deal, Mrs. Moles- 


worth 
1909 Mease suet Grew, Mrs. Moles- 


wo! 
1910 Little Lame Prince, Miss Mulock 
1911 Little Susy Stories, Mrs. Prentiss 
1912 Little by Little, Oliver Optic 

1918 Next Door House, Mrs. Moles- 


worth “, 
1914 Merle’s Crusade, Rose N. Carey, 
1915 Not Like Other Giris, Rose N. 


1916 Our Bessie, Rose N. Carey 
1917 Out of Fashion, Mrs. Meade 
1918 Palace Beautiful, Mrs. Meade 
1819 Polly, a New~-Fashioned 


Ts. Meade : 
1320 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter ' 
Either Library (20 cloth bound volu: 





Lib 


R20 Vol 


1921 Cackoo Clr 
1922 Giri in 
‘ 


1923 Mati Bree! 
1924 lo th . 


1925 Lost ‘in 


1929 Six t ‘ 
1930 School | 
1931 Six Lite 
1982 Swiss 
1983 Try Ax 
1934 Treasu 
1985 Tore Bry 


: 
1986 Tom 


‘1987 Us 


1988 With € 
1939 Witn A 
1940 Wood Kuo 








Substitution Privilege.—While we prefer te ho 
intact, the privilege of substitution is given in 


or more titles may not be deprived of 


priv 
may therefore substitute oy titles in either li 
the fu 


in the other, 


11 20 books for $5. 





The Young Patriot Series. 














ward at Christmas with most 
ure.”’—Review of Reviews. 

Grade A. Grade B. 
1001 Among [alay Pirates 1041 
1002 Bonnie Prince Charlie 1042 
1003 Boy Knight 

1004 Bravest of the Brave, The 1044 
1005 By Engiand’s 

1006 By Pike and Dy 1046 
1007 By Right of Conquest oe 

Captain Bayley’s Heir 1049 

1010 Cat of Bubastes, The 1050 
1011 Cornet of Horse, The 1051 
1012 | and the Raven 1 
1013 F Death 1053 
1014 Final pez A 1054 
1015 For Name and 1055 
1016 For the Temple 1056 
1017 Friends Though Divided 1057 
1018 In Freedom's 1058 
1019 In Times of Peril 1059 
1020 In the Reign of Terrer 1060 
1021 Jack Archer 1061 
1022 Lion of the North, The 1062 
1023 Lion of St. Mark, The 1063 
1024 Maori and Settler 1064 
1025 One of the 28th 1065 
1026 Orange and Green 1066 
i Se'degsirtagane 155 
1 

1029 Sturdy and Strong 1069 | 
1030 Through the F 1070 
1031 True to the Old 1071 
1032 Under Drake’s Flag 1072 
1083 With Clive in India 1073 
1034 With Lee in Virginia 1074 | 
1085 With Wolfe in Canada 1075 
1036 Young Buglers, The 1076 
1037 Young ee. The 1077 
1038 Young » The 1078 
1039 Young Franc-Tireurs, The 1079 
1040 Young Midshipman, The 





This series is issued in two grades | 
and is designated as grades A and 


The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures to which but little space is 
usually given by historians. 


1080 | each 


B 4c. 






or incidents of 
the Reyolu- 
tionary War, 
scenes where- 
in boys are 
prominent 
characters: 








romance of 
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894 Traitor’s Escape, A, Otis 


895 vey Uiet A, Otis 

| 896 With the Regulators, Otis 

897 With the Swamp Fox, Otis 

898 Young Minuteman, The, Chipman 


Publishers’s Price $1.00 
Our Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c, 


The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
each, 


Transportation ble b: 
respectively. Both grades are printed | er. One specimen cop will "Ne pees 


from the same plates and are identi- 
cally the same so far as the subject 
matter is concerned. Grade A is 
printed on a little better paper, is 
more attractively bound (though not 
nome more durable) and is 
illustrated. As gifts or for addition 
to a nice library we recommend 
— A, — by ay wishing a 

amount of read n good ser- 
viceable form for little 4 money Grade 
B will doubtless be preferred. 

Grade A.—In ordering this grade 
use number at left of tithes. 
Publisher’s price $ 1.00 
Our price per dozen 4.80—40c, each 
The complete list; 40 titles) 15.60—30c.each 

Transportation is payable by pur- | 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- | 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates | 
if 14 centsextra be added for mailing. 

Grade B.—In ordering this grade 
use number at right of titles. 


Publisher’s price § .75 
Our price per dozen 2.76— 23c. each 
The complete list (40 titles)8.80—22c, each 


Postage, if by mail, 12c. 








at half-dosen rates if Ide. be added for | 





Paddex 


$14 Kiplin 


Publisher's price, $1.50 
Our price—s8c, each 
Postage extra, lic, 





being 


the same quality. 





Transportation is always payable by the purchaser. Small 
orders go most cheaply by mail or express prepaid. Large 
orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost 
tons than Ic per copy. 

OUR CATALOGUE lists more than 2,000 titles including, beside 
those listed above, the Home Library Series (200 titles), The Juvenile 
Series (26 titles), Little Men and Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
Series for girls (30 titles), Cornell Series (100 titles), Fireside Series for 
Girls (34 titles), Harvard Series of Poets (50 titles), Alger Series (37 titles) 
Library Series History and Biography (40 titles), Two-Volume Sets (22 
titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 titles), Miscellaneous Sets of various 
authors, Roosevelt's Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Amer- 
icans, Twenty-Volume Bargain Libraries, etc., etc. 

If you do ‘not find what you need in the Series listed above, 

send for catalogue. Our prices average from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent lower than are charged by others for 


F. A. OWEN rust Cco., 





ANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Books may be selected from this list as a reward for securing subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, WORLD’s EVENTS and PRIMARY PLANS as follows: 60c worth of books for each dollar collected and ” 
remitted to us for subscriptions reported to us at regular subscription rates. Postage on books payable as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, e 


Sample copies of the journals sent to club raisers on request. 


° DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, | 
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Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name 
of this publication at once with $1.75 will receive : 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’; uble Numbers. 
The Companion’s “‘Springtime’’ Calendar for ig64, in 12 colors and gold. 
Ail free, in addition to the fifty-two issues of The Companion 1904 — a library of the 
best reading for every member of the family... 20 ‘ 
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